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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Duke of Venice, 
Prince of Morocco, ) suitors to 
Prince '^f Arragon, ) Portia. 
Antonio, a merchant. 
Bassanio, his kinsman and 

friend. 
Solanio, ) f*ien'''» to An- 
Salarino, V tonio and Bas- 
Gratiano, ) sanio. 
Lorenzo, in love with Jessica. 
Shyloc::, a Je\/. 
Tubal, a Jew, ?!is friend. 



Launcelot Gobbo, a clown, 

servant to Shylock. 
Old Gobbo, father to Launce* 

lot. 
Leonardo, servant to Has* 

sanio. 
Balthazar. ) servants to 
Stephako, ) Portia. 

Portia, a rich heiress. 
Nerissa, her waiting-maid. 
Jessica, daughter to Shylock. 



Magnificoes of Venice, Officers of the Court of Justice, Gaoler, 
Servants, and other Attendants. 

Scene — Partly at /"r 'v, aTt.^ partly at Belmont^ the seat cj 

Portia, r.-j :^Jie Continent* 



ACTL 



Scene L Venice* A street. 

Enter Antonio, Salarino, and Solanio. 

Ant. In sooth, I know not why I am so sad : 
It wearies me ; you say it wearies you 
But ho\/ I caugh . \>., fan id it, or came by it. 
What stuff **ic made of, whereof it is born, 
I an. \o leara 

Ani ^ucli .. want-wit sadness makes ol tcv^. 
That I have muc^ ado iv. know itvyseM. 
Sa/ar. Your mind is t ^ssing ot\ \.\ve oceMk\ 
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There, where your argosies with portly sail. 
Like signiors and rich burghers of the flood. 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea,— 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 
That court'sy to them, do them reverence. 
As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

Solan, Believe me, sir, had I such venture forth 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 
Plucking the grass, to know where sits the wind ; 
Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads ; 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt 
Would make me sad. 

Salar. My wind, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an ag^e, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run. 
But I should think of shallows and of fiats ; 
And see my wealthy Andrew dock'd in sand. 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs. 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church, 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocka» 
Which touching but my gentle vessel's side, 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream ; 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks ; 
And, in a word, but even now worth this. 
And now worth nothing ? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this ; and shall I lack the thought. 
That such a thing bechanc'd would make me sad ? 
But tell not me ; I know Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandise. 

Ant, Believe me, no : I thank my fortune for it. 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 
Nor to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 

Sa/ar, Why, then you are in love. 
-^^//. Fie, he I 

Sa/ar. Not in love neither ? Thetv\el's s^>j ^Q>>aLi^ ^^5 
because you are not merry : and 'Vwexe a» tas^ 

III. 4. ^»^ 
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For you to laugh, and leap, and say you're merry, 
'Cause you're not sa('. Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath fram'd strange fellows in her time . 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 
And other of such vineear aspect. 
That they'll not show tneir teeth in way of smile. 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Solan. Here comes Bassanio, your most noble kinsman, 
Gratiano, and Lorenzo. Fare ye well : 
We leave you now with better company. 

Salar, I would have stay'd till I had made you merry. 
If worthier friends had not prevented me. 

Ant. Your worth is very dear in my regard. 
I take i*:, your own business calls on you. 
And you embrace th' occasion to depart. 

Enter Bassanio, Lorenzo, and Gratiano. 

Salar. Good morrow, my good lords. 

Bass. Goo signiors both, when shall we laugh ? say, 
when ? 
You grow exceeding strange : must it be so ? 

rctlar. We'll make our leisures to attend on yours. 

[Exeunt Salarino and Solani^ 

Lor. My Lor-' Bassanio, since you've found Antonio^ 
We two will leave you : but, at dinner-time, 
I ^)ray you, have in mind where we must meet. 

Bass. I will not fail you. 

Gra. \^ I lOok not well, Signior Antonio ; 
You ^ave *.oo much respect upon the world : 
They loc j \\ that do buy it with much care : 
Believe mc, you are marvelously chang'd. 

Ant. I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano; 
A stage, where every man must piny a part. 
And mine a sad one. 

Gra. Let me play the fool : 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ; 
And let liiy liver rather heat with wine 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groaus. 
Why should a man, whose blood *\s 'waxrcv ^m^Oc^xw 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster^ 
Sleep when he wakes ? and creep VT\\.o\.\ve\a>xcvw 
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By being peevish ? I tell thee what, Antonio,-i- 
I love thee, and it is my love that speaks, — 
There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 
And do a willful stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 
As who should say, " I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark I " 

my Antonio, I do know of these. 
That therefore only are reputed wise 
For saying nothing ; when, I'm very sure. 

If they should speak, 'twould almost damn those ears, 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. 
I'll tell *hee more of this another time : 
But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool-gudgeon, this opinion. — 
Come, good Lorenzo. — Fare ye well awhile 
I'll end my exhortation after dinner. 
Lor, Well, we will leave you, then, till dinner-time : 

1 must be one of these same dumb wise men. 
For Gratiano never lets me speak. 

Gra. Well, keep mc company but two years more, 
Thou shalt not know th^ sound of thine own tongue. 

AnL Farewell : I'll grow a talker for this gear. 

Gra, Thanks, i'fr th ; for silence is only commendable 
In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 

Exeunt Gratiano and Lorenzo, 

Ant, Is that any thing now ? 

Bass, Gratiano sneaks an infinite deal of nothing, mure 
than any man in all Venice. His reasons are ac two 
grains of whc:.t hid in two bushels of chaff : you shall 
seek all day ere ) v.u find them ; and when you have them, 
they are not worth the search. 

Ant, Well ; tell me now, what lady is the same 
To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage. 
That you to-day promis'd to tell me of .^ 

Bass, 'Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled mine estate, 
By something showing a more swelling port 
7>^a/3 my faint means would grant cotv\.\tvw^tvc:^\ 
i^or do I now make moan to be abt\dg,*d 

III. 6. V^«^^^^ 
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From such a noble rate ; but my chief care 
Is, to come fairly off from the great debts. 
Wherein my time, somethin^^ too prodigal. 
Hath left me gag'd. To you, Antonio, 
I owe the most, in money and in love ; 
And from your love I have a warranty 
T' unburden all my plots and purpos'^r. 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

Ant, I pray you, good Bassanio, let me know it ; 
And if it stand, as you yourself still do. 
Within the eye of honor, be assur'd 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, 
Lie all unlock'd to your occasions. 

Bass. In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the selfsame flight 
The selfsame way with more advi^od watch. 
To find the other forth ; and by adventuring both, 
I oft found both : I urge this childhood proof. 
Because what follows is pure innocence. 
I owe you much ; and, like a willful youth. 
That which I owe is lost : but if you please 
To shoot another arrow that self way 
Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 
As I will watch the aim, or to find both. 
Or bring your latter hazard back again. 
And thankfully rest debtor for the first. 

Ant. You know me well ; and herein spend but time 
To wind about my love with circumstance ; 
And out of doubt you do me now more wrong 
In making question of my uttermost. 
Than if you had made waste of all I have : 
Then do but say to me what I should do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am prest unto it : therefore, speak. 

Bass. In Belmont is a lady richly left ; 
And she is fair, and, fairer than that word. 
Of wondrous virtues : sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages : 
Her name is Portia ; nothing undervalu'd 
To Cato's daughter, Brutus* Port\a: 
}^or is the wide world ignorant ol Vver Nsrox\\\ \ 
For the four winds blow in from ever^ co^sV 
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Xcnown^d suitors and her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece ; 
Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos* strand» 
And i.ir.ny Jasons come in quest of her. 

my Antonio, had I but the mears 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 

1 have a mind presages me such thrift, 
That I should questionless be fortunate * 

Ant. Thou know'st that all my fortunes are at sea , 
Neither have I money, p.or commodity 
To raise a present sum : therefore, go f rth 
Try what my credit can in Venice do ; 
T!iat shall be rack'd, eve:, to the uttermost. 
To ^ rnish thee to 1 Imont, to fair Portia, 
Go, ^jresently inquire, and so will I, 
Where money is ; and I no question make. 
To have .: of my trust, or for my sake. {^Exeunt 

Scene II. Belmont. A room tn Portia's house. 
Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

For, By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is a-weaiyol 
this great world. 

Ner. You would be, sweet madam, if your miseries 
were in the same abundance as your good fortunes are : 
and yet, for aught I see, they are as sick that surfeit with 
too much, as they that starve with nothing. It is no 
mean happiness, therefore, to be seated in the mean: 
superfluity comes sooner by white hairs ; but competency 
lives longer. 

For, Good sentences, and well pronounced. 

Ner, They would be better, if well followed. 

For. If to do were as easy as to know what were good 
to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's cot- 
tages princes' palaces. It is a good divine that follows 
his own instructions: I can easier teach twenty what 
were good to be done, than be one of the twenty to fol- 
low mine own teaching. The brain i.iay devise laws for 
the blood ; but a hot temper leaps o'er a cold decree: 
such a hare is madness the youth, to skip o'er the meshes 
of g^ood -counsel the cripple. Bui \.Vv\s xt^sotvlu^ is not in 
the fashion to choose me a husband'.— O \cv^» \^cv^ >*ia^^ 

111. E. ^>^'^•'^ 
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" choose " ! I may neither choose whom I would, nof 
refuse whom I dislike ; so is the will of a living daughter 
curbed by the will of a dead father. — Is it not hard, 
Nerissa, that I cannot choose one, nor refuse none ? 

Ner, Your father was ever virtuous ; and holy men, at 
their death, have good inspirations : therefore, the lottery, 
that he hath devised in these three chests of gold, silver, 
and lead, — whereof who chooses his meaning chooses 
you, — will, no doubt, never be chosen by any rightly, but 
one who you shall rightly love. But what warmth is 
there in your affection towards any of these princely 
suitors that are already come ? 

Por. I pray thee, over-name them ; and as thou namest 
them, I will describe them ; and, according to my descrip- 
tion, level at my affection. 
Ner, First, there is the Neapolitan prince. 
Por. Ay, that's a colt indeed, for he doth nothing but 
talk of his horse ; and he makes it a great appropriation 
to his own good parts, that he can shoe him himself. I 
am much afraid my lady his mother played false with a 
smith. 
Ner, Then is there the County Palatine. 
Por, He doth nothing but frown ; as who should say, 
" An you will not have me, choose : " he hears merry 
tales, and smiles not : I fear he will prove the weeping 
philosopher when he grows old, being so full of unman- 
nerly sadness in his youth. I had rather be married to a 
Death's-head with a bone in his mouth than to either of 
these : — God defend me from these two ! 

Ner. How say you by the French lord. Monsieur Le 
Bon? 

Por. God made him, and therefore let him pass for a 
man. In truth, I know it is a sin to be a mocker : but, 
he! — why, he hath a horse better than the Neapolitan's ; 
a better bad habit of frowning than the Count Palatine : 
he is every man in no man ; if a throstle sing, he falls 
straight a-capering ; he will fence with his own shadow : 
if I should marry him, I should marry twenty husbands. 
If he would despise me, I would (orgwt Vvvrcv*, \crc S^\vr. 
'^ve me to madness, I shall never requVVe Vvvkv. 
A^ifr. T^Aat say you, then, to Fa\c«>Tv>ax\A^'e:,\^^^^^^"^ 
03ron of England? 

"^'''^'J Ill.g. 
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Por. You know I say nothing to him : for he under* 
stands not me, nor I him : he hath neither Latin, French, 
nor Italian ; and you will come into the court and swear 
hat I have a poor pennyworth in the English. He is a 
proper man's picture ; but, alas, who can converse wiih a 
dumb-show ? How oddly he is suited ! I think he 
bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his 
bonnet in Germany, and his behavior every where. 

Ner, What think you of the Scottish lord, his neighbor? 

Por. That he hath a neighborly charity in him ; for he 
borrowed a box of the ear of the Englishman, and swore 
he would pay him again when he was able : I think the 
Frenchman became his surety, and sealed under for 
another. 

Ner, How like y6u the young German, the Duke of 
Saxony's nephew? 

Por, Very vilely in the morning, when he is sober : 
and most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk . 
when he is best, he is a little worse than a man ; and 
when he is worst, he is little better than a beast. And 
the worst fall that ever fell, I hope I shall make shift to 
go without him. 

Ner, If he should offer to choose, and choose the right 
casket, you should refuse to perform your father's will, 
if you should refuse to accept him. 

Por, Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee, set 
a deep glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary casket ; for, 
if the devil be within, and that temptation without, I 
know he will choose it. I will do any thing, Nerissa, ere 
I will be married to a sponge. 

Ner, You need not fear, lady, the having any of these 
k.v^ds : they have acquainted me with their determina- 
tions ; which is, indeed, to return to their home, and to 
trouble you with no more suit, unless you may be won 
by some other sort than your father's imposition, depend- 
ing on the caskets. 

Por, If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as chaste 

as Diana, unless I be obtained by the manner of my 

father* s wiL'. I am glad this parcel of wooers are so rea- 

sonable ; foi there is not one amotv^lKem. but I dote on 

Ms very absence ^ and I pray God ^x^xvV \^cvew\ ^ Viw 

departure. 

in. lo. V>^.^^^ ^^ 
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Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your father's 
time, a Venetian, a scholar and a soldier, that came hither 
in company of the Marquis of Montferrat ? 

Por, Yes, yes, it was Bassanio : as I think, so was he 
called. 

JVer, True, madam : he, of all the men that ever my 
foolish eyes looked upon, was the best deserving a fair lady. 

Par, I remember him well ; and I remember him 
worthy of thy praise. 

Enter a Servant, 

How now ! what news ? 

Serv, The four strangers seek for you, madam, to take 
their leave : and there is a forerunner come from a fifth,the 
Prince of Morocco ; who brings word, the prince his 
master will be here to-night. 

Por. If I could bid the fifth welcome with so good 
heart as I can bid the other four farewell, I should be 
glad of his approach : if he have the condition of a saint 
and the complexion of a devil, I had rather he should 
shrive me than wive me. 
Come, Nerissa. — Sirrah, go before. — 
Whiles we shut the gate upon one wooer, another knocks 
at the door. \Exeunt^ 

Scene III. Venice, A public place. 
Enter B ASSANIO and ShylocK. 

Shy, Three thousand ducats, — well. 

Bass, Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy, For three months, — well. 

Bass, For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be 
bound. 

Shy, Antonio shall become bound, — well. 

Bass, May you stead me ? will you pleasure me ? shall 
I know your answer ? 

Shy, Three thousand ducats for three months, and 
Antonio bound. 

Bass, Your answer to that. 

Shy, Antonio is a good man. ^ 

j9ass. Have you heard any impulaWotv Vo xXv^coTvXx-ax^ 
Sir. Ho, no, no, no, no ; — my me^imtv^/vcv^^^^^'S^^'* 

''^ •^^ "'J III. IX. 
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is a good man, is to have you understand me, that he is 
sufficient. Yet his means are in supposition : he hath an 
argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies ; I un- 
derstand, moreover, upon the Rialto, he hath a third at 
Mexico, a fourth for England, — and other ventures he 
hath squandered abroad. But ships are but boards, 
sailors but men : there be land-rats and water-rats, land- 
thieves, and water-thieves, — I mean pirates ; and then 
there is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks. The man 
is, notwithstanding, sufficient: — three thousand ducats: 
—I think I may take his bond. 

Bass, Be assured you may. 

Shy, I will be assured I may ; and, that I may be as- 
sured I will bethink me. May I speak with Antonio ? 

Bass, If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy. Yes, to smell pork ; to eat of the habitation which 
your prophet the Nazarite conjured the devil into. I will 
buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and so following ; but I will not eat with you, drink with 
you, nor pray with you. What news on the Rialto? — 
Who is he comes here ? 

Enter Antonio. 

Bass, This is Signior Antonio. 

Shy, \aszde] How like a fawning publican he looks t 
I hate him for he is a Christian ; 
But more, for that, in low simplicity. 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear hinru 
He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails. 
Even there where merchants most do congregate^ 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe. 
If I forgive him ! 

Bass, Shylock, do you hear ? 

Shy, I am debating of my present store ; 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 
/ cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats. ^\\2i\. ol VW\> 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew oi my Inbe. 
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Will furnish me. But soft ! how many months 

Do you desire ? — Rest you fair, good signior; [ To AntoHUK 

Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 

Ant, Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow. 
By taking nor by giving of excess, 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a custom. — Is he yet possess'd 
How much we would ? 

Shy, Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Ant, And for three months. 

Shy, I had forgot, — three months, you told me so. 
Well, then, your bond ; and let me see, — but hear you; 
Methought you said you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. 

Ant, I do never use it. 

Shy, When Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban's sheep,-* 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third possessor ; ay, he was the third, — 

Ant, And what of him ? did he take interest ? 

Shy, No, not take interest ; not, as you would say. 
Directly interest : mark what Jacob did. 
When Laban and himself were compromised 
That all the eanlings which were streak 'd and pied 
Should fall as Jacob's hire, the ewes, being rank. 
In end of autumn turned to the rams ; 
And when the work of generation was 
Between these woolly breeders in the act. 
The skillful shepherd peel'd me certain wands, 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind. 
He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 
Fall parti-color 'd lambs, and those were Jacob's. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was blest : 
And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 

Ant, This was a venture, sir, that Jacob serv'd for } 
A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 
But sway'd and fashion'd by the hand of heaven^ 
Was this inserted to make interest good*^ 
Or \s your gold and silver ewes and tarns'^ 

SAy. I cannot tell ; I make it breed as laaX\ — 
m note me, signior. 
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Ant. Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul, producing holy witness. 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart : 
O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, — 'tis a good round sum, 
Three months from twelve, — then, let me see, the rate - 

Ant. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholding to you ? 

Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft. 
In the Rialto, you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances : 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug ; 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe : 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog. 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well, then, it now appears you need my help : 
Go to, then ; you come to me, and you say, 
*' Shylock, we would have moneys : " — you say so; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold : moneys is your suit. 
What should I say to you ? Should I not say, 
" Hath a dog money ? is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducatb ? '* or , 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key,. 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness . 
Say this, — 

•• Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurn 'd me such a day ; another time 
You call'd me dog ; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much moneys " ? 

Ant, I am as like to call thee so again. 
To spit on thee again, to spurn the^ too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not . . 

As to thy friend — for when did f rj[(^ndship take 
A breed for barren metal of bis friend ? — , 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who if he break, thou mayst wixVi Wues la.cft 
^«cf the penalty. , . 

"^^- Why, look you, \\o>N '^c)>3l s\.oTm\ 

in. 14. v^o,n.v 
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I would be friends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the shames that you have stain 'd me with, 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my moneys, 
And you'll not hear me : this is kind I offer. 

Bass. This were kindness. 

Sky. This kindness will I show ;--• 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond ; and, in a merry sport, 
If you repay me not on such a day. 
In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Express 'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant, Content, in faith : I'll seal to such a bond* 
And say there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass, You shall not seal to such a bond for me: 
I'll rather dwell in my necessity. 

Ant, Why, fear not, man ; I will not forfeit it : 
Within these two months, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Sky, O father Abraham, what these Christians 9X% 
Whose own hard dealing teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others ! — Pray you tell me this ; 
If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 
A pound of man's flesh taken from a man 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say. 
To buy his favor, I extend this friendship : 
If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 
And, for my love, I pray you wrong me not. 

Ant. Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 

Sky, Then meet me forthwith at the notary'i 
Give him direction for this merry bond ; 
And I will go and purse the ducals sUaI\^\. % 
See to my house, left in the f earluV euaxS 
0/an unthrifty knave ; and preseivw 
/ will be with you. 

'^^ 1X1. 19. 
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Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew. \Exit Shylockt 

This Hebrew will turn Christian : he grows kind. 

Bass, I like not fair terms and a villain's mind. 

Ant, Come on : in this there can be no dismay ; 
My ships come home a month before the day. \Exeunt, 

ACT n. 

Scene I. Belmont. A room in Portia's house. 

Flourish of cornets. Enter the Prince of Morocco and 
his Train ; Portia, Nerissa, and other of her 

Attendants, 

Mor, Mislike me not for my complexion. 
The shadow'd livery of the burnish 'd sun, 
To whom I am a neighbor and near bred. 
Bring me the fairest creature northward bom. 
Where Phoebus' tire scarce thaws the icicles. 
And let us make incision for your love. 
To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine. 
I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 
Hath fear'd the valiant : by my love, I swear 
The best-regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov'd it too : I would not change this hue. 
Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle oueeiu 

Por, In terms of choice I am not solely led 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes ; 
Besides, the lottery of my destiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing: 
But, if my father had not scanted me. 
And hedgd me by his will, to yield myself 
His wife who wins me by that means I told you» 
Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair 
As any comer I have look'd on yet 
For my affection. 

Mor, Even for that I thank you : 

Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caskets. 
To try my fortune. By this scimitar, — 
That slew the Sophy, and a Persian prince 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman,— 
I would outstare ';he sternest eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart most daring on ihe eaiXYv, 
^Juck the young sucking cubs from l\\e sYveAi^^x, 
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Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey. 
To win thee, lady. But, alas the while ! 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Alcides beaten by his page ; 
And so may I, blind Fortune leading me, 
Miss that which one unworthier may attain. 
And die with gfrieving. 

Por. You must take your chance ; 

And either not attempt to choose at all. 
Or swear before you choose, — if you choose wrong. 
Never to speak to lady afterward 
In way of marriage : therefore be advis'd. 

Mor. Nor will not. Come, bring me unto my chanC6k 

Por. First, forward to the temple : after dinner 
Your hazard shall be made. 

Mor, Good fortune then ! 

To make me blest or cursed'st among men. 

[Cornets, and exeunt^ 

Scene 1 1. Venice, A street. 

Enter Launcelot. 

Laun, Certainly my conscience will serve me to run 
from this Jew my master. The fiend is at mine elbow, 
and tempts me, saying to me, " Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbp, 
good Launcelot," or " good Gobbo," or " good Launcelot 
Gobbo, use your legs, take the start, run away." My 
conscience says, " No ; take heed, honest Launcelot ; 
take heed, honest Gobbo," or, as aforesaid, "honest 
Launcelot Gobbo ; do not run ; scorn running with thy 
heels." Well, the most courageous^fiend bids me pack : 
" Via / " says the fiend ; " away ! " says the fiend ; " for 
the heavens, rouse up a brave mind," says the fiend, " and 
run." Well, my conscience, hanging about the neck of 
my heart, says very wisely to me, " My honest friend 
Launcelot, being an honest man's son," — or rather an 
honest woman's son : — for, indeed, my (aLlV\^\ ^\^ 's^^xsNfc- 
thing smack, something grow to, — V\e\vaLd2LVvcv^oV\asX^% 
--well my conscitxic^ says, ** l^avinceVoX., \i>3A^^ '^^"^- 
"^ Budge/' says ih^ fiend. "Budge tvox;' ^^^ ^^ "^^ 

'^^•'•'^•i III. 17. 
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science. Conscience, say I, you counsel Well ; fiend, say 
I, you counsel well; to be ruled by my conscience, I 
should stay with the Jew my master, who — God bless the 
maric l — is a kind of devil ; and, to run away from the 
Jew, I should be ruled by the fiend, who, saving your 
reverence, is the devil himself. Certainly the Jew is the 
very devil incarnation ; and, in my conscience, my con- 
science is but a kind of hard conscience, to offer to counsel 
me to stay with the Jew. The fiend gives the more 
friendly counsel ; I will run, fiend ; my heels are at your 
commandment ; I will run. 

Enter Old GOBBO, wzth a basket. 

Gob, Master young man, you, I pray you, which is the 
way to master Jew's r 

Laun, [aside] O heavens, this is my true-begotten 
father ! who, being more than sand-blind, high-gravel- 
blind, knows me not : — I will try confusions with him. 

Gob, Master young gentleman, I pray you, which is the 
way to master Jew's ? 

Laun, Turn up on your right hand at the next turning, 
but, at the next turning of all, on your left ; marry, at the 
very next turning, turn of no hand, but turn down indi- 
rectly to the Jew's house. 

Gob. By God's sonties, 'twill be a hard way to hit. Can 
you tell me whether one Launcelot, that dwells with him, 
dwell with him or no ? 

Laun, Talk you of young Master Launcelot? — 
\Aside\ Mark me now ; now will I raise the waters. — 
Talk you of young Master Launcelot ? 

Goo, No master, sir, but a poor man's son : his father, 
though I say it, is an honest exceeding poor man, and, 
God be thanked, wdl to live. 

Laun, Well, let his father be what 'a will, we talk of 
young Master Launcelot. 

Gob, Your worship's friend, and Launcelot, sir, 

Laun, But, I pray you, ergo, old man, ergo, I beseech 
you, talk you of young Master Launcelot } 

^^A Oi Launcelot, an't please your mastership. 
^auft, £r^o. Master Launcelol. Ta\Vw tvo\. o( Master 
Launcelot, father; for the young gerv\\ercvaiv — ^.c^OkX^vev^ 
^o rates and Destinies, and such odd sa.^tv^'i, XJtv^ '^^^Xfcx^ 

L 
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Three, and such branches of learning — is, indeed, de- 
ceased ; or, as you would say in plain terms, gone to 
heaven. 

Gob, Marry, God forbid ! the boy was the very staff of 
my age, my very prop. 

Laun, [astde] Do I look like a cudgel or a hovel-post, 
a staff or a prop ? — Do you not know me, father ? 

God, Alack the day, I know you not, young gentleman : 
but, I pray you, tell me, is my boy — God rest his soul I — 
alive or dead } 

Laun, Do you not know me, father } 

Gob, Alack ! sir, I am sand-blind ; I know you not. 

Laun, Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you might 
fail of the knowing me : it is a wise father that knows his 
own child. Well, old man, I will tell you news of your 
son : give me your blessing [kneels with his back to 
Gobbo] : truth will come to light ; murder cannot be hid 
long, — a man's son may ; but, in the end, truth will out. 

Gob, Pray you, sir, stand up : I am sure you are not 
Launcelot, my boy. 

Laun, Pray you, let's have no more fooling about it, 
but give me your blessing : I am Launcelot, your boy 
that was, your son that is, your child that shall be. 

Gob, I cannot think you are my son. 

Laun, I know not what I shall think of that : but I am 
Launcelot, the Jew's man ; and I am sure Margery your 
wife is my mother. 

Gob, Her name is Margery, indeed : I'll be sworn, if 
thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own flesh and blood. 
[ Taking hold of Launcelofs back hair] Lord worsh i ped 
might he be ! what a beard hast thou got ! thou hast got 
more hair on thy chin than Dobbin my fill-horse has on 
his tail. 

Laun, [rising] It should seem, then, that Dobbin's 
tail grows backward ; I am sure he had more hair of his 
tail than I have of my face when I last saw him. 

Gob, Lord, how art thou changed ! How dost thou and 
thy master agree ? I have brought him a present. How 
gree you now ? 

Laun, Well well : but, for m*\t\e ovjtv v^tV, ^"s* \ ^^^ 
set up my rest to run away, so 1 wVW tvoV t^-sX NJ^'V -vc^^ 
run some ground. My master's a \trj >^ '• «^^^ ^^"^ 
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present ! give him a halter : I am famished in his service ; 
you may tell every finger I have with my ribs. Father, I 
am glad you are. come : give me your present to one 
Master Bassanio, who, indeed, g^ves rare new liveries : if 
I serve not him, I will run as far as God has any ground. 
— O rare fortune ! here comes the man : — to him, father ; 
for I am a Jew, if I serve the Jew any longer. 

Enter Bassanio, with Leonardo and other 

Followers, 

Bass, You may do so ; — but let it be so hasted, that 
supper be ready at the furthest by five of the clock. See 
these letters delivered ; put the liveries to making ; and 
desire Gratiano to come anon to my lodging. 

{Exit a Servants 

Laun, To him, father. 

Gob, God bless your worship ! 

Bass, Gramercy : wouldst thou aught with me ? 

Gob, Here's my son, sir, a poor boy, — 

Laun, Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich Jew's man ; 
that would, sir, — as my father shall specify, — 

Gob, He hath a great infection, sir, as one would say, 
10 serve, — 

Laun, Indeed, the short and the long is, I serve the 
Jew, and have a desire, — as my father shall specify, — 

Gob, His master and he — saving your worship's rever- 
ence — are scarce cater-cousins, — 

Laun, To be brief, the very truth is, that the Jew hav- 
ing done me wrong, doth cause me, — as my father, being, 
I nope, an old man, shall fruitify unto you, — 

Gob. I have here a dish of doves that I would bestow 
upon your worship ; and my suit is, — 

Laun, In very brief, the suit is impertinent to myself, 
as your worship shall know by this honest old man ; and, 
though I say it, though old man, yet, poor man, mj 
father. 

Bass, One speak for both. — What would you ? 

Laun, Serve you, sir. 

^^/^. That is the very defect of the matter, sir. 
^ass. I know ihtt. well ; thou hasl oblava'd thy suit . 
Shylock thy master spoke with me lV\\s dac^. 
^ndhath preferred thee,— if it be prei^rmeivV 
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To leave a rich Jew's service, to become 
The follower of. so poor a gentleman. 

Laun, The old proverb is very well parted between my 
master Shylock and you, sir : you have the grace of Gocl, 
sir, and he hath enough. 

Bass, Thou speak'st it well. — Go, father, with thy 
son. — 
Take leave of thy old master, and inquire 
My lodging out. — Give him a livery [ To his Followers, 
More guarded than his fellows' : see it done. 

Laun, Father, in. — I cannot get a service, no ; — I 
have ne'er a tongue in my head. — Well {looking on his 
palm], if any man in Italy have a fairer table, which doth 

offer to swear upon a book, I shall have good fortune ! 

Go to, here's a simple line of life ! here's a small trifle of 
wives I alas, fifteen wives is nothing ! eleven widows and 
nine maids is a simple coming-in for one man ; and then 
to scape drowning thrice, and to be in peril of my life with 
the edge of a feather-bed, — here are simple scapes I Well, 
if Fortune be a woman, she's a good wench for this gear, 
— Father, come; I'll take my leave of the Jew in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

[Exeunt Launcelot and old Gobb^m 

Bass, I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this : 
These things being bought and orderly bestow'd. 
Return in haste, for I do feast to-night 
My best-esteem'd acquaintance : hie thee, go. 

Leon, My best endeavors shall be done herein. 

Enter Gratiano. 

Gra, Where is your master ? 

Leon Yonder, sir, he walks. [Exit. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, — 

Bass. Gratiano! 

Gra. I have a suit to you. 

Bass. You have obtain'd it. 

Gra. Nay, you must not deny me : I must go 
With you to Belmont. 

Bass. Why, then you must. But hear thee, Gt^lvMs^v 
Thou art too wild, too rude, and \>o\d ol no\c^» — 
Parts that become thee happWy etvow^Vv, 
And in such eyes as ours appear ivoX. VavjXVs v 
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But where thou art not known, why, there they show 

Something too liberal. Pray thee, take pain 

T'allay with some cold drops of modesty 

Thy skipping spirit ; lest, through thy wild behavior, 

I be misconstrued in the place I go to. 

And lose my hopes. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, hear me : 

If I do not put on a sober habit. 
Talk with respect, and swear but now and then. 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely ; 
Nay, more, while grace is saying, hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and sigh, and say amen ; 
Use all th' observance of civility. 
Like one well studied in a sad ostent 
To please his grandma, — never trust me more. 

Bass. Well, we shall see your bearing. 

Gra. Nay, but I bar to-night : you shall not gauM 
me 

By what we do to-night. 

Bass. No, that were pity : 

I would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpose merriment. But fare you well : 
I have some business. 

Gra. And I must to Lorenzo and the rest : 
But we will visit you at supper-time. {ExeunU 

Scene IIL The same. A room in Shylock's house. 
Enter Jessica and Launcelot. 

Jes. I'm sorry thou wilt leave my father so: 
Our house is hell ; and thou, a merry devil, 
Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness. 
But fare thee well ; there is a ducat for thee : 
And, Launcelot, soon at supper shalt thou see 
Lorenzo, who is thy new master's guest : 
Give him this letter ; do it secretly ; — 
And so farewell : I would not have my father 
See me in talk with thee. 

Laun. Adieu ; tears exhibit my tongue. Most beauti- 
ful pagan, most sweet Jew ! if a Christian did not play 
tht knave and get thee, I am much deceived. But adieu : 

III. 22. \]A..<^.'V, a«. 
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these foolish drops do somewhat drown my manly spirit : 
adieu. 

Jes, Farewell, good Launcelot. — \Exit Launcelot. 
Alack, what heinous sin is it in me 
To be asham'd to be my father's child I 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, 
I am not to his manners. O Lorenzo, 
If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife,— 
Become a Christian, and thy loving wife ! \ExtU 

Scene IV. The same, A street. 

Enter Gratiano, Lorenzo, Salarino, and Solanio, 

Lor, Nay, we will slink away in supper-time. 
Disguise us at my lodging, and return 
Ml in an hour. 

Gra, We have not made good preparation. 

Salar, We have not spoke us yet of torch-bearers. 

Solan, *Tis vile, unless it may be quaintly order'd, 
And better in my mind not undertook. 

Lor, 'Tis now but four o'clock ; we have two hours 
To furnish us. 

Enter Launcelot, with a letter. 

Friend Launcelot, what's the news ? 

Laun, An it shall please you to break up this, it shall 
seem to signify. 

Lor, I know the hand : in faith, 'tis a fair hand ; 
And whiter than the paper that it writ on 
Is the fair hand that writ. 

Gra, Love-news, in faith. 

Laun, By your leave, sir. 

Lor, Whither goest thou ? 

Laun, Marry, sir, to bid my old master the Jew to sup 
to-night with my new master the Christian. 

Lor, Hold here, take this [gives money\ : — tell gentle 
Jessica 
I will not fail her ; — speak it privately ; 
Go. — Gentlemen, \Exit Launcelot, 

Will you prepare you for this masque to-night ? 
I am provided of a torch-bearer. 

Salar, Ay, marry, I'll be gone about it straight* 

Solan, And so will I. 
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Lor. Meet me and Gratiano 

At Gratiano's lodging some hour hence. 

Salar, 'Tis good we do so. [^Exeunt Salar, and Solaris 

Gra, Was not that letter from fair Jessica ? 

Lor, I must needs tell thee all. She hath directed 
How I shall take her from her father's house ; 
What gold and jewels she is furnish 'd with ; 
What page's suit she hath in readiness. 
If e'er the Jew her father come to heaven. 
It will be for his gentle daughter's sake : 
And never dare misfortune cross her foqt. 
Unless she do it under this excuse, — 
That she is issue to a faithless Jew. 
Come, go with me : peruse this as thou goest : 
Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer. \ExeunU 

Scene V. The same. Before Shylock'S house. 
Enter Shylock and Launcelot. 

Shy, Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes shall be thy judge» 
The difference of old Shylock and Bassanio : — 
What, Jessica ! — thou shalt not gormandize. 
As thou hast done with me ; — What, Jessica ! — 
And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out ; — 
Why, Jessica, I say ! 

Laun, Why, Jessica ! 

Shy, Who bids thee call ? I do not bid thee call. 

Laun, Your worship was wont to tell me I could do 
nothing without bidding. 

Enter JESSICA. 

Jes, Call you ? what is your will ? 

Shy, I am bid forth to supper, Jessica : 
There are my keys. — But wherefore should I go • 
I am not bid for love ; they flatter me : 
But yet I'll go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Christian. — Jessica, my girl, 
Look to my house. — I am right loth to go : 
There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest. 
For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 

Laun, I beseech you, sir, go : my young master dotl| 
expect your reproacn. , 

III. n> ^K.o.v.«iJ 
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Shy. So do I his. 

Laun. And they have conspired together, — I will not 
say you shall see a masque ; but if you do, then it was not 
for nothing that my nose fell a-bleeding on Black-Monday 
last at six o'clock i' the morning, falling out that year on 
Ash-Wednesday was four year in the afternoon. 

Shy. What, are there masques ? — Hear you me, Jessica : 
Lock up my doors ; and when you hear the drum. 
And the vile squealing of the wry-neck'd fife. 
Clamber not you up to the casements then. 
Nor thrust your head into the public street. 
To gaze on Christian fools with varnish 'd faces ; 
But stop my house's ears, — I mean my casements : 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. — By Jacob's staff, I swear 
I have no mind of feasting forth to-night : 
But I will go. — Go you before me, sirrah ; 
Say I will come. 

Laun. I will go before, sir. — 

Mistress, look out at window for all this ; 

There will come a Christian by 

Will be worth a Jewess' eye. \Exit^ 

Shy, What says that fool of Hagar's offspring, ha ? 

Jes. His words were, " Farewell, mistress ; " nothing 
else. 

Shy, The patch is kind enough ; but a huge feeder. 
Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day 
More than the wild-cat : drones hive not with me ; 
Therefore I part with him ; and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waste 
His borrow'd purse. — Well, Jessica, go in : 
Perhaps I will return immediately : 
Do as I bid you ; shut doors after you : 
Fast bind, fast find, — 
A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. \Exif^ 

Jes. Farewell ; and if my fortune be not crost, 
I have a father, you a daughter, lost. \Extt 

Enter Gratiano and Salarino, masked. 

Gra. This is the pent-house under which Lorenzo 
Desir'd us to make stand. 
Salar. His hour is aVrcvosX ^^fiX% 

m.o.v, MS.) III. 35. 
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Gra, And it is marvel he out-dwells his hour. 
For lovers ever run before the clock. 

Salar, O, ten times faster Venus pigeons fly 
To seal love's bonds new-made than they are wont 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited ! 

Gra, That ever holds : who riseth from a feast 
With that keen appetite that he sits down ? 
Where is the horse that doth un tread again 
His tedious measures with th* unbated fire 
That he did pace them first ? All things that are 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy'd. 
How like a younker or a prodigal 
The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the strumpet wind I 
How like a prodigal doth she return, 
With over- weather 'd ribs, and ragged sails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the strumpet wind ! 

Salar, Here comes Lorenzo: — more of this hereafter. 

Enter Lorenzo. 

Lor, Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode ; 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait : 
When you shall please to play the thieves for wives, 
I'll watch as long for you then. — Come, approach ; 
Here dwells my father Jew. — Ho ! who's within ? 

Enter JESSICA, above, in boy's clothes, 

Jes, Who are you ? Tell me, for more certainty. 
Albeit I'll swear that I do know 'your tongue. 

Lor, Lorenzo, and thy love. 

Jes. Lorenzo, certain ; and my love, indeed,^ 
For who love I so much ? And now who knows 
But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours ? 

Lor, Heaven and thy thoughts are witness that thou 
art. 

Jes, Here, catch this casket ; it is worth the pains, 
I'm glad 'tis night, you do not look on me. 
For I am much asham'd of my exchange : 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit ; 
I^or if they could, Cupid himself would blush 
To see me thus transformed to abo^. 
-^^^ Descend, for you must be itv^ tQTc\v-\it»x«* 

Ul. «6. \jii»o^t»"«x 
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Tes, What, must I hold a candle to my shames ? 
They in themselves, good sooth, are too-too light. 
Why, 'tis an office of discovery, love : 
Ana I should be obscur'd. 

Lor, So are you, sweet. 

Even in the lovely garnish of a boy. 
But come at once ; 

For the close night doth play the runaway. 
And we are stay'd for at Bassanio's feast. 

Jes, I will make fast the doors, and g^ld myself 
With some more ducats, and be with you straight*. 

\^Exit above^ 

Gra, Now, by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew. 

Lor, Beshrew me but I love her heartily ; 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her ; 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true ; 
And true she is, as she hath prov'd herself ; 
And therefore, like herself, wise, fair, and true. 
Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 

Enter Jessica, below, . 

What, art thou come ? — On, gentlemen ; away I 
Our masking mates by this time for us stay. 

l^Exit with Jessica and Salartno, 

Enter Antonio. 

Ant, Who's there ? 

Gra, Sig^ior Antonio I 

Ant. Fie, fie, Gratiano ! where are all the rest ? 
'Tis nine o'clock ; our friends all stay for you. 
No masque to-night : the wind is come about ; 
Bassanio presently will go aboard : 
I have sent twenty out to seek for you. 

Gra, I'm glad on't : I desire no mere delight 
Than to be under sail and gone to-night. \Exeuntt 

Scene VI. Belmont, A room in Portia's house. 

Flourish of cornets. Enter Portia, with the Prince ol 

Morocco, and their Trains, 

For. Go dravy aside the curtains, awd ^\scov«t 
The several caskets to this noble pxince, — 
Now wake your choice. 

'^^'T'J lll.a». 
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Mor, The first, of gold, which this inscription bears,— 
" Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire;* 
The second, silver, which this promise carries, — 
" Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves ; " 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt, — 
" Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath."— 
How shall I know if I do choose the right ? 

Por, The one of them contains my picture, prince : 
If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 

Mor, Some god direct my judgment ! Let me see; 
I will survey th' inscriptions back again. 
What says this leaden casket ? 

" Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.* 
Must g^ve, — for what ? for lead ? hazard for lead ? 
This casket threatens: men that hazard all 
Do it in hope of fair advantages • 
A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross ; 
I'll then nor give nor hazard aught for lead. 
What says the silver, with her virgin hue ? 
" Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves,** 
As much as he deserves ! — Pause there, Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand : 
If thou be'st rated by thy estimation. 
Thou dost deserve enough ; and yet enough 
May not extend so far as to the lady : 
And yet to be afeard of my deserving. 
Were but a weak disabling of myself. 
As much as I deserve ! — Why, that's the lady: 
I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, 
In graces, and in qualities of breeding; 
But more than these, in love I do deserve. 
What if I stray 'd no further, but chose here ? — 
Let's see once more this saying grav'd in gold ; 
" Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire." 
Why, that's the lady; all the world desires her; 
From the four corners of the earth they conie, 
To kiss this shrine, this mortal-breathing saint ; 
Th' Hyrcanian deserts and the vasty wilds 
Of wide Arabia are as thoroughfares now 
JF^or princes to come view fa\r PoTlva.*. 
The watery kingdom, whose ambiXiovisV^sA 
Spits in the face of heaven, is ivo bat 
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To stop the foreign spirits ; but they come, 

As o'er a brook, to see fair Portia. 

One of these three contains her heavenly picture. 

Is't like that lead contains her } 'Twere damnation 

To think so base a thought : it were too g^oss 

To rib her cerecloth in tne obscure grave. 

Or shall I think in silver she's immur'd. 

Being tentimes undervalu'd to tried gold ? 

O sinful thought ! Never so rich a gem 

Was set in worse than gold. They have in England 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 

Stamped in gold,-^ but that's insculp'd upon ; 

But here an angel in a gblden bed 

Lies all within. — Deliver me the key : 

Here do I choose, and thrive I as I may ! 

For, There, take it, prince ; and if my form lie there, 
Then I am yours. \He opens the golden casket. 

Mor. O hell ! what have we here ? 

A carrion Death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll ! I'll read the writing. [Reads^ 
" All that glisters is not gold, — 
Often have you heard that told : 
Many a man his life hath sold 
But my outside to behold : 
Gilded tombs do worms infold. 
Had you been as wise as bold. 
Young in limbs, in judgment old. 
Your answer had not been inscroll'd : 
Fare you well ; your suit is cold." 
Cold, indeed ; and labor lost : 
Then, farewell, heat ; and welcome, frost ! — - 
Portia, adieu. I have too griev'd a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus losers part. 

\^Exit with his Train, CornetSt 
For, A gentle riddance. — Draw the curtains, go.— 
Let all of his complexion choose me so. lExeunt, 

Scene VIL Venice, A street. 

Enter Salarino and SOLik^lO, 
Sa/ar. Why, main, I saw Bassamo xitvder sa2\\ 
jVith him is Gratia.no gone along ; 
^ndin their ship I'm sure Lorenzo VstvoX., 

'^''"^'^ I1L.9. 
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Solan, The villain Jew with outcries raised the duke ; 
Who went with him to search Bassanio's ship. 

Salar, He came too late, the ship was under sail : 
But there the duke was given to understand 
That in a gondola were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica : 
Besides, Antonio certified the duke 
They were not with Bassanio in his ship. 

Solan, I never heard a passion so confus'd, 
So strange-outrageous, and so variable, 
As the dog Jew did utter in the streets : 
" My daughter! — O my ducats ! — O my daughter 1 
Fled with a Christian ! — O my Christian ducats ! — 
Justice ! the law ! my ducats, and my daughter I 
A sealed bag, two sealed bags of ducats. 
Of double ducats, stol'n from me by my daughter I 
And jewels, — two stones, two rich and precious stones, 
Stol'n by my daughter ! — Justice ! find the girl ! 
She hath the stones upon her, and the ducats ! " 

Salar, Why, all the boys in Venice follow him. 
Crying, — his stones, his daughter, and his ducats. 

Solan, Let good Antonio look he keep his day. 
Or he shall pay for this. 

Salar, Marry, well remember'd. 

I reasoned with a Frenchman yesterday. 
Who told me,— in the narrow ,seas that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country richly fraught : 
I thought upon Antonio when he told me ; 
And wish'd in silence that it were not his. 

Solan, You were best to tell Antonio what you hear { 
Yet do not suddenly, for it may grieve him. 

Salar. A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
I saw Bassanio and Antonio part : 
Bassanio told him he would make some speed 
Of his return : he answer'd, " Do not so, — 
Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio, 
But stay the very riping of the time ; 
And for the Je\v*s bond which he hath of me, 
I^et It not enter in your mind ol love \ 
^e merry; and employ your cV\\elesl Ocvom^\.% 
-^o courtship, and such fair osteivls ol\o\^ 
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As shall conveniently become you there : " 
And even then, his eye being big with tears. 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him. 
And with affection wondrous sensible 
He wrung Bassanio's hand ; and so they parted. 

Solan, I think he only loves the world for him. 
I pray thee, let us go and find him out. 
And quicken his embraced heaviness 
With some delight or other. 

Salar, Do we so. [Exeuni:. 

Scene VIII. Belmont, A Room in Portia's house. 

Enter Nerissa with a Servant. 

Ner^ Quick, quick, I pray thee; draw the curtain 
straight : 
The Prince of Arraeon hath ta'en his oath. 
And comes to his election presently. 

Flourish of cornets. Enter the Prince of Arragon, 
Portia, and their Trains, 

For, Behold, there stand the caskets, noble prince : 
If you choose that wherein I am contain 'd, 
Straight shall our nuptial rites be solemn iz'd : 
But if you fail, without more speech, my lord. 
You must be gone from hence immediately. 

Ar, I am enjoin'd by oath t' observe three things : — 
First, never to unfold to any one 
Which casket 'twas I chose; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, tiever in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage ; lastly. 
If I do fail in fortune of my choice, 
Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

For, To these injunctions every one doth swear 
That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 

Ar. And so have I address 'd me. Fortune now 
To my heart's hope ! — Gold, silver, and base lead. 
" Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.'' 
You shall look fairer, ere I give or hazard. 
What says the golden chest ? ha I \e\. n\e s^^\ 
** WJ70 chooseth me shall gain what it\axv^ Ycvexv ^esvt^r 
k^hat many men desire I — that many may \>e^ x^€:^^^. 
£y the fool muhitude, that choose by sVvova, 
"'^'""'^'J III. 3x. 
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Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach ; 

Which pries not to th' interior, but, like the martlet. 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 

Even in the force and road of casualty. 

I will not choose what many men desire. 

Because I will not jump with common spirits. 

And rank me with the barbarous multitude. 

Why, then to thee, thou silver treasure-house ; 

Tell me once more what title thou dost bear : 

** Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserv^es • *' 

And well said too ; for who shall go about 

To cozen fortune, and be honorable 

Without the stamp of merit ? Let none presume 

To wear an undeserved dignity. 

O, that estates, degrees, and offices. 

Were not deriv'd corruptly ! and that clear honor 

Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer I 

How many then should cover that stand bare I 

How many be commanded that command ! 

How much low peasantry would then be glean 'd 

Prom the true seed of honor ! and how much honor 

Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times. 

To be new-varnish'd ! Well, but to my choice : 

•** Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves." 

1 will assume desert, — Give me a key for this. 

And instantly unlock my fortunes here, 

[//J? opens the silver casket. 

For, Too long a pause for that which you find there, 

Ar, What's here } the portrait of a blinking idiot. 
Presenting me a schedule ! I will read it. 
How much unlike art thou to Portia ! 
How much unlike my hopes and my deservings I 
^* Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves." 
Did I deserve no more than a fool's head ? 
Is that my prize ? are my deserts no better ? 

Por, T' offend, and judge, are distinct offices. 
And of opposM natures. 

Ar, What is here ? 

IJieads"] ** The fire seven times tried this : 

Seven times tried iVvaX \v]Ld^^x\\. \s. 
That did never choose anv\ss. 
Some there be that &Vvadov^sV:\?.^\ 
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Such have but a shadow's bliss. 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver'd o'er ; and so was this. 
Take what wife you will to bed, 
I will ever be your head : 
So be gone, sir ; you are sped." 

Still more fool I shall appear 

By the time I linger here : 

With one fool's head I came to woo. 

But I go away with two. — 

Sweet, adieu. I'll keep my o^th, 

Patiently to bear my wrotn. 

\Extt with his Traifk 

Pf^r Thus hath the candle singe 'd the moth. 
O, ♦hesc deliberate fools ! when they do choose. 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 

Ner, The ancient saying is no heresy, — 
Mfcanging and wiving goes by destiny. 

Por, Come, draw the curtain, Nerissa. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Where is my lady ? 

Por, Here : what would my lord i 

Serv, Madam, there is alighted at your gate 
K young Venetian, one that comes before 
To signify th' approaching of his lord ; 
From whom he bringeth sensible regreets. 
To wit, besides commends and courteous breath* 
Gifts of rich value. Yet I have not seen 
So likely an ambassador of love : 
A day in April never came so sweet. 
To show how costly summer was at hand, 
As this fore-spurrer comes before his lord. 

Por. No more, I pray thee : I am half afeard 
Thou'lt say anon he is some kin to thee. 
Thou spend 'st such high-day wit in praising him.^ 
Come, come, Nerissa ; for I long to see 
Quick Cupid's post that comes so maxvTveTVj. 
AW-. Bassanio, Lord Love, if t\\y w\\\ \\.>ae\ \E3ccunt. 

*^-»^-^7 III. 33. 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. Venice, A street. 

Enter SOLANio and Salarino. 

Solan, Now, what news on the Rialto ? 

Salar. Why, yet it lives there unchecked, that Antonio 
hath a ship of rich lading wrecked on the narrow seas ; 
the Goodwins, I think they call the place ; a very dan- 
gerous flat and fatal, where the carcasses of many a tall 
ship lie buried, as they say, if my gossip Report be an 
honest woman of her word. 

Solan, I would she were as lying a gossip in that as 
ever knapped ginger, or made her neighbors believe she 
wept for the death of a third husband. But it is true,— 
without any slips of prolixity, or crossing the plain high- 
way of talk, — that the good Antonio, the honest Antonio. 

O, that I had a title good enough to keep his name 

company ! — 

Salar, Come, the full stop. 

Solan, Ha, — what sayest thou? — Why, the end is, he 
hath lost a ship. 

Salar, I would it might prove the end of his losses. 

Solan, Let me say amen betimes, lest the devil cross 
my prayer, — for here he comes in the likeness of a Jew. 

Enter Shylock. 

How now, Shylock ! what news among the merchants ? 

Shy, You knew, none so well, none so well as you, of 
my daughter's flight. 

Salar. That's certain : I, for my part, knew the tailor 
that made the wings she flew withal. 

Solan, And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird 
was fledged ; and then it is the complexion of them all to 
leave the dam. 

Shy, She is damned for it. 

Salar, That's certain, if the devil may be her judge. 

Shy, My own flesh and blood to rebel ! 

Solan, Out upon it, old carrion ! rebels it at these 
years } 

SAy, I say my daughter is my flesh and blood. 
Sa/ar. There is more difterence beVw^ex^ \\v^ ^'e.sK and 
bcrs than between jet and "woty ; rcvox^ \i^v*«^^xv ^^>i5. 
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bloods than there is between red wine and rhenish. — 
But tell us, do you hear whether Antonio have had any 
loss at sea or no ? 

Shy, There I have another bad match : a bankrupt, 
a prodigal, who dare scarce show his head on the Rialto; 
— a beggar, that was used to come so smug upon the 
mart ; — let him look to his bond : he was wont to call 
me usurer ; — let him look to his bond : he was wont to 
lend money for a Christian courtesy ; — let him look to 
his bond. 

Salar, Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not take 
his flesh : what's that good for ? 

Shy, To bait fish withal : if it will feed nothing else, it will 
feed my revenge. He hath disgraced me, and hindered 
me half a million ; laughed at my losses, mocked at my 
gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled 
my friends, heated mine enemies ; and what's his rea- 
son ? I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a 
Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections,' pas- 
sions ? fed with the same food, hurt with the same w^eap- 
ons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and sum- 
mer, as a Christian is } If you prick us, do we not bleed Y 
if you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poison us, do 
we not die } and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge > 
if we are like you in the rest, we will resemble you in 
that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, w^hat is his humility ? 
revenge : if a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his 
sufferance be by Christian example.^ why, revenge. 
The villainy you teach me, I will execute ; and it shall go 
hard but I will better the instruction. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, Gentlemen, my master Antonio is at his house, 
and desires to speak with you both. 

Salar, We have been up and down to seek him. 

Solan, Here comes another of the tribe : a third can* 
not be matched, unless the devil himself turn Jew. 

[Exeunt Solan,^ Salar,^ and, Scruant* 

Enter TUBAl.. 
S4y. How now, Tubal ! what nevjs Itom Oe^o^"^ ^"^^"^ 
thou found my daughter ? 

•'"''"• ^^-^ III. 35. 
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Tub, I often carne where I did hear of her, but cannot 
find her. 

Shy, Why, there, there, there, there ! a diamond gone, 
cost me two thousand ducats in Frankfort ! The curse 
never fell upon our nation till now ; I never felt it till 
now : — two thousand ducats in that ; and other precious, 
precious jewels. — I would my daughter were dead at my 
foot, and the jewels in her ear ! would she were hearsed 
at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin ! No news of 
them? — Why, so: — and I know not what's spent in 
the search : why, then, loss upon loss ! the thief gone 
with so much, and so much to find the thief ; and no 
satisfaction, no revenge : nor no ill luck stirring but 
what lights o' my shoulders ; no sighs but o' my breath- 
ing ; no tears but o* my shedding. 

Tub, Yes, other men have ill luck too : Antonio, as I 
heard in Genoa, — 

Shy What, what, what } ill luck, ill luck ? 

Tub, Hath an argosy cast away, coming from Tripolis. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God ! — Is it true, is it true? 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped the 
wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal : — good news, good 
rews ! ha, ha ! — where ? in Genoa ? 

Tub. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, one 
night fourscore ducats. 

Shy. Thou stickest a dagger in me : — I shall never 
see my gold again : fourscore ducats at a sitting ! four- 
score ducats ! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my 
company to Venice, that swear he cannot choose but break. 

Shy. I am very glad of it; — I'll plague him ; I'll tor- . 
ture him : — I am glad of it. 

Tub. One of them showed me a ring that he had of 
your daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her ! Thou torturest me, Tubal : it was 
my turquoise ; I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor ; 
I would not have g^ven it for a wilderness of monkeys. 

T'uA But Antonio is certainly undone. 
SAy. JVay, that's true, that's very iTW^. C»o,T>3fe^,l^^ 
fne an officer; bespeak him a lottm^VvV >^lQt^« \^'^ 
nave the heart of him, if he lorieW; iox, >w«^Vt^>3\.^\ 

111. 36. ^""'^ * "^ 
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Venice, I can make what merchandise I will. Go, Tubal* 
and meet me at our synagogue ; go, good Tubal ; at our 
synagogue. Tubal. [^Exeunt* 

Scene 1 1. Belmont, A room in Portia's house. 

Enter Bassanio, Portia, Gratiano, Nerissa, and 

Attendants. 

Par. I pray you, tarry : pause a day or two 
Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 
I lose your company : therefore, forbear awhile. 
There's something tells me — but it is not love — 
I would not lose you ; and you know yourself. 
Hate counsels not in such a quality. 
But lest you should not understand me well, — 
And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought,— 
I would detain you here some month or two 
Before you venture for me. I could teach you 
How to choose right, but then I am forsworn ; 
So will I never be : so may you miss me ; 
But if you do, you'll make me wish a sin. 
That I had been forsworn. Beshrew your eyes 
They have o'erlook'd me, and divided me ; 
One half of me is yours, th* other half yours, — 
Mine own, I would ..ay ; but if mine, then yours» 
And so all yours ! O, these naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights ! 
And so, though yours, not yours. — Prove it so» 
Let fortune go to hell for it, — not I. 
I speak too long ; but 'tis to piece the time. 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length. 
To stay you from election. 

Bass. Let me choose ; 

For, as I am, I live upon the rack. 

For. Upon the rack, Bassanio ! then confess 
What treason there is mingled with your love. 

Bass, None but that ugly treason of mistrust^ 
Which makes me fear th' enjoying of my love : 
There may as well be amity and league 
'Tween snovf and iire, as treason atvd xtv^ \o\t* 

j^t^r. Ay, but I fear you speak upotv t.VveT3LC^fc, 
Where men enforced do speak any l\\\tv^. 
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Bass. Promise me life, and I'll confess the truth, 

Por, Well then, confess, and live. 

Bass, Confess, and love. 

Had been the \k ry sum of my confession : 

happy torment, when my torturer 
Doth teach me answers for deliverance ! 
But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

[Curtain drawn from before the cash 

Por, Away, thetk ! I am lock'd in one of them : 
If you do love me, you will find me out. — 
Nerissa, and the rest, stand all aloof. — 
Let music sound whik he doth make his choice ; 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music : that the comparison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be the stream 
And watery death-bed for nim. He may win ; 
And what is music then ? then music is 
Even as the flourish when true subjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch : such it is 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, 
And summon him to marriage. — Now he goes. 
With no less presence, but with much more love. 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea-monster : I stand for sacrifice ; 
The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives. 
With bleared visages, come forth to view 
The issue of th' exploit. Go, Hercules ! 
Live thou, I live : — with much-much more dismay 

1 view the fight than thou that mak'st the fray. 

Music, and the following Song, whilst Bassanio co 
tnents on the caskets to himself. 

Tell me where is fancy bred. 
Or in the heart or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished ? 

Reply, reply. 
\\. IS engender' d m \\\e cy^^» 
With gazing fed ; awd iaxvcTj ^\^& 
In the cradle where VlW^s. 

111.38. V* 
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Let us all ring fancy's knell ; 
I'll begin it, — Ding, dong, bell. 
Ail. Ding, dong, bell. 

Bass, So may the outward shows be least themselves J 
The world is still deceiv'd with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being season 'd with a gracious voice. 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion. 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text. 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts ; 
How many cowards, whoise arts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, were yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ; 
Who, inward search'd, have livers white as milk; 
And these assume but valor's excrement 
To render them redoubted ! Look on beauty, 
And you shall see 'tis purchas'd by the weight ; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature. 
Making them lightest that wear most of it : 
So are those crisped snaky golden locks. 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head. 
The skull that bred them in the sepulcher. 
Thus ornament is but the guil^d shore 
To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word. 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
T' entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy gold. 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee ; 
Nor none of thee, thou stale and common drudge 
'Tween man and man : but thou, thou meager lead, 
Which rather threatenest than dost promise aught. 
Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence ; 
And here choose I : — joy be the consequence ! 

Por. How all the other passions fleet to ^.\x, — 
As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraic.' d ^^s^^vc^ 
And shuddering fear, and greeu-e'^'d \^3\owvj \ 
OJove, be moderate; allay thy ecslasY \ 
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In measure rain thy joy ; scant this excess I 
I feel too much thy blessing: make it less. 
For fear I surfeit ! 
Bass. What find I here ? 

{Opening the leaden casket, 
Fair Portia's counterfeit ! What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation ? Move these eyes ? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion ? Here are sever'd lips, 
Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends. Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the spider ; and hath woven 
A golden mesh t* entrap the hearts of men, 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs ; but her eyes, — 
How could he see to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his. 
And leave itself unfurnish'd. Yet look, how far 
The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow 
In underprising it, so far this shadow 
Doth limp behind the substance. ' Here's the scroll. 
The continent and summary of my fortune. 
\Reads'\ " You that choose not by the view. 

Chance as fair, and choose as true ! 

Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content, and seek no new. 

If you be well pleas'd with this, 

And hold your fortune for your bliss. 

Turn you where your lady is, 

And claim her with a loving kiss." 
A gentle scroll. — Fair lady, by your leave ; {Kissing het 
I come by note, to give and to receive. 
Like one of two contending in a prize. 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes, 
Hearing applause and universal shout, 
Giddy in spirit, still gazing, in a doubt 
Whether those peals of praise be his or no ; 
So, thrice-fair lady, stand I, even so ; 
As doubtful whether what I see be true. 
Until confirm'd, sign'd, ratified by you. 
^^^. You see me. Lord Bassatuo, vjVveve, I ^tand« 
Such as I am : though for myseM a\oiv^ 
• would not be ambitious in my W\sVv, 

HI. 40. ^J^^^** 
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To wish myself much better ; yet for you 

I would be trebled twenty times myseU ; 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times more 

rich; 
That, only to stand high in your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends. 
Exceed account ; but the full sum of me 
Is sum of nothing ; which, to term in gross, 
Is an unlesson'd girl, unschool'd, unpractic'd : 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; then happier in this. 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all, in that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed. 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself and what is mine to you and yours 
Is now converted : but now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants. 
Queen o'er myself; and even now, but now. 
This house, these servants, and this same myself. 
Are yours, my lord : I give them with this ring ; 
Which when you part from, lose, or give away, 
Let it presage the ruin of your love. 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 

Bass, Madam, you have bereft me of all words. 
Only my blood speaks to you in my veins ; 
And there is such cortfusion in my powers, 
As, after some oration fairly spoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing pleased multitude ; 
Where every something, being blent together. 
Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy, 
Express'd and not express'd. But when this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence : 
O, then be bold to say Bassanio's dead ! 

Ner, My lord and lady, it is now our time. 
That have stood by, and seen our wishes prosper, 
To cry, good joy : — good joy, my lord and lady! 

Gra, My Lord Bassanio and my geT\\\^\^)^'^» 
I wish you all the joy that you cai\ >n\sVv \ 
/br / am sure you can wish none ivorcv rc\e \ 
And, when your honors mean to soVetumx^ 
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The bargain of your faith, I do beseech you, 
Even at that time I may be married too. 

Bass. With all my heart, so thou canst get a wife. 

Gra. I thank your lordship, you have got me one. 
My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours : 
You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid ; 
You lov'd, I lov'd ; for intermission 
No more pertains to me, riiy lord, than you. 
Your fortunes stood upon the caskets there; 
And so did mine too, as the matter falls ; 
For wooing here, until I swet again, 
And swearing, till my very roof was dry 
"With oaths of love, at last, — if promise last,— 
I got a promise of this fair one here. 
To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achieved her mistress. 

For. Is this true, Nerissa ? 

Ner, Madam, it is, so you stand pleas'd withal. 

Bass, And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith ? 

Gra. Yes, faith, my lord. 

Bass. Our feast shall be much honor'd in your marriage. 

Gra. We'll play with them the first boy for a thousand 
ducats. 

Ner, What, and stake down ? 

Gra. No ; we shall ne'er win at that sport, and stake 
down. — 
But who comes here ? Lorenzo and his infidel ? 
What, and my old Venetian friend Solanio ? 

Enter LORENZO, JESSICA, and SOLANIO. 

Bass. Lorenzo and Solanio, welcome hither; 
If that the youth of my new interest here 
Have power to bid you welcome. — By your leave 
I bid my very friends and countrymen. 
Sweet Portia, welcome. 

Por. So do I, my lord ; 

They are entirely welcome. 

Lor. I thank your honor. — For my part, my lord, 
My purpose was not to have seen you here ; 
But meeting with Solanio by lV\e vjay, 
^e did entreat me, past all sayVwgxxacy, 
-To come with him along. 
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Solan, I did, my lord ; 

And I have reason for't. Signior Antonio 
Commends him to you. {Gives Bassanio \ leiiei\ 

Bass, Ere I ope his letter, 

I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 

Solan, Not sick, my lord, unless it be in m'jad ; 
Nor well, unless in mind ; his letter there 
Will show you his estate. {Bass, reads the letief\ 

Gra, Nerissa, cheer yond stranger ; bid her welcome.— 
Your hand, Solanio ; what's the news from Venice ? 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio } 
I know he will be glad of our success ; 
We are the Jasons, we have won the fleece. 

Solan, I would you had won the fleece that he hath 
lost! 

For, There are some shrewd contents in yond same 
paper. 
That steal the color from Bassanio's cheek : 
Some dear friend dead ; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. What, worse and worse I — 
With leave, Bassanio ; I am half yourself. 
And I must have the half of any t'ling 
That this same paper brings you. 

Bass, O aweet Portia, 

Here are a few of the unpleasant'st words 
That ever blotted paper ! Gen*le lady. 
When I did first impart my love to you. 
1 freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, — I was a gentleman ; 
And then I told you true : and yet, dear lady. 
Rating myself at nothing, ycu shall see 
How much I was a braggart. When I told you 
My state was nothing, I should then have told you 
That I was worse than nothing : for, indeed, 
I have engag'd myself to a dear friend. 
Engaged my friend to hi? mere enemy. 
To feed my means. H^re is a letter, lady,— 
The paper as the body ot my friend. 
And every word in it a gaping wound. 
Issuing- life-blood.^ But is it true, So\axv\o> 
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Have all his ventures fail'd ? "What, not one hit ? 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India? 
And not one vessel scape the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks ? 

Solan, Not one, my lord. 

Besides, it should appear, that if he had 
The present money to discharge the Jew, 
He would not lake it. Never did I know 
A creature, that did bear the shape of man. 
So keen and greedy to confound a man ; 
He plies the duke at morning and at night ; 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state, 
If they deny him justice : twenty merchants. 
The duke himself, and the magnificoes 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 

Jes, When I was with him, I have heard him swear. 
To Tubal and to Chus, his countrymen. 
That he would rather have Antonio's flesh 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him : and I know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and power deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Antonio. 

Por, Is it your dear friend that is thus in trouble ? 

Bass, The dearest friend to me, the kindest man. 
The best-condition 'd and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honor more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

Por, What sum owes he the Jew? 

Bass, For me three thousand ducats. 

Por, What, no morel 

Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond ; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanio's fault. 
First go with me to church and call me wife, 
And then away to Venice to your friend ; 
^or never shall you lie by Portia's s\d^ 
*Vjth an unquiet soul. You shaW \\ave ^o\d 

111.44. \|M»3.^ 
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To pay the petty debt twenty times over : 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along. 
My maid Nerissa and myself meantime 
Will live as maids and widovi^s. Come, away ! 
For you shall hence upon your wedding-day : 
Bid your friends welcome, show a merry cheer : 
Since you are dear-bought, I will love you dear.^ 
But let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Bass, [reads] " Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all 
miscarried, my creditors grow cruel, my estate is very 
low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit ; and since in paying it, 
it is impossible I should live, all debts are cleared be- 
tween you and I, if I might but see you at my death. 
Notwithstanding, use your pleasure : if your love do not 
persuade you to come, let not my letter." 

For. O love, dispatch all business, and be gone ! 

Bass, Since I have your good leave to go away, 
I will make haste : but, till I come again. 

No bed shall e'er be guilty of my stay. 

Nor rest be interposer 'twixt us twain. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Venice, A street. 
Enter Shylock, Salarino, Antonio, and Gaoler. 

Shy, Gaoler, look to him : — tell not me of mercy ; — 
This is the fool that lent out money gratis : — 
Gaoler, look to him. 

Ant, Hear me yet, good Shylock. 

Shy, rU have my bond ; speak not against my bond ; 
I've sworn an oath that I will have my bond. 
Thou cairdst me dog before thou hadst a cause ; 
But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs : 
The duke shall grant me justice. — I do wonder. 
Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fond 
To come abroad with him at his request. 

Ant, I pray thee, hear me speak. 

Shy, I'll have my bond ; I will not hear thee speak : 
I'll have my bond ; and therefore speak no more. 
I'll not be made a soft and duU-ey'd fool. 
To shake Xht head, relent, and s\gV\, aiv^ "^^^ 
7b C/rnsf/an intercessors. FoWow ivo\.\ tt? -t 

I'll have no speaking : I will have m^ boxv^. \i2.x«^*' 

*•*'••'• ^^J 111. 45. 
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Salar, It is the most impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men. 

Ant, Let him alone : 

I'll follow him no more with bootless prayers. 
He seeks my life ; his reason well I know : 
I oft deliver'd from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moan to me ; 
Therefore he hates me. 

Salar. I am sure the duke 

Will never g^ant this forfeiture to hold. 

Ant. The duke can not deny the course of law; 
For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 
Will much impeach the justice of the st;^te ; 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations. Therefore, go : 
These griefs and losses have so bated me, 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor. — 
Well, gaoler, on. — Pray God, Bassanio come 
To see me pay his debt, — and then I care not ! [Exeunt 

Scene IV. Belmont. A room in Portia's house. 

Enter PORTIA, Nerissa, Lorenzo, Jessica, and 

Balthazar. 

Lor. Madam, although I speak it in your presence, 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity ; which appears most strongly 
In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 
But if you knew to whom you show this honor. 
How true a gentleman you send relief. 
How dear a lover of my lord your husband, 
I know you would be prouder of the work 
Than customary bounty can enforce you. 
Por. I never did repent for doing good. 
Nor shall not now : for in companions 
That do converse and waste the time together. 
Whose souls do bear an egal yoke of love. 
There must be needs a like proporlioTv 
Of lineaments, of manners, and oi sp\t\\.\ 
tVhIch makes me think that t\\\s Nxvlomo, 

111.46. \j^.^H.* 
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Being the bosom lover of my lord, 

Must needs be like my lord. If it be so. 

How little is the cost I have bestow'd 

In purchasing the semblance of my soul 

From out the state of hellish cruelty ! 

This comes too near the praising of myself; 

Therefore no more of it : hear other things,— 

Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 

The husbandry and manage of my house 

Until my lord's return : for mine own part, 

I have toward heaven breath 'd a secret vow 

To live in prayer and contemplation. 

Only attended by Nerissa here. 

Until her husband and my lord's return : 

There is a monastery two miles off ; 

And there we will abide. I do desire you 

Not to deny this imposition : 

The which my love and some necessity 

Now lays upon you. 

Lor, Madam, with all my heart; 

I shall obey you in all fair commands. 

Por, My people do already know my mind. 
And will acknowledge you and Jessica 
In place of Lord Bassanio and myself. 
jSo fare you well, till we shall meet again. 

Lor, Fair thoughts and happy hours attend on you ! 

Jes, I wish your ladyship all heart's content. 

Por. I thank you for your wish, and am well pleas'd 
To wish it back on you ; fare you well, Jessica. 

[Exeunt fesszca and Lorenzo 
Now, Balthazar, 

As I have ever found thee honest-true. 
So let me find thee still. Take this same letter. 
And use thou all th* endeavour of a man 
In speed to Padua ; see thou render this 
Into my cousin's hand. Doctor Bellario ; 
And, look, what notes and garments he doth give thee. 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd speed 
Unto the tranect, to the common (errj 
Which trades to Venice. Waste t\o Wrcve vcv^<3t^'s». 
But get thee gone : I shall be tbere bdoxe vV^^. t -p -ti 
^a//A. Madam, I go with a\\ cotvvemeuX. s^^^Q-- v^* 

""^^^r^J 111. ^^. 
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Por, Come on, Nerissa ; I have work in hand 
That you yet know not of : we'll see our husbands 
Before they think of us. 

Ner, Shall they see us ? 

Por, They shall, Nerissa ; but in such a habit, 
That they shall think we are accomplished 
With that we lack. I'll hold thee any wager, 
When we are both accoutered like young men, 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace ; 
And speak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice ; and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride ; and speak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth ; and tell quaint lies. 
How honorable ladies sought my love. 
Which I denying, they fell sick and died, — 
I could not do withal ; — then I'll repent, 
And wish, for all that, that I had not kill'd them : 
And twenty of these puny lies I'll tell ; 
That men shall swear I've discontinu'd school 
Above a twelvemonth : — I've within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practice. 

Ner. Why, shall we turn to men ? 

Por, Fie, what a question's that, 
If thou wert near a lewd interpreter! 
But come, I'll tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which stays for us 
At the park-gate ; and therefore haste away. 
For we must measure twenty miles to-day, [Exeunt 

Scene V. T^e same. A garden. 

Enter Launcelot and Jessica. 

Laun, Yes, truly ; for, look you, the sins of the fathei 

are to be laid upon the children : therefore, I promise you, 

I fear you. I was always plain with you, and so now I 

speak my agitation of the matter : therefore be of good 

cheer; for, truly, I think you are damned. There is but 

one hope in it that can do you any ^ood; and that is but 

a kind of bastard hope neither. 

y^s. And what hope is that, 1 pray xVv^^> 

111. 4a. V^.^3,* 
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Laun, Marry, you may partly hope that your father got 
you not, — that you are not the Jew's daughter. 

Jes, That were a kind of bastard hope, indeed : so the 
sins of my mother should be visited upon me. 

Laun, Truly, then, I fear you are damned both by 
father and mother : thus when I shun Scylla, your father, 
I fall into Charybdis, your mother : well, you are gone 
both ways. 

Jes, I shall be saved by my husband ; he hath made 
me a Christian. 

Laun, Truly, the more to blame he : we were Chris- 
tians enow before ; e'en as many as could well live, one 
by another. This making of Christians will raise the 
price of hogs ; if we erow all to be pork-eaters, we shall 
not shortly have a rasher on the coals for money. 

Jes, I'll tell my husband, Launcelot, what you say: 
here he comes. 

Enter LORENZO. 

Lor, I shall grow jealous of you shortly, Launcelot, if 
you thus get my wife into corners. 

Jes, Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo : Launcelot 
and I are out. He tells me flatly, there's no mercy for 
me in heaven, because I am a J^w's daughter: and he 
says, you are no good member of the commonwealth ; 
for, in converting Jews to Christians, you raise the price 
of pork. 

Lor, I shall answer that better to the commonwealth 
than you can the getting up of the negro's belly ; the 
Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. 

Laun, It is much that the Moor should be more than 
reason ; but if she be less than an honest woman, she is 
indeed more than I took her for. 

Lor. How every fool can play upon the word ! I think 
ihe best grace of wit will shortly turn into silence, and 
discourse grow commendable in none only but parrots. — 
Go in, sirrah ; bid them prepare for dinner. 

Laun, That is done, sir ; they have all stomachs. 

Lor, Goodly Lord, what a wit-snapper are y<^^^ ^^^^ 
bid them prepare dinner. 

Zau^, That is done too, sir ; onVy, co\et v& \Jcv^^««^ 
Z^^r, Will you cover, then, sir? 

^/ III. 49* 
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Laun, Not so, sir, neither ; I know my duty. 

Lor, Yet more quarreling with occasion ! Wilt thou 
show the whole wealth of thy wit in an instant ? I pray 
thee, understand a plain man in his plain meaning : go to 
thy fellows, bid them cover the table, serve in the meat, 
and we will come in to dinner. 

Laun, For the table, sir, it shall be served in ; for the 
ni^at, sir, it shall be covered ; for your coming in to din- 
ner, sir, why, let it be as humors and conceits shall gov- 
ern. [Exit. 

Lor, O dear discretion, how his words are suited 1 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and I do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place. 
Garnish 'd like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter. — How cheer'st thou, Jessica ? 
And now, good sweet, say thy opinion, — 
How dost thou like the Lord Bassanio's wife? 

les. Past all expressing. It is very' meet 
The Lord Bassanio live an upright life ; 
For, having such a blessing in his lady, 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth ^ 
And if on earth he do not merit it. 
In reason he should never come to heaven. 
Why, if two gods should play some heavenly match» 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 
And Portia one, there must be something else 
Pawn'd with the other; for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow. 

Lor, Even such a husband 

Hast thou of me as she is for a wife. 

Jes. Nay, but ask my opinion too of that. 

Lor, I will anon : first, let us go to dinner. 

Jes, Nay, let me praise you while I have a stomach. 

Lor, No, pray thee, let it serve for table-talk ; 
Then, howsoe'er thou speaks't, 'mong other things 
I shall digest it. 

/es. Well, ril set you forth. 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I. Venice, A court of justice. 

Enter the Duke, the Magnificoes, Antonio. Bassanio, 
Gratiano, Solanio, Salarino, and others, 

Duke, What, is Antonio here ? 

Ant, Ready, so please your grace. 

Duke, I'm sorry for thee : thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Ant, I have heard 

Your g^ace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course ; but since he stands obdurate* 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppose 
My patience to his fury ; and am arm'd 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit. 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 

Duke, Go one, and call the Jew into the court. 

Solan, He's ready at the door : he comes, my lord. 

Enter Shylock. 

Duke, Make room, and let him stand before our facc-^ 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too. 
That thou but lead'st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act ; and then 'tis thought 
Thou'lt show thy mercy and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange-apparent cruelty ; 
And where thou now exact'st the penalty, — 
Which is a pound of this poor merchant's flesh. 
Thou wilt not only loose the forfeiture. 
But, touch'd with human gentleness and love» 
Forgive a moiety of the principal ; 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses. 
That have of late so huddled on his back, 
Enow to press a royal merchant down. 
And pluck commiseration of his state 
From brassy bosoms and rough hearts ol ?Cvcv\., 
Trom stubborn Turks and Tartars, never Vc^xv^ 
To offices of tender courtesy. 
IVe all expect a gentle answer, ]evj. 

'^'^^'S'-J 111. 5x. 
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Sky, I have possessed your grace of what I purpose ; 
And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter and your city's freedom. 
You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion-flesh than to receive 
Three thousand ducats : I'll not answer that; 
But say it is my hiimor : is it answer'd ? 
What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas 'd to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it ban'd ? What, are you answer'd yet? 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig : 
Some, that are mad if they behold a cat ; 
And others, when the bag-pipe sings i' the nose. 
Cannot contain their urine : for affection. 
Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes. Now, for your answer: 
As there is no firm reason to be render'd. 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 
Why he, a harmless necessary cat ; 
Why he, a boUen bag-pipe, — but of force 
Must yield to such inevitable shame 
As to offend himself, being offended ; 
So can I give no reason, nor I will not. 
More than a lodg'd hate and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing suit against him. Are you answer'd ? 

Bass, This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 
T' excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shy, I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 

Bass, Do all men kill the things they do not love ? 

Shy, Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 

Bass, Every offense is not a hate at first. 

Shy^ What, wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee 
twice ? 

Ant, I pray you, think you question with the Jew : 
You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
And hid the main flood bate his usual height ; 
You way as well use question w\lV\ iVve vjoM, 
J^Ar he hath made the ewe b\eal lot X\ve X^LitOo \ 
rou may as well forbid the moviulam pm^^ 
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To wag their hieh tops, and to make no noise, 
When they are fretten with the gusts of heaven ; 
You may as well do any thing most hard, 
As seek to soften that, — than which what's harder >-» 
His Jewish heart : — therefore, I do beseech you. 
Make no more offers, use no further means. 
But, with all brief and plain conveniency, 
Let mi have judgment, and the Jew his will. 

Bass. For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

Shy, If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them, — I would have my bond. 

Duke, How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering none ? 

Shy. What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong? 
You have among you many a purchas'd slave. 
Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules. 
You use in abject and in slavish parts. 
Because you bought them : — shall I say to you. 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs t 
Why sweat they under burdens ? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be season 'd with such viands ? You will answer. 
The slaves are ours : — so do I answer you : 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him. 
Is dearly bought, 'tis mine, and I will have it. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 
1 stand for judgment : answer, — shall I have it ? 

Duke, Upon my power I may dismiss this courts 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor. 
Whom I have sent for to determine this. 
Come here to-day. 

Solan, My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor. 
Hew come from Padua. 

Duke, Bring us the letters ; call the messenger. 

Bass, Good cheer, Antonio ! What, man, courage yet I 
The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all. 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood* 

Ant. I am a tainted wether ol \.V\^ ^ocNk., 
Meetest for death : the weakest \divd ol VoxvX. 
Drops earliest to the ground ; aivd so \e\.rRa". 
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You cannot better be employ'd, Bassanio, 
Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nerissa, dressed like a lawyer s clerk, 

Duke, Came you from Padua, from Bellario? 

Ner, From both, my lord. Bellario greets your grace. 

{Presents a letter^ 

Bass, Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

Shy, To cut the forfeit from that bankrupt there. 

Gra, Not on thv sole, but on thy soul, liarsh Jew^ 
Thou mak'st thy Knife keen ; but no metal can. 
No, not the hangman's ax, bear half the keenness 
Of thy sharp envy. Can no prayers pierce thee ? 

Shy. No, none that thou hast wit enough to make. 

Gra, O, be thou damn'd, inexorable dog ! 
And for thy life let justice be accus'd. 
Thou almost mak'st me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men : thy currish spirit 
Govern 'd a wolf, who, hang'd for human slaughter. 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 
And, whilst thou lay'st in thy unhallow'd dam, 
Infus'd itself in thee ; for thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, starv'd, and ravenous. 

Shy, Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond. 
Thou but offend'st thy lungs to speak so loud ; 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin. — I stand here for law. 

Duke, This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court. — 
Where is he ? 

Ner, He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your answer, whether you'll admit him. 

Duke, With all my heart. — Some three or four of you 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place. — 
Meantime the court shall hear Bellario's letter. 

Clerk, [reads] " Your grace shall understand, that at 

the receipt of your letter I am very sick : but in the in- 

stant that your messenger came, in loving visitation was 

wvV/i we a young doctor of Rome ; \\\s tv^ycv^ \%'^?\\^\'ax'«, 

/ acquainted him with the cause \tv cot\Vco\'^x?»>j Vtv^^^xv 
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the Jew and Antonio the merchant : we turn'd o'er many 
books together : he is furnished with my opinion ; which, 
bettered with his own learning, — the greatness whereof 
I cannot enough commend, — comes with him, at my im- 
portunity, to fill up your grace's request in my stead. 
I beseech you, let his lack of years be no impediment to 
let him lack a reverend estimation ; for I never knew so 
young a body with so old a head. I leave him to your 
gracious acceptance, whose trial shall better publish his 
commendation." 

Duke, You hear the learn *d Bellario, what he writes : 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come. 

Enter Portia, dressed like a doctor of laws. 

Give me your hand. Came you from old Bellario } 

Por, I did, my lord. 

Duke, You're welcome : take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court .'* 

Por. I am informed throughly of the cause. — 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew } 

Duke, Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 

Por, Is your name Shylock } 

Shy. Shylock is my name. 

Por, Of a strange nature is the suit you follow ; 
Yet in such rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you as you do proceed. — 
You stand within his danger, do you not ? [To Antom0^ 

Ant, Ay, so he says. 

Por, Do you confess the bond ? 

Ant, I do. 

Por, Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shy, On what compulsion must I } tell me that. 

Por. The quality of mercy is not strain'd, — 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd, — 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
*Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his cvoviVv\ 
His scepter shows the force ol Xempox^X ^q.n«5«» 
The attribute to awe and ma^esly, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and ieat ol Vvcv^^\ 

'^''-'"'SSj 111. 55, 
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But mercy is above this scept'red sway, — 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 

That, in the course of .jast4ce, none of us 

Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach u§ all to render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant thera 

Sky. My deeds upon my head ! I crave the law. 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

For, Is he not able to discharge the money? 

Bass, Yes, here I tender't for him in the court ; 
Yea, thrice the sum : if that will not suffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er. 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : 
If this will not suffice, it must appear 
That malice bears down truth. And I beseech you. 
Wrest once the law to your authority : 
To do a great right, do a little wrong ; 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

Por, It must not be ; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 
'Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state : it cannot be. 

Shy, A Daniel come to judgment ! yea, a Daniel ! —» 
O wise young judge, how I do honor thee ! 

For, I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

S/iy, Here 'tis, most reverend doctor, here it is. 

For. Shylock, there's thrice thy money offer'd thee. 

SAy, An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven : 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 
No, not for Venice. 

^'^r. Why, this bond \s ioil^vt.; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may c\a.\m 
A pound of nesh, to be by him cut oft 

HI. 56. \^.O.N.^ 
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Nearest the merchant's heart. — Be merciful : 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond. 

Shy, When it is paid according to the tenor. — 
It doth appear you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law, your exposition 
Hath been most sound : I charge you by the law, 
W^hereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment : by my soul I swear 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me : I stay here on my bond. 

Ant, Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

Por, Why then thus it is : — 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 

Shy, O noble judge ! O excellent young man ! 

Por, For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shy, *Tis very true : O wise and upright judge I 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks ! 

Por, Therefore lay bare your bosom. 

Shy. Ay, his breast: 

So says the bond : — doth it not, noble judge ? — 
Nearest his heart : those are the very words. 

Por. It is so. Are there balance' here to weigh 
The flesh } 

Shy. I have them ready. 

Por. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge^ 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Shy. Is it so nominated in the bond ? 

Por. It is not so express'd : but what of that ? 
*Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Shy. I cannot find it ; 'tis not in the bond. 

Por. Come, merchant, have you any thing to say ? 

Ant, But little : I am arm'd and well prepar'd. — 
Give me your hand, Bassanio : fare you well ! 
Grieve not that I am fall'n to this for you ; 
For herein Fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom : it is stiW her use 
To let the wretched man outVive Vv\s vaesXOcv, 
To view with ho/Jow eye and wr\Tv\ded\iXQW 
An age of poverty ; from wh\cY\ Wtv^^tVu^ ^exv^cevc^ 
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Of such a misery' doth she cut me off. 
Commend me to your honorable wife : 
Tell her the process of Antonio's end ; 
Say how I lov'd you, speak me fair in death ; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a lover. 
Repent not you that you shall lose your friend. 
And he repents not that he pays your debt ; 
For if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
I'll pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Bass. Antonio, I am married to a wife 
Which is as dear to me as life itself ; 
But life itself, my wife, and all the world. 
Are not with me esteem 'd above thy life : 
I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 

For, Your wife would give you little thanks lo» r.^.at. 
If she were by, to hear you make the offer. 

Gra. I have a wife, whom, I protest, I love : 
I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some power to change this currish Jew. 

Ner. 'Tis well you offer it behind her back ; 
The wish would make else an unquiet house. 

SAy. These be the Christian husbands! I have a 
daughter, — 
Would any of the stock of Barrabas 
Had been her husband rather than a Christian ! — [Aside, 
We trifle time : I pray thee, pursue sentence. 

Por. A pound of that same merchant's flesh is thine: 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

SAy. Most rightful judge ! 

Por. And you must cut this flesh from off his breast : 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

SAy. Most learned judge ! — A sentence ! come, prepare ! 

Por. Tarry a little ; there is something else. 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood, — 
The words expressly are, a pound ot flesh : 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh ; 
But, In the cutting it, if thou dosl shed 
One drop of Christian blood, tV\y \at\ds axv^ ^CkCk^s 
-f^re, by the laws of Vei\ice, confiscaXe 
^nto the state of Venice. 

III. SB. V^«^-^^^ 
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Gra. O upright judge ! — Mark, Jew : — O learnt 
judge ! 

S/ty, Is that the law ? 

For. Thyself shalt see the act : 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assur'd 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desir'st. 

Gra, O learned judge! — Mark, Jew: — a learned 
judge ! 

S/iy. I take his offer, then ; — pay the bond thrice. 
And let the Christian go. 

Bass, Here is the money. 

For, Soft ! 
The Jew shall have all justice ; — soft ! no haste : — 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

Gra. O Jew ! an upright judge, a learned judge ! 

Por, Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 
Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less nor more 
But just a pound of flesh : if thou tak'st more 
Or less than a just pound, — be *t but so much 
As makes it light or heavy in the substance 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple, nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, — 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Gra. A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew ! 
Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 

Por. Why doth the Jew pause ? take thy forfeiture. 

S/iy, Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Bass. I have it ready for thee ; here it is. 

Por, He hath refus'd it in the open court : 
He shall have merely justice and his bond. 

Gra, A Daniel, still say I, a second Daniel I — 
I thank thee, Jew, for teacjyng me that word. 

SAy, Shall I not have bj^ely my principal ? 

Por, Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture. 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

SAy. Why, then the devil give him good of it I 
I'll stay no longer question. 

Pro. Tarry, Jew : 

The law hath yet another hold otv '^ou. 
Ill's enacted in the laws of Vemce, — 
If it be prov'd against an alien 
'^o.v.s9.J III. ^ 
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That by direct or indirect attempts 
He seet the life of any citizen, 
The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state ; 
And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament, I say, thou stund'st; 
For it appears, by manifest proceeding. 
That indirectly, and directly too. 
Thou hast contriv'd against the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou hast incurr'd 
The danger formally by me rehears'd. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 

Gra, Beg that thou mayst have leave to hang thy« 
self: 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 
Therefore thou must be hang'd at the state's charge. 

Duke, That thou shalt see the difference of our spirit, 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it : 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio's ; 
The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 

Por, Ay, for the state, — not for Antonio. 

Shy, Nay, take my life and all ; pardon not that : 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life. 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Por, What mercy can you render him, Antonio ? 

Gra, A haher gratis; nothing else, for God's sake. 

An/. So please my lord the duke and all the court 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods, 
I am content ; so he will let Ifie have 
The other half in use, to render it, 
Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter : 
Two things provided more, — that, for this favor* 
J^e presently become a Christian ; 
TAe other, that he do record a g\il. 
^ere //I the court, of all he dies possess' d» 
^nto hjs son Lorenzo and his daugYvlex, 

III. 6q. V^J^t-w 
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Duke. He shall do this ; or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

Por, Art thou contented, Jew ? what dost thou say ? 

Shy. I am content. 

Por. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence ; 
I am not well : send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra. In christening shalt thou have two godfathers^: 
Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten more. 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 

\^Exit ShyiObM 

Duke. Sir, I entreat you home with me to dinner. 

Por. I humbly do desire your grace of pardon : 
I must away this night toward Padua, 
And it is meet I presently set forth. 

Duke. I'm sorry that your leisure serves you not.— 
Antonio, gratify tnis gentleman ; 
For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 

[^Exeunt Duke, Magnificoes, and Tratfk 

Bass. Most worthy gentleman, I and my friend 
Have by your wisdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof. 
Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. 

Ant, And stand indebted, over and above, 
In love and service to you evermore. 

Por. He is well paid that is well satisfied ; 
And I, delivering you, am satisfied. 
And therein do account myself well paid : 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 
I pray you, know me when we meet again : 
I wish you well, and so I take my leave. 

Bass. Dear sir, of force I must attempt you further: 
Take some remembrance of us, as a tribute, 
Not as a fee : grant me two things, I pray you, — 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

Pi?r. You press me far, and iherdoxe \ v^r^ >5\^^* 
Give me your g^loves, I'll wear iVvercv lot ^o>\x «a^^\ 
And, for your love, V\\ take this ritv^ irovcv >iQ»>a. \— 
•i^.y. 6t.J III, g^^ 
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Do not draw back your hand ; I'll take no more ; 
And you in love shall not deny me this. 

Bass, This ring, good sir, — alas, it is a trifle f 
I will not shame myself to give you this. 

Por, I will have nothing else but only this ; 
And now methinks I have a mind to it. 

Bass, There's more depends on this than on the value 
The dearest ring in Venice will I give you, 
And find it out by proclamation : 
Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 

Por. I see, sir, you are liberal in offers : 
You taught me first to beg ; and now methinks 
You teach me how a beggar should be answer'd. 

Bass, Good sir, this ring was given me by my wife ; 
And, when she put it on, she made me vow 
That I should neither sell nor give nor lose it. 

Por, That 'scuse serves many men to save their gifts* 
An if your wife be not a mad- woman. 
And know how well I have deserv'd this ring, 
She would not hold out enemy for ever 
For giving it to me. Well, peace be with you ! 

{Exeunt Portia and Nertssa, 

Ant, My Lord Bassanio, let him have the ring : 
Let his deservings, and my love withal. 
Be valu'd 'gainst your wife's cpmmandment. 

Bass, Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him ; 
Give him the ring ; and bring him,if thou canst. 
Unto Antonio's house : — away ! make haste. 

{Exit Gratiano, 
Come, you and I will thither presently ; 
And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont : come, Antonio. [Exeunt. 

Scene IL TAe same, A street. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa, disguised^s before, 

Por, Inquire the Jew's house out, give him this deed, 
And let him sign it : we'll away to-night. 
And he a day before our husbands home : 
TA/s deed will be well welcome to Loretvio, 

Enfer Gratiano. 

^^-^. Fair sir, you are well o'erla'etv. v 

111. 6a. \>IL.^.N,l«. 
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My Lord Bassanio, upon more advice, 

Hath sent you here this ring ; and doth entreat 

Your company at dinner. 

Por, That cannot be : 

His ring I do accept most thankfully ; 
And so, I pray you, tell him : furthermore, 
I pray you, show my youth old Shylock's house. 

Gra, That will I do. 

Ner, Sir, I would speak with you. — 

I'll see if I can get my husband's ring, [ To Portia^ 

Which I did make him swear to keep for ever. 

Por. Thou mayst, I warrant. We shall have old 
swearing 
That they did give the rings away to men ; 
But we'll outface them, and outswear them too. 
Away ! make haste : thou know'st where I will tarry. 

Ner, Come, good sir, will you show me to this house ? 

{Exeunt, 

ACT V. 

Scene I. Belmont, Pleasure-grounds of Portia's house. 
Enter Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Lor, The moon shines bright : — in such a night as thia, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. 
And they did make no noise, — in such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Trojan walls. 
And sigh'd his soul toward the Grecian tents. 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes. In such a night 

Did Thisbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew. 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself. 
And ran dismay'd away. 

Lor, In such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and wav'd her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jes, In such a tvi^VA. 

Medea gathered the enchanted Vverbs 
That did renew old JEson. 
^or. Xn sucVi a ti\^X 
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Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 

And with an unthrift love did run from Venice 

As far as Belmont. 

^^s. And in such a night 

Did young Lorenzo swear he lov'd her well. 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith. 
And ne'er a true one. 

Lor, And in such a night 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

y>y. I would out-night you, did no body come : 
But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 

£nUr Stephano. 

Lor, Who comes so fast in silence of the night ? 

Sie^A, A friend. 

Lor, A friend ! what friend ? your name, I pray you, 
friend ? 

Steph, Stephdno is my name ; and I bring word 
My mistress will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont : she doth stray about 
By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Lor, Who comes with her? 

Steph, None but a holy hermit and her maid. 
I pray you, is my master yet return'd ? 

Lor, He is not, nor we have not heard from him.— 
But go we in, I pray thee, Jessica, 
And ceremoniously let us prepare 
Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 

Enter Launcelot. 

Laun, Sola, sola ! wo ha, ho ! sola, sola 1 
Lor, Who calls ? 

Laun. Sola ! — did you see Master Lorenzo and Mis* 
tress Lorenzo ? — sola, sola ! 

Lor, Leave hollaing, man : — here. 
Laun. Sola ! — where ? where ? 
Lor, Here. 

Z,au/f, Te)} him there's a post come from my master, 
rv/t/j his horn full of good news ; rcv^ rcvasXw 'wvll be here 
«r<e morning. \E.xii, 

-^^^^- Sweet soul, let's in, audlKw^ ^^^^cXXJaeacwtCvw^. 

HI. 64. V^-^N.t, 
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And yet no matter: — why should we go in ? — 
My friend Stephano, signify, I pray you, 
Within the house, your mistress is at hand ; 
And bring your music forth into the air. 

[Exit StephatUK 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears : soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 
Still quiring to the young-ey d cherubins, — 
Such narmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

Enter Musicians. 

Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ! 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' ear, 
And draw her home with music. {Music* 

Jes, I'm never merry when I hear sweet music. 
Lor, The reason is, your spirits are attentive : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd. 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud. 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound. 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand. 
Their savage eyes turn'd to a modest gaze. 
By the sweet power of music : therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 
Since naught so stockish, hard, and full of rage. 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no music in himself. 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions oi \{\s spirit are duW as iv\^V, 
And his affections dark as Erebus ; 
Let no such man be trusted. — Mark xVi^ \xWiSic* 
M.o.v,6s.J 111.65. 
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EnUr Portia and Nerissa. 

Por. That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams 1 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Ner. When the moon shone, we did not see the candle. 

Por, So doth the greater glory dim the less : 
A substitute shines brightly as a king. 
Until a king be by ; and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. — Music ! hark ! 

Ner» It is your music, madam, of the house. 

Por, Nothing, is good I see, without respect : 
Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by day. 

Ner, Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. 

Por, The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark. 
When neither is attended ; and I think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
How many things by season season 'd are 
To their right praise and true perfection ! — 
Peace, ho ! the moon sleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be awak'd. [Music ceases. 

Lor. That is the voice, 

Or I am much deceiv'd, of Portia. 

Por, He knows me, as the blind man knows the cuckoo. 
By the bad voice. 

Lor. Dear lady, welcome home. 

Por, We have been praying for our husbands* welfare. 
Which speed, we hope, the better for our words. 
Are they return *d ? 

Lor, Madam, they are not yet i 

But there is come a messenger before. 
To signify their coming. 

Por. Go in, Nerissa; 

Give order to my servants that they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence ; — 
Nor you, Lorenzo ; — Jessica, nor you. 

[A tucket sounds. 
gx/^^^' K9ur husband is at hand ; 1 Vveax \v\s Xxmtk^w 
*^G are no tell-tales, madam ; £ear you iioX.* 

III. 66. \yL.o,^ «^ 
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Por, This night methinks is but the daylight sick ^ 
It looks a little paler : 'tis a day, 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 

Enter Bassanio, Antonio, Gratiano, and their Fol- 

lowers, 

Bass, We should hold day with the Antipodes, 
If you would walk in absence of the sun. 

Por, Let me give light, but let me not be light ; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy husband, 
And never be Bassanio so for me ; 
But God sort all ! — You're welcome home, my lord. 

Bass, I thank you, madam. Give welcome to my friend ; 
This is the man, this is Antonio, 
To whom I am so infinitely bound. 

Por, You should in all sense be much bound to him. 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 

Ant, No more than I am well acquitted of. 

Por, Sir, you are very welcome to our house : 
It must appear in other ways than words. 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy. 

Gra, [to Nertssa'] By yonder moon I swear you do me 

wrong ; 
In faith, I gave it to the judge's clerk : 
Would he were gelt that had it, for my part. 
Since you do take it, love, so much at heart. 

Por, A quarrel, ho, already! what's the matter? 

Gra, About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give to me ; whose posy was 
For all the world like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife, " Love me, and leave me not." 

Ner, What talk you of the posy or the value ? 
You swore to me, when I did give it you. 
That you would wear it till your hour of death ; 
And that it should lie with you in your grave : 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths. 
You should have been respective, and have kept it. 
Gave it a judge's clerk ! no, God's my judge, 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on's ia.ce \>[vaX\v"aA>\* 

^ra. He will, an ii he live to be a maxv. 
A^^r. Ay, if a woman live to be a maxv. 
O^-a. Now, by this hand, 1 gave \t\.o a^oM\5ci»— 

*^'''- ^'J III. 67. 
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A kind of boy ; a little scrubbed boy, 
No higher than thyself, the judge's clerk ; 
A prating boy, that begg'd it as a fee : 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 

Por, You were to blame, — I must be plain with you,— 
To part so slightly with your wife's first gift ; 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger. 
And riveted with faith unto your flesh. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him swear 
Never to part with it ; and here he stands, — 
I dare be sworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world masters. Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too unkind cause of grief : 
An 'twere to me, I should be mad at it. 

Bass, \aside\ Why, I were best to cut my left hand off, 
And swear I lost the ring defending it. 

Gra, My Lord Bassanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg'd it, and indeed 
Deserv'd it too ; and then the boy, his clerk, 
That took some pains in writing, he begg'd mine t 
And neither man nor master would take aught 
But the two rings. 

Por, What ring gave you, my lord ? 

Not that, I hope, which you receiv'd of me. 

Bass, If I could add a lie unto a fault, 
I would deny it ; but you see my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it, — it is gone. 

Por, Even so void is your false heart of truth* 
By heaven, I will ne'er come in your bed 
Until I see the ring. 

Ner, Nor I in yours 

Till I again see mine. 

Bass, Sweet Portia, 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring. 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring. 
And how unwillingly I left the ring. 
When naught would be accepted but the ring, 
you would abate the strength ol yoMic d\s»^\^^sQX^ 
^^^' If you had known the v\rXue ol vYv^xvcv^ 
Or half her worthiness that gave xYve x\tv^» 

111. 6a. ^^^•'^'^ 
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Or your own honor to contain the ring, 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 
What man is there so much unreasonable, 
If you had pleas'd to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted the modesty 
To urge the thing held as a ceremony ? 
Nerissa teaches n>e what to believe : 
I'll die for't but some woman had the ring. 

Bass, No, by mine honor, madam, by my soul, ' 
No woman had it, but a civil doctor. 
Which did refuse three thousand ducats of me, 
And begg'd the ring ; the which I did deny him, 
And suffer'd him to go displeas'd away ; 
Even he that had held up the very life 
Of my dear friend. What should I say, sweet lady? 
I was enforc'd to send it after him : 
I was beset with shame and courtesy ; 
My honor would not let ingratitude 
So much besmear it. Pardon me, good lady ; 
For, by these blessM candles of the night. 
Had you been there, I think, you would have begg'd 
The ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 

Por, Let not that doctor e'er come near my house: 
Since he hath gojt the jewel that I lov'd. 
And that which you did swear to keep for me, 
I will become as liberal as you ; 
I'll not deny him any thing I have. 
No, not my body nor my husband's bed : 
Know him I shall, I am well sure of it : 
Lie not a night from home ; watch me like Argus : 
If you do not, if I be left alone, 
Now, by mine honor, which is yet mine own, 
ril have that doctor for my bedfellow. 

Ner, And I his clerk ; therefore be well advis'd 
How you do leave me to mine own protection. 

Gra, Well, do you so : let not me take him, then ; 
For if I do, I'll mar the young clerk's pen. 

Ant, I am th' unhappy subject of these quarrels. 

Por, Sir, grieve not you ; you're welcovev^ vlQV^^^^Jcw- 

stSLnding, 
Sass, Portia, forgive me this ^uioxc^d ^xow^\ 
And, in the hearing of these manv ineiv^s» 
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I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes. 
Wherein I see myself, — 

Por, Mark you but that ! 

In both my eyes he doubly sees himself ; 
In each eye, one ; — swear by your double self. 
And there's an oath of credit. 

Bass. Nay, but hear me : 

Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 

Ant, I once did lend my body for his wealth ; 
Which, but for him that had your husband's ring. 
Had quite miscarried : I dare be bound again, 
My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly. 

Por. Then you shall be his surety. Give him this , 
And bid him keep it better than the other. 

Ant. Here, Lord Bassanio ; swear to keep this ring. 

Bass. By heaven, it is the same I gave the doctor ! 

Por. I had it of him : pardon me, Bassanio ; 
For, by this ring, the doctor lay with me. 

Ner. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano ; 
For that same scrubbed boy, the doctor's clerk. 
In lieu of this, last night did lie with me. 

Gra, Why, this is like the mending of highways 
In summer, when the ways are fair enough : 
What, are we cuckolds ere we have deserv'd it ? 

Por. Speak not so grossly. — You are all amaz'd : 
Here is a letter, read it at your leisure ; 
It comes from Padua, from Bellario : 
There you shall find that Portia was the doctor ; 
Nerissa there her clerk : Lorenzo here 
Shall witness I set forth as soon as you. 
And even but now return 'd ; I have not yet 
Enter'd my house. — Antonio, you are welcome ; 
And I have better news in store for you 
Than you expect : unseal this letter soon ; 
There you shall find three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbor suddenly : 
You shah not know by what strange accident 
/ chancdd on this letter. 
-^^^^ I am dumb. 

^ass. Were you the doctor, atvd 1 Vxv^ew ^jwixv^V^ 

111. 70. ^^^^^ 
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Gra, Were you the clerk that is to make me cuckold ? 

Ner, Ay, but the clerk that never means to do it, 
Unless he live aintil he be a man. 

Bass, Sweet doctor, you shall be my bedfellow : 
When I am absent, then lie with my wife. 

Ant, Sweet lady, you have given me life and living ; 
For here I read for certain that my ships 
Are safely come to road. 

Por. How now, Lorenzo I 

My clerk hath some good comforts too for you. 

Ner, Ay, and Til give them him without a fee- 
There do I give to you and Jessica, 
From the rich Jew, a special deed of gift. 
After his death, of all he dies possess'd of. 

Lor. Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of starved 'people. 

Por, It is almost morning. 

And yet I'm sure you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full. Let us go in ; 
And charge us there upon inter'gatories 
And we will answer all things faithfully. 

Gra, Let it be so : the first inter'gatory 
That my Nerissa shall be sworn on is. 
Whether till the next night she had rather stay, 
Or go to bed now, being two hours to day : 
But were the day come, I should wish it dark, 
That I were couching with the doctor's clerk. 
Well, while I live I'll fear no other thing 
So sore as keeping safe Nerissa's ring. [Exeunt, 
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lEUS, duke of Athens. 
s, father to Hermia. 
NDER, ) in love with 
JTRius, J Hermia. 
3STRATE, master of the 
els to Theseus. 
CE, a carpenter. 
, a joiner. 
OM, a weaver. 
E, a bellows-mender. 
T, a tinker. 
VELING, a tailor. 



Helena, in love with Deme- 
trius. 

Oberon, king of the fairies. 

TiTANiA, queen of the fairies. 

Puck, or Robin Goodtellow. 

Peas- Blossom, 

Cobweb, 

Moth, 

Mustard- SEED, 



^ fairies. 



Pyramus, 

Thisbe, 

Wall, 

Moonshine, 

Lion. 



characters in 
the interlude 
performed by 
the Clowns. 



dlyia, queen of the Ama- 
s, betrothed to Theseus. 
IIA, daughter of Egeus, 
ove with Lysander. 

' fairies attending their King and Queen. Attendants 
on Theseus and Hippolyta. 

Scene — Athens^ and a wood near it. 



ACT I. 

FE L Athens, A room tn the palace of Th^SKIJS, 

r Theseus, Hippolyta,Philostrate, and Atten- 
dants. 

te, "^ow, fair Hippolyta, out tvu^Xa^Wowx 
s on apace ; four happy da^sbxv^^v^ 
lermoon: but, O, methmVs, \\ov<j s\ov4 
Id moon wanes ! she lingers rcv^ d^ivc^-'^* 
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Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 

Long withering out a young man's revenue. 

Hip. Four days will quickly steep themselves in nights S 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New-bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities. 

TAe, Go, Philostrate, 

Stir up th' Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth ; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals, — 
The pale companion is not for our pomp. 

[Exit Philostrate^ 
Hippolyta, I woo'd thee with my sword. 
And won thy love, doing thee injuries ; 
But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with reveling. 

Enter Egeus, Hermia, Lysander, and Demetrius. 

Ege, Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke ! 

The, Thanks, good Egeus : what's the news with 

thee? 
Ege, Full of vexation come I, with complaint 
Against my child, my daughter Hermia.—^ 
Stand forth, Demetrius. — My noble lord. 
This man hath my consent to marry her. — 
Stand forth, Lysander : — and, my gracious duke, 
This man hath witch'd the bosom of my child : — 
Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rhymes ; 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child : 
Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung. 
With feigning voice, verses of feigning love ; 
And stol'n th' impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gauds, conceits. 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats, — messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unharden'd youth : 
With cunning hast thou filch 'd my daughter's heart ; 
Turn 'd her obedience, which is due to me. 
To stubborn harshness : — and, my gra.dous duke» 
-j^c 't so she will not here before your ^x^lC^ 
Consent to marry with Demetnus, 
^ oc£r the ancient privilege of Athetvs,-^ 

111.76. ^'^'^^ 
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As she is mine, I may dispose of her : 
Which shall be either to this gentleman 
Or to her death, according to our law 
Immediately provided in that case. 

The, What say you, Hermia? be advis'd, fair maid: 
To you your father should be as a god ; 
One that compos'd your beauties ; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax, 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her, So is Lysander. 

The, In himself he is ; 

But in this kind, wanting your father's voice, 
The other must be held the worthier. 

Her, I would my father look'd but with my eyes. 

The, Rather your eyes must with his judgment look* 

Her, I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 
I know not by what power I am made bold. 
Nor how it may concern my modesty. 
In such a presence here to plead my thoughts ; 
But I beseech your grace that 1 may know 
The worst that may befall me in this case. 
If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The, Either to die the death, or to objure 
For ever the society of men. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires ; 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood. 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun ; 
For aye to be in shady cloister mew'd. 
To live a barren sister all your life. 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon» 
Thrice-blessed they that master so their blood. 
To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; 
But earthlier-happy is the rose distill'd 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thom. 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. 

Her, So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord^ 
Ere I wiJi yield my virgin patent \ip 
Unto his lordship, whose unwisVv^d ^oV^ 
My soul consents not to give sovere\givX^% 
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The. Take time to pause ; and, by the next new moon,—* 
The sealing-day betwixt my love and me. 
For everlasting bond of fellowship, — 
Upon that day either prepare to die 
For disobedience to your father's will. 
Or else to wed Demetrius, as he would ; 
Or on Diana's altar to protest 
For aye austerity and single life. 

Dem, Relent, sweet Hermia: — and, Lysander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Lys, You have her father's love, Demetrius ; 
Let me have Hermia's : do you marry him. 

Ege, Scornful Lysander ! true, he hath my love,— 
And what is mine my love shall render him ; 
And she is mine, — and all my right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius. 

Lys, I am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 
• As well possess'd ; my love is more than his ; 
My fortunes every way as fairly rank'd — 
If not with vantage — as Demetrius' ; 
And, which is more than all these boasts can be, 
I am belov'd of beauteous Hermia ; 
Why should not I, then, prosecute my right ? 
Demetrius, I'll avouch it to his head. 
Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 
And won her soul ; and she, sweet lady, dotes. 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry. 
Upon this spotted and inconstant man. 

The, I must confess that I have heard so much, 
And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof ; 
But, being over-full of self-affairs, 
My mind did lose it. — But, Demetrius, come ; 
And come, Egeus ; you shall go with me, 
I have some private schooling for you both.— 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourself 
To nt your fancies to your father's will ; 
Or else the law of Athens yields you up — 
Which by no means we may extenuate — 
To death, or io a, vow of single life. — 
Come, my Hippolyta : what cheer, rcvy love ?•— 
Demetrius, and Egeus, go along ; 
wust employ you in some business 

111. 7a. \3MMfc-^ 
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Ag£unst our nuptial ; and confer with you 

Of something nearly that concerns yourselves. 
Ege, With duty and desire we follow you. 

[Exeunt Thes,, Hip,, Ege„ Dem., and Train^ 
Lys, How now, my love ! why is your cheek so pale ? 

How chance the roses there do fade so fast ? 
Her, Belike for want of rain, which I could well 

Beteem them from the tempest of mine eyes. 
Lys, Ay me ! for aught that ever I could read. 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth ; 

But, either it was different in blood, — 
Her, O cross! too high to be enthrall'd to low! 
Lys, Or else misgraff?d in respect of years, — 
Her, O spite ! too old to be engag'd to young I 
Lys, Or else it stood upon the choice of friends,— 
Her, O hell ! to choose love by another's eyes 1 
Lys, Or, if there were a sympathy in choice. 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it, 

Making it momentary as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth. 

And ere a man hath power to say, ** Behold 1 " 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up : 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 
Her, If, then, true lovers have been ever cross'd. 

It stands as an edict in destiny : 

Then let us teach our trial patience, 

Because it is a customary cross. 

As due to love as thoughts, and dreams, and sighs. 

Wishes, and tears, poor fancy's followers. 
Lys, A good persuasion : therefore, hear me, Hermia. 

I have a widow aunt, a dowager 

Of great revenue, and she hath no child : 

P>om Athens is her house remote seven leagues : 

And she respects me as her only son. 

There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee ; 

And to that place the sharp AlV\ema.tv\a?w 

Cannot pursue us. If thou lov'sX. wv^, \}cvw^. 
Steal forth thy father's house lo-rcvoxrovi xv\^cX% 
And in the wood, a league without iVve tovaxw* 

"'^'''^'J 111.79- 
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Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do observance to a morn of May, 
There will I stay for thee. 

Her, My good Lysander I 

I swear to thee, by Cupid's strongest bow ; 
By his best arrow with the golden head ; 
By the simplicity of Venus' doves ; 
By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves ; 
And by that fire which burn'd the Carthage queen. 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen ; 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever women spoke ; — 
In that same place thou hast appointed me. 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 

Lys, Keep promise, love. Look, here comes Helena. 

Enter Helena. 

Her. God speed fair Helena ! whither away ? 

HeL Call you me fair ? that fair again unsay, 
Demetrius loves your fair : O happy fair ! 
Your eyes are lode-stars ; and your tongue's sweet air 
More tunable than lark to shepherd's ear. 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn-buds appear. 
Sickness is catching : O, were favor so, 
Yours would I catch, fair Hermia ! ere I go, 
My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye, 
My tongue should catch your tongue's sweet melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated. 
The rest I'll g^ve to be to you translated. 
0, teach me how you look ; and with what art 
You sway the motion of Demetrius' heart ! 

Her, I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. 

HeL O, that your frowns would teach my smiles sndl 
skill ! 

Her, I give him curses, yet he gives me love. 

Hei, O, that my prayers could such affection move I 

Her, The more I hate, the more he follows me. 

Hel, The more I love, the more he hateth me. 
>%r. His folly, Helen, is no fault of mine. 
^^/, None, but your beauty *. vjouXd \.\v2X l^^3^3L "v^te 
mine I 
^^^^. Take comfort : he no more sVvaW se^ iwj \a.cfc\ 
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Lysander and myself will fly this placCc 
Before the time I did Lysander see, 
Seem'd Athens as a paradise to me : 
O, then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath turn'd a heaven unto a hell ! 

Lys, Helen, to you our minds we will unfold : 
To-morrow night, when Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the watery glass, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass, — 
A time that lovers' flights doth still conceal, — 
Through Athen's gates have we devis'd to steal. 

Her, And in the wood, where often you and 1 
Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie. 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweety 
There my Lysander and myself shall meet ; 
And thence from Athens turn away our eyes,. 
To seek new friends and stranger companies* 
Farewell, sweet playfellow : pray thou for us ; 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius ! — 
Keep word, Lvsander : we must starve our sight 
From lovers' food till morrow deep midnight. 

Lys. I will, my Hermia. [Exit Hernu 

Helena, adieu : 
As you on him, Demetrius dote on you 1 \ExiU 

Hel, How happy some o'er other-some can be 1 
Through Athens I am thought as fair as she. 
But what o5 that ? Demetrius thinks not so ; 
He will not know what all but he do know : 
And as he errs, doting on Hermia's eyes. 
So I, admiring of his qualities. 
Things base and vile, nolding no quantity. 
Love can transpose to form and dignity : 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind : 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taste ; 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste : 
And therefore is Love said to be a child, 
Because in choice he is so oft beguil'd. 
As waggish boys in game l\\emsc\ves lo\sw^"ax» 
So the boy Love is per jut' d every vj\veTe\ 
For ere Demetrius look'd on Henma's e^xve. 
He haiVd down oaths that he wa^s otvY^ tK«ve\ 
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And when this hail some heat from Hermia fdt, 

So he dissolv'd, and showers of oaths did melt. 

I will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight : 

Then to the wood will he to-morrow night 

Pursue her ; and for this intelligence 

If I have thanks, it is a dear expense : 

But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 

To have his sight thither and back again. [Extf, 

Scene II. The same, A room in Quince's Aouse, 

Enter QuiNCE, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, and 

Starveling. 

Quin, Is all our company here ? 

Bot. You were best to call them generally, man by 
man, according to the scrip. 

Quzn. Here is the scroll of every man's name, which 
is thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our interlude 
before the duke and the duchess on his wedding-day at 
night. 

Bot, First, good Peter Quince, say what the play treats 
on ; then read the names of the actors ; and so grow to a 
point. 

Quin, Marry, our play is The most lamentable comedy 
and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisbe, 

Bot, A very good piece of work, I assure you, and a 
merry. — Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your actors 
by the scroll.' — Masters, spread yourselves. 

Quin, Answer as I call you. — Nick Bottom the weaver. 

Bot, Ready. Name what part I am for, and proceed. 

Quin, You, Nick Dottom, are set down for Pyramus. 

Bot, What is Pyramuc ? a lover, or a tyrant ? 

Quin, A lover, that ki 'is himself most gallantly for love. 

Bot, That will ask some tears in the true performing of 
it : if I do it, let the audience look to their eyes ; I will 
move storms, I will condole in some measure. To the 
rest yet, my chief humor is for a tyrant : I could play 
Ercles ramy, or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split. 

•* The raging rocks 
And shivering shocVs 
Shall break tne \ocVs 
Of prison-gales; 

Ill.»m. \3iu>^.^«^ 
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And Phibbus* car 
Shall shine from far, 
And make and mar 
The foolish Fates." 
This was lofty ! — Now name the rest of the players.^- 
This is Ercles' vein, a tyrant's vein ; — a lover is more 
condoling. 
Quin, Francis Flute the bellows-mender, 
^lu. Here, Peter Quince. 
Quin, You must take Thisbe on you. 
Flu. What is Thisbe ? a wandering knight? 
Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 
Flu, Nay, faith, let not me play a woman ; I have a 
beard coming. 

Quin, That's all one ; you shall play it in a mask, and 
you may speak as small as you will. 

Bot, An I may hide my face, let me play Thisbe too : 
I'll speak in a monstrous little voice ; — " Thisne, Thisne," 

— " Ah, Pyramus, my lover dear ! thy Thisbe dear, and 
lady dear ! " 

Quin. No, no ; you must play Pyramus : — and. Flute, 
you Thisbe. 
Bot. Well, proceed. 
Quin, Robin Starveling the tailor. 
Star, Here, Peter Quince. 
Quin, Robin Starveling, you must play Thisbe's mother. 

— Tom Snout the tinker. 
Snout, Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin, You, Pyramus' father ; myself, Thisbe's father ; 

— Snug the joiner, you, the lion's part : — and, I hope, 
here is a play fitted. 

Snug. Have you the lion's part written ? pray you, if it 
be, give it me, for I am slow of study. 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too : I will roar, that I will 
do any man's heart good to hear me ; I will roar, that I 
will make the duke say, " Let him roar again, let him 
roar again." 

Quin, An you should do \l loo Vtxx^-^^ ^'avi. ^'^^^^ 
(right the duchess and the ladies, \\\aV \}cve:^ >«o\W ^^^«-\ 
and that were enough to hang us a\\. 
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A//, That would hang us, every mother's son. 

Bo^. I grant you, friends, if that you should fright the 
ladies out of their wits, they would nave no more discre- 
tion but to hang us : but I will aggravate my voice so, 
that I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; I will 
roar you an 'twere any nightingale. 

Qmn, You can play no part but Pyramus ; for Pyramus 
is a sweet-faced man ; a proper man as one shall see in a 
summer's day ; a most lovely, gentleman-like man : there- 
fore you must needs play Pyramus. 

Bo^, Well, I will undertake it. What beard were 1 
best to play it in ? 

Qui'n. Why, what you will. 

Bo/. I will discharge it in either your straw-color 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain 
beard, or your French-crown-color beard, your perfect 
yellow. 

Qui'n. Some of your French crowns have no hair at all, 
and then you will play barefaced. — But, masters, here 
are your parts : and I am to entreat you, request you, 
and desire you, to con them by to-morrow night ; and 
meet me in the palace-wood, a mile without the town, by 
moonlight : there will we rehearse, — for if \ye meet in the 
city we shall be dogged with company, and our devices 
known. In the mean time I will draw a bill of properties, 
such as our play wants. I pray you, fail me not. 

Bo/. We will meet ; and there we may rehearse more 
obscenely and courageously. 

Qui'n, Take pains ; be perfect : adieu. At the duke's 
oak we meet. 

Bot. Enough ; hold, or cut bow-strings. [ExettHf, 

ACT II. 
Scene I. A wood near Atkeus. 

Enter t from opposite sides ^ a Fairy, and PuCK. 

Puck, How now, spirit ! whither wander you? 
^a/. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough biish, ihorougVv \>t\«. 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, l\\oroMg\v face, 

III. «4. \3W*»*t* 
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I do wander every where. 

Swifter than the moon's sphere; 

And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green. 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be : 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favors, 

In those freckles live their savors : 
I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 
Farewell, thou lob of spirits; I'll be gone : 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

Puck. The king doth keep his revels here to-night: 
Take heed the queen come not within his sight; 
For Oberon is passing fell and wrath. 
Because that she, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy, stol'n from an Indian king ; 
She never had so sweet a changeling : 
And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild ; 
IjUt she perforce withholds the lov^d boy, 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy: 
And now they never meet in grove or green, 
3y fountain clear or spangled starlight sheen, 
But they do square, that all their elves, for fear. 
Creep into acorn-cups, and hide them there. 

Fat, Either I mistake your shape and making quite^ 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Call'd Robin Goodfellow : are you not he 
That frights the maidens of the villagery ; 
Skims milk, and sometime labors in the quern. 
And bootless makes the breathless housewife chum ; 
And sometime makes the drink to bear no barm ; 
Misleads night-wanderers, laughing at their harm ? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck : 
Are not you he ? 

Puck, Fairy, thou speak'st aright; 

I am that merry wanderer oi mt tv\^\v\.. 
I jest to Oberon, and make him simVe, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horse be^\r\t» 
Neighing in likeness of a fiWy loa\ •• 
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And sometime lurk I in a gossip's bowl. 
In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 
And when she drinks, against her lips I bob. 
And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me ; 
Then slip I from her bum, down topples she, 
And " tailor " cries, and falls into a cough ; 
And then the whole quire hold their hips and loff. 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. — 
But room now, fairy ! here comes Oberon. 
Fat, And here my mistress. — Would that he were 
gone! 

Enter, from one side, Oberon, with his Train ; from 
the other, Titania, with hers, 

Obe, 111 met by moonlight, proud Titania. 

Tita, What, jealous Oberon ! — Fairies, skip hence ; 
I have forsworn his bed and company. 

Obe, Tarry, rash wanton ; am not I thy lord ? 

Tita, Then I must be thy lady : but I know 
When thou hast stol'n away from fairy-land. 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day. 
Playing on pipes of com, and versing love 
To amorous Phyllida. Why art thou here. 
Come from the furthest steep of India, 
But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buskin'd mistress and your warrior love. 
To Theseus must be wedded ? and you come 
To give their bed joy and prosperity. 

Obe, How canst thou thus, for shame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 
Knowing I know thy love to Theseus ? 
Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering night 
From Perigenia, whom he ravished } 
And make him with fair -^gl6 break his faith, 
With An'adne and Antiopa } 
T/'/a. These are the forgeries oi *^ea\oMs^ \ 
j^nd never, since the niiddle summet s s^xVcv^ 
^et we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead. 
^ypav^d fo'intain or by rushy brooV.. 

111.86. V3*.»:»»^ 
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Or in the beached margent of the sea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturb'd our sport 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 
As in revenge, have suck'd up from the sea 
Contagious fogs ; which falling in the land. 
Have every pelting river made so proud, 
That they have overborne their continents : 
The ox hath therefore stretch 'd his yoke in vain. 
The plowman lost his sweat ; and the green com 
Hath rotted ere his youth attain'd a beard : 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field. 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
The nine-men's-morris is fill'd up with mud; 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green. 
For lack of tread, are undistinguishable : 
The human mortals want their winter cheer; 
No night is now with hymn or carol blest : — 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods* 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air. 
That rheumatic diseases do abound : 
And thorough this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter : hoary-headed frosts 
. Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose; 
And on old Hiems' thin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set : the spring, the summer. 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries ; and the maz^d world, 
By their increase, now knows not wh'^-h is which: 
And this same progeny of evils comea 
From our debate, from our dissension ; 
We are their parents and original. 

Obe, Do you amend it, then ; it lies in you : 
Why should Titania cross her Oberon ? 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman. 

Tzia. Set your heart at rest: 

The fairy-land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a votaress oi my order •, 
And, in the spiced Indian air, by tv\^VvV, 
Full often hath she gossip'd by my s\d^; 

«.i«rA IS.J 111. ^,. 
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And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands. 

Marking th' embarked traders on the flood ; 

When we have laugh'd to see the sails conceive 

And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind ; 

Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait 

Following, — her womb then rich with my young squire,— 

Would imitate, and sail upon the land. 

To fetch me trifles, and return again. 

As from a voyage, rich with merchandise. 

But she, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 

And for her sake I do rear up her boy ; 

And for her sake I will not part with him. 

Ode, How long within this wood intend you stay ? 

Tita, Perchance till after Theseus' wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round. 
And see our moonlight revels, go with us ; 
If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 

Ode, Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 

Tita, Not for thy fairy kingdom — Fairies, away ! 
We shall chide downright, if I longer stay. 

yExzt Titania with her Train, 

Obe, Well, go thy way : thou shalt not from this 
grove 
Till I torment thee for this injury. — 
My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou remember'st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory. 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back. 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath. 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres. 
To hear the sea-maid's music. 

Puck. I remember. 

Obe, That very time I saw — but thou couldst not — 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd : a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west, 
Aud loos'd his love-shaft smartly from his bow. 
As it should pierce a hundred-thousand hearts : 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quench 'd in the chaste beams ol l\\e >Na\.er^ tcvooxv* 
^nd the imperial votaress passed on, 
^ ^^i'den meditation, fancy-iree. 

111.88. \3^«^»*i*. 
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Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound. 

And maidens call it love-in-idlene§s. 

Fetch me that flower ; the herb I show'd thee once ; 

The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

Fetch me this herb ; and be thou here again 

Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

Puck, I'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. [Exit. 

Obe, Having once this juice, 

I'll watcTi Titania when she is asleep, 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes. 
The next thing then she waking looks upon,— 
Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull. 
On meddling monkey or on busy ape, — 
She shall pursue it with the soul of love : 
And ere I take this charm off from her sight,— 
As I can take it with another herb, — 
I'll make her render up her page to me. 
But who comes here ? I am invisible ; 
And I will overhear their conference. 

Enter Demetrius, HEi^Eii a following kirn. 

Dent. I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 
Where is Lysander and fair Hermia } 
The one I'll slay, the other slayeth me. 
Thou told'st me they were stol'n into this wood; 
And here am I, and wood within this wood. 
Because I cannot meet my Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

Hel, You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant; 
But yet you draw not iron, for my heart 
Is true as steel : leave you your power to draw. 
And I shall have no power to follow you. 

Dem. Do I entice you ? do I speak you fair ? 
Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 
Tell you I do not nor I cannolXovt'^OM'^ 

J/^/, And even for that dol\o>je>jo>\X^^'»ss»* 
/ am your spaniel ; and, Deme\x\us, 
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The more you beat me, I will fawn on you : 
Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me. 
Neglect me, lose me ; only give me leave. 
Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 
What worser place can I beg in your love, — 
And yet a place of high respect with me, — 
Than to be us^d as you use your dog? 

D^m, Tempt not too mucn the hatred of my spirit ; 
For I am sick when I do look on thee. 

He/, And I am sick when I look not on you. 

Dem, You do impeach your modesty too much. 
To leave the city, and commit yourself 
Into the hands of one that loves you not ; 
To trust the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counsel of a desert place, 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 

/fe/. Your virtue is my privilege for that. 
It is not night when I do see your face. 
Therefore I think I am not in the night ; 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company. 
For you in my respect are all the world : 
Then how can it be said I am alone. 
When all the world is here to look on me ? 

Dem, I'll run from thee and hide me in the brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild-beasts. 

/fel. The wildest hath not such a heart as you. 
Run when you will, the story shall be chang'd, — 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase ; 
The dove pursues the griffin ; the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch the tiger, — bootless speed. 
When cowardice pursues, and valor flies ! 

Dem. 1 will not stay thy question ; let me go : 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 

He/. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field. 
You do me mischief. Fie, Demetrius ! 
Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex : 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do ; 
We should be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 
17/ follow thee, and make a heaveu ol V\d\» 
ro die upon the hand I love so weW. 

\^Exeunt Dem. and HeX, 

111. go. \».^.x.,i». 
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Obe, Fare thee well, nymph : ere he do leave this 
grove, 
Thou shalt fly him, and he shall seek thy love. 

Re-enter PuCK. 

Hast thou the flower there ? Welcome, wanderer. 

Puck, Ay, there it is. 

Obe, I pray thee, give it me. 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows. 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine. 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania some time of the night, 
Lull'd in these flowers with dances and delight ; 
And there the snake throws her enamel'd skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this I'll streak her eyes. 
And make her full of hateful fantasies. 
Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove ; 
A sweet Athenian lady is in love 
With a disdainful youth : anoint his eyes ; 
But do it when the next thing he espies 
May be the lady : thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. 
Effect it with some care, that he may prove 
More fond on her than she upon her love : 
And look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 

Puck, Fear not, my lord, your servant shall do so. 

Scene IL Another part of the wood. 

Enter Titania, with her train. 

Tita. Come, now a roundel and a fairy song ; 
Then, for the third part of a minute, hence ; — 
Some, to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds ; 
Some, war with rere-mice for their leathern wings. 
To make my small elves coals; aivd soycv^^Vr^t^W'^ 
The clamorous owl, that mghtX^ VvooXsaTv^^^^^^^^ 

At our quaint spirits. Sing me ivova ac'^^e^N 

Then to your offices, and let me xesX., 

H'M.D. xg,J 111. gi. 
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Song. 

First Fairy. You spotted snakes with double tongue, 

Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 
Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong. 
Come not near our fairy queen. 

CHORUS. 

Philomel, with melody 

Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby : 
Never harm. 
Nor spell nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh ; 

So, good night, with lullaby. 

Second Fairy. Weaving spiders, come not here ; 

Hence, you long-lege 'd spinners, hence I 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 
Worm nor snail, do no offense. 

CHORUS. 

Philomel, with melody, &c. 

First Fairy. Hence, away ! now all is well : 

One aloof stand sentinel. 

{Exeunt Fairies, Titania sisefs* 

Enter Oberon. 

Obe. What thou see'st when thou dost wake, 

{Squeezes the flower on Titania* s eyelids. 
Do it for thy true-love take ; 
Love and languish for his sake : 
Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with bristled hair, 
In thy eye that shall appear 
When thou wak'st, it is thy dear: 
Wake when some vile thing is near. \Exitt 

Enter Lysander and Hermia, 

^j^s. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the wood ; 
And, to speak troth, I have forgol out viac^ \ 
*Ve7I rest us, Hermia, if you think il good, 
^ad tarry for the comfort of the day. 

III. qa. ^J^^^^- ' 
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Her, Be't so, Lysander : find you out a bed ; 
For I upon this bank will rest my head. 

Lys, One turf shall serve as pillow for us both ; 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and one troth. 

Her, Nay, good Lysander ; for my sake, my deaTi 
Lie further off yet, do not lie so near. 

Lys, O, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence 1 
Love takes the meaning in love's conference. 
I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit. 
So that but one heart we can make of it : 
Two bosoms interchained with an oath ; 
So then two bosoms and a single troth. 
Then by your side no bed-room me deny ; 
For lying so, Hermia, I do not lie. 

Her, Lysander riddles very prettily : — 
Now much beshrew my manners and my pride. 
If Hermia meant to say Lysander lied. 
But, gentle friend, for love and courtesy 
Lie further off ; in human modesty, 
Such separation as may well be said 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid, 
So far be distant ; and, good night, sweet friend: 
Thy love ne'er alter till thy sweet life end ! 

Lys, Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, say I ; 
And then end life when I end loyalty ! 
Here is my bed : sleep give thee all his rest I 

Her, With half that wish the wisher's eyes be press 'd I 

[ They sleept 

Enter PuCK. 

Puck, Through the forest have I gone. 
But Athenian found I none. 
On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower's force in stirring love. 
Night and silence ! who is here ? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear : 
This is he my master said 
Despised the Athenian maid ; 
And here the maiden, sleeping so\M\d» 
On the dank and d\Tl^ ^towxvS\ — 
VvtXXy soul ! she dviTsX. wo\.\\^ 
Nearer this lack-\o\e, \.Vv\s V\\\«^o\itv.«^' 
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Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 

\^Squeezes the flower on Lysander*s eyelids 
All the power this charm doth owe. 
When thou wak'st, let love forbid 
Sleep his seat on thy eyelid : 
So awake when I am gone ; 
For I must now to Oberon. \Exu 

Enter Demetrius and Helena, running, 

Hel, Stay, though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 

Dem, 1 charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me thus 

Hel, O, wilt thou darkling leave me ? do not so. 

Dem, Stay, on thy peril ; I alone will go. \ExL 

Hel, O, I am out of breath in this fond chase I 
The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. 
Happy is Hermia, wheresoe'er she lies ; 
For she hath blessed and attractive eyes. 
How came her eyes so bright ? Not with salt tears : 
If so, my eyes are oftener wash'd than hers. 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear ; 
For beasts that meet me run away for fear : 
Therefore no marvel though Demetrius 
Do, as a monster, fly my presence thus. 
What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia's sphery eyne ? — 
But who is here ? — Lysander ! on the ground ! 
Dead ? or asleep ? — I see no blood, no wound. — 
Lysander, if you live, good sir, awake. 

Lys, {starting up\ And run through fire I will for th 

sweet sake. 
Transparent Helen ! Nature shows her art. 
That through thy bosom makes me see my heart. 
Where is Demetrius ? O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name to perish on my sword I 

Hel, Do not say so, Lysander ; say not so. 
What though he love your Hermia ? Lord, what though 
Yet Hermia still loves you : then be content. 

Lys. Content with Hermia ! No ; I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have SDen^ 
M?^ Hermia, but Helen now I love; 
J:^^^ ^ill not change a raven for a dovft> 
^ne win of man is by his reason sway'd; 

III. g^ ^'^ 
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And reason says you are the worthier maid. 
Things growing are not ripe until their season : 
So I, being young, till now ripe not to reason ; 
Ai;d touchinr^now the point of human skill. 
Reason becomes the marshal to my will, 
An:, leads me to your eyes ; where I o'erlook 
Love-stories, writtei: in Love's richest book. 

HeL Wherefore was I to this keen mockery bom ? 
When at your hands did I deserve this scorn ? 
Is't not enough, is't not enough, young man, 
That I did never, no, nor never can. 
Deserve a sweet look from Demetrius' eye, 
But you must flout my insufficiency ? 
Good troth, you do me wrong, — good sooth, you do,— 
In such disdainful manner me to woo. 
But fare you well : perforce I must confess 
I thought you lord of more true gentleness, 
O, that a lady, of one man refus'd, 
Should of another therefore be abus'd ! \Extt^ 

Lys, She sees not Hermia. — Hermia, sleep thou there: 
And never mayst thou come Lysander near 1 
For, as a surfeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings ; 
Or, as the heresies that men do leave 
Are hated most of those they did deceive ; 
So thou, my surfeit and my heresy. 
Of all be hated, but the most of me ! 
And, all my powers, address your love and might 
To honor Helen, and to be her knight ! \ExiU 

Her^ \(xwaking\ Help pie, Lysander, help me I do thy 

best 
To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast I 
Ay me, for pity ! — what a dream was here 1 
Lysander, look how I do quake with fear : 
Methought a serpent eat my heart away. 
And you sat smiling at his cruel prey. — 
Lysander ! — what, remov'd ? — Lysander ! lord ! — 
What, out of hearing ? gone ? no sound, no word ? 
Alack, where are you ? speak, a.iv\i>j<3N\Vfc'ax\ 
Speak, of all loves I 1 s>nootv a\Tcvo%V vi\\^s\\fcax. 
No? — then I well perceive -^ow axe wox \\vy^^ •jj 
Either death or you V\\ find \mme^v^V^'1* ^ 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. The wood. Titania lying asleep. 

Enter QuiNCE, SNUG, Bottom, Flute, Snout, a«<i 

Starveling. 

Bot^ Are we all met ? 

Quin, Pat, pat ; and here's a marvelous convenient 
place for our rehearsal. This green plot shall be our 
stage, this hawthorn-brake our tiring-house ; and we 
will do it in action as we will do it before the duke. 

Bot, Peter Quince, — 

Quin, What say'st thou, bully Bottom '> 

Bot, There are things in this comedy of Pyramus 
and Thisbe that will never please. First, Pyramus 
must draw a sword to kill himself; which the ladies can 
not abide. How answer you that ? 

Snout. By'r lakin, a parlous fear. 

Star, I believe we must leave the killing out, when 
all is done. 

Bot, Not a whit : I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue ; and let the prologue seem to 
say, we will do no harm with our swords, and that Py- 
ramus is not killed indeed ; and, for the more better as- 
surance, tell them that I Pyramus am not Pyramus, but 
Bottom the weaver : this will put them out of fear. 

Quin, Well, we will have such a prologue; and it 
shall be written in eight and six. 

Bot, No, make it two more ; let it be written in eight 
and eight. 

Snout, Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion ? 

Star, I fear it, I promise you. 

Bot, Masters, you ought to consider with yourselves : 
to bring in, — God shield us ! — a lion among ladies is a 
most dreadful thing; for there is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your lion living ; and we ought to look 
to it. 

Snout, Therefore another prologue must tell he is not 
a, lion. 
u^/l Nsiy, you must name his name, aivdVv?\l\v\^lasA 
^ust be seen through the lion s neck; and Vvc: V\xw&^V 
"nust speak fArou^h. sayinc; thu^,Qr la iVve. ^^infc ^'^^fccJu 
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— •* Ladies," — or, " Fair ladies, — I would wish you," — 
or, "I would request you," — or, "I would entreat 
you, — not to fear, not to trennble ; my life for yours, li 
you think I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life : 
no, I am no such thing ; I am a man as other men are : " 
— and there, indeed, let him name his name, and tell them 
plainly he is Snug the joiner. 

Qmn, Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard 
things, — that is, to bring the moonlight into a chamber ; 
for, you know, Pyramus and Thisbe meet by moonlight. 

Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we play our play ? 

Boi. A calendar, a calendar! look in the almanac; 
find out moonshine, find out moonshine. 

Quin, Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Bot. Why, then may you leave a casement of the 
great chamber-window, where we play, open, and the 
moon may shine in at the casement. 

Quin, Ay ; or else one must come in with a bush of 
thorns and a lantern, and say he comes to disfigure, or 
to present, the person of moonshine. Then, there is an- 
other thing : we must have a wall in the great chamber ; 
for Pyramus and Thisbe, says the story, did talk through 
the cnink of a wall. 

Snug, You can never bring in a wall. — What say you,. 
Bottom ? 

Bot, Somft man or other must present wall : and let 
him have some plaster, or some loam, or some rough- 
cast about him, to signify wall ; and let him hold his fin- 
gers thus, and through that cranny shall Pyramus and 
Thisbe whisper. 

Quin, If that may be, then all is well. Come, sit 
down, every mother's son, and rehearse your parts. 
Pyramua, you begin ; when you have spoken your speech, 
enter into that brake; — a2:d so every one according to 
his cue. 

Enter PuCK behind. 

Puck, What hempen home-spuns have we swagger- 
ing here. 
So near the cradle of the fairy queetv^ 
What, a play toward I I'll be ai\ axidWox ; 
An actor too perhaps, if 1 see cause* 

""'^'S'J 111. 97. 
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Quin. Speak, Pyramus. — Thisbe, stand forth, 

Pyr. Thisbe, the flowers of odious savors sweet.— 

Qutn, " Odors, odors." 

Fyr, odors savors sweet : 

So hath thy breath, my dearest Thisbe dean— 
But hark, a voice ! stay thou but here awhile. 

And by and by I will to thee appear. [Exit 

Puck, A stranger Pyramus than e'er play'd here. 

\Astde and exit 

This, Must I speak now ? 

Quin, Ay, marry, must you; for you must under- 
stand he goes but to see a noise that he heard, and is to 
come again. 
This, Most ladiant Pyramus, most lily-white of hue. 

Of color like the red rose on triumphant brier. 
Most brisky juvenal, and eke most lovely Jew, 

As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire, 
I'll meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny's tomb. 

Quin, '* Ninus* tomb," man : — why, you must not 
speak that yet ; that you answer to Pyramus : you speak 
all your part at once, cues and all. — Pyramus, enter : 
your cue is past ; it is, " never tire." 

This, O, — As true as truest horse, that yet would 
never tire. 

Re-enter PuCK, and Bottom with an ass's head, 

Pyr, If I were fair, Thisbe, 1 were only thine : — 
Quin, O monstrous i O strange I we are haunted.^ 
Pray, masters I fly, masters 1 — Help I 

\Exit with Snug, Flute, Snout, and Starveling, 
Puck. I'll follow you, I'll lead you 'bout around. 
Through bog, through bush, through brake, through 
brier: 
Sometime a horse I'll be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and bum. 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. [Exit, 
Bot, Why do they run away? this is a knavery of 
them to make me afeard. 

Re-enter Sno\3T. 

tb '^^p^^' ^ Bottom, thou art cV\aT\ged\ viYvaX^o\^^'t^Tv 

111, gB. ^^"^^^ 
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Bot. What do you see ? you see an ass-head of youi 
own, do you ? \Exit Snout* 

Re-enter QuiNCE. 

Quin, Bless thee. Bottom ! bless thee ! thou art trans-^ 
lated. \Exit, 

Bot, I see their knavery: this is to make an ass of me ; 
to fright me, if they could. But I will not stir from this 
place, do what they can : I will walk up and down here^ 
and I will sing, that they shall hear I am not afraid. 

IStngs^ 
The ousel-cock so black of hue. 

With orange-tawny bill, 
The throstle with his note so true, 
The wren with little quill ; — 
Tita, [awaking] What angel wakes me from my 

flowery bed ? 
Bot, [stngs] 

The finch, the sparrow, and the lark. 

The plain-song cuckoo gray, 
Whose note full many a man doth mark. 
And dares not answer nay ; — 
for, indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish a bird? 
who would give a bird the lie, though he cry ** cuckoo " 

never so ? 

Tita. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again : 
Mine ear is much enamor'd of thy note ; 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 
And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth move me, . 
On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 

Bot, Methinks, mistress, you should have little reason 
for that : and yet, to say the truth, reason and love keep 
little company together now-a-days ; — the more the pity 
that some honest neighbors will not make them friends* 
Nay, I can gleek upon occasion. 

Tita, Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 

Bot, Not so, neither : but if I had wit enough to get 
out of this wood, I have enough to serve mine own tunii 

Tita, Out of this wood do not desire to go : 
Thou shah remain here, whether l\\o\i WAV ox tsa% 
I am a spirit of no common rate, — 
The summer still doth tend upon mv staAftv 
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And I do love thee : therefore, go with me ; 

I'll give thee fairies to attend on thee ; 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 

And sing, while thou on pressed flowers dost sleep : 

And I will purge thy mortal grossness so. 

That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. — 

Peas-blossom I Cobweb ! Moth ! and Mustard-seed ? 

Enter Peas-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustari>< 

SEED. 

Peas, Ready. 

Cob. And I. 

Moth, And I. 

Mus. And I. 

All Four. Where shall we go ? 

Ttta. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman,-* 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes ; 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees. 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes, 
To have my love to bed and to arise ; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes : 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

Peas, Hail, mortal I 

Cob. Hail ! 

Moth. Hail! 

Mus, Hail! 

Bot. I cry your worships mercy heartily. —I beseech 
your worship's name. 

Cob, Cobweb, 

Bot. I shall desire you of more acquaintance, good 
Master Cobweb : if I cut my finger, I shall make bold 
with you. Your name, honest gentleman ? 

Peas, Peas-blossom. 

Bot. I pray you, commend me to Mistress Squash, 
j^our mother, and to Master Peascod, your father. Good 
Master Peas-blossom, I shall desire you ol tcvox^ a.c<\uaint- 
^^ce too, — Your name, I beseecVv you, svc*^ 
^^^s. Mustard-seed. 

III. too. ViM^A>,i^ 
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Bot, Good Master Mustard-seed, I know your patience 
well : that same cowardly, giant-like ox-beef hath devour- 
ed many a gentleman of your house : I promise you your 
kindred hath made my eyes water ere now. I desire you 
of more acquaintance, good Master Mustard-seed. 
Tita, Come, wait upon him ; lead him to my bower. 

The moon methinks looks with a watery eye ; 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower. 

Lamenting some enforced chastity. 

Tie up my love's tongue, bring him silently. [£xeuru 

Scene II. Another part of the wood. 

Enter Oberon. 

Obe, I wonder if Titania be awak'd ; 
Then, what it was that next came in her eye. 
Which she must dote on in extremity. — 
Here comes my messenger. 

Enter PuCK. 

How now, mad spirit f 

What night-rule now about this haunted grove ? 
Puck, My mistress with a monster is in love. 

Near to her close and consecrated bower. 

While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 

A crew of patches, rude-mechanicals. 

That work for bread upon Athenian stalls, 

Were met together to rehearse a play, 

Intended for great Theseus' nuptial day. 

The shallowest thickskin of that barren sort. 

Who Pyramus presented in their sport, 

Forsook his scene, and enter'd in a brake : 

When I did him at this advantage take, 

An ass's nowl I fix^d on his head : 

Anon hisThisbe must be answered, 

And forth my mimic comes. When they him spjf. 

As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye. 

Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 

Rising and cawing at the gun's repovl. 

Sever themselves, and madly sweep xV\e ^'^ \ 
So, at his sight, away his fellows fV^ \ 
And, at our stamp, here o*er and o'et oxv^ \a3^3k\ 

ii.N,D.:^.] 111. XOX. 
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He tnurder cries, and help from Athens calls. 

Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears thus strong, 

Made senseless things begin to do them wrong ; 

For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 

Some, sleeves, — sortie, hats ; — from yielders all things 

catch. 
I led them on in this distracted fear, 
And left sweet Pyramus translated there : 
When in that moment, — so it came to pass, — 
Titania wak'd, and straightway lov'd an ass. 

Obe, This falls out better than I could devise. 
But hast thou yet latch 'd the Athenian's eyes 
With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do ? 

Puck. I took him sleeping, — that is finish 'd too,^* 
And the Athenian woman by his side \ 
That, when he wak'd, of force she must be ey'd. 

Enter Hermia and Demetrius. 

Obe, Stand close : this is the same Athenian. 

Puck, This is the woman, but not this the man. 

Dem, O, why rebuke you him that loves you so ? 
Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her, Now I but chide ; but I should use thee worse, 
For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to curse. 
If thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep. 
Being o'er shoes in blood, plunge in knee-deep, 
And kill me too. 

The sun was not so true unto the day 
As he to me : would he have stol'n away 
From sleeping Hermia ? I'll belreve as soon 
' This whole earth may be bor'd ; and that the moon 
May through the center creep, and so displease 
Her brother's noontide with th' Antipodes. 
It cannot be but thou hast murder'd him ; 
So should a murderer look, — so dead, so grim. 

Dem, So should the murder'd look ; and so should I, 
Pierc'd through the heart with your stern cruelty: 
Yet yo\^, the murderer, look as bright, as clear. 
As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere. 
/^^' What*s this to my Lysander"? >N\veit KsV^"^ 
^ ^^^ ^ ^e/netrius, wilt thou give Vv\rc\ mt "^ 
'^^^. I had rather give his carcass to m^ '\\qml\\^"s». 
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Her. Out, dog! out, curl thou driv'st me past the 
bounds 
Of maiden's patience. Hast thou slain him, then ? 
Henceforth be never number'd among men ! 
0, once tell true, tell true, even for my sake ! 
Durst thou have look'd upon him being awake, 
And hast thou kill'd him sleeping ? O brave touch I 
Could not a worm, an adder, do so much ? 
An adder did it ; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

JDem, You spend your passion on a mispris'd mood r 
I am not guilty of Lysander's blood ; 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 

Her, I pray thee tell me, then, that he is well. 

£>em. An if I could, what should I get therefore ? 

Her. A privilege, never to see me more : — 
And from thy hated presence part I so : 
See me no more, whether he be dead or no. [Extf^ 

Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein : 
Here therefore for a while I will remain. 
So sorrow's heaviness doth heavier g^ow 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe ; 
Which now in some slight measure it will pay, 
If for his tender here I make some stay. 

[Lies down and sleeps., 

Obe. What hast thou done ? thou hast mistaken quite» 
And laid the love-juice on some true-love's sight : 
Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 
Some true-love tum'd, and not a false turn'd true. 

Puck. Then fate (5'er-rules ; that, one man holding troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 

Obe. About the wood go swifter than the wind. 
And Helena of Athens look thou find : 
All fancy-sick she is, and pale of cheer 
With sigl^s of love, that cost the fresh blood dear : 
By some illusion see thou bring her here : 
I'll charm his eyes against she do appear. 

Puck. I go, I go ; look how I go, — 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. \ExiK 

Obe. Flower ol this purpVe d^^, 

Hit with Cupid's ateVverj* ^ ,., 

ISgueezes theflcmer on Demetrius s €:^eua^ 

m,N.n.3x.J lll.iov 
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Sink in apple oi his eye T 
When his love he doth espy, 
Let her shine as gloriously 
As the Venus of the sky. — 
When thou wak'st, if she be by. 
Beg of her for remedy. 

Re-enter PuCK. 

Puck. Captain of our fairy band, 

Helena is here at hand ; 

And the youth, mistook by me. 

Pleading for a lover's fee. 

Shall we their fond pageant see ? 

Lord, what fools these mortals be I 
Obe. Stand aside : the noise they make 

Will cause Demetrius to awake. 
Puck. Then will two at once woo one, — 

That must needs be sport alone ; 

And those things do best please me 

That befall preposterously. 

Re-enter Helena and Lysander. 

Lys, Why should you think that I should woo in scorn ? 

Scorn and derision never come in tears: 
Look, when I vow, I weep ; and vows so bom. 

In their nativity all truth appears. 
How can these things in me seem scorn to you. 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true ? 
HeL You do advance your cunning more and more. 

When truth kills truth, O devilish-holy fray ! 
These vows are Hermia's : will you give her o'er } 

Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh : 
Your vows to her and me, put in two scales. 
Will even weigh ; and both as light as tales. 

Lys. I had no judgment when to her I swore. 

HeL Nor none, in my mind, now you give her o'er. 

Lys. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 

Dem. \a'wak'ing\ O Helen, goddess, nymph, perfect 

divine ! 
To what, my iove, shall I compare thine eyne ? 
Crystal is muddy, O, how ripe \t\ sV\o^ 
^hy lips, those kissing cherries, lempWxv^ ^xo>n \ 
^^^t pure congealM white, high Tauxus stvo-n, 

III. 104. \>ll,H.T>.-?!l. 
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Fann'd with the eastern wind, turns to a crow 
When thou hold'st up thy hand : O, let me kiss 
This princess of pure white, this seal of bliss ! 

Hel. O spite ! O hell ! 1 see you all are bent 
To set against me for your merriment : 
If you were civil and knew courtesy. 
You would not do me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do. 
But you must join in souls to mock me too ? 
If you were men, as men you are in show. 
You would not use a gentle lady so ; 
To vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts. 
When I am sure you hate me with your hearts. 
You both are rivals, and love Hermia ; 
And now both rivals, to mock Helena : 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprise. 
To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes 
With your derision ! none of noble sort 
Would so offend a virgin, and extort 
A poor soul's patience, all to make you sport. 

Lys, You are unkind, Demetrius ; be not so ; 
For you love Hermia ; — this you know I know : 
And here, with all good will, with all my heart. 
In Hermia's love I yield you up my part: 
And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 
Whom I do love, and will do to my death. 

HeL Never did mockers waste more idle breath, 

Dem, Lysander, keep thy Hermia ; I will none : 
If e'er I lov'd her, all that love is gone. 
My heart with her but as guest-wise sojourn 'd. 
And now to Helen is it home retum'd. 
There to remain. 

Lys, Helen, it is not so. 

Dem, Disparage not the faith thou dost not know. 
Lest, to thy peril, thou aby it dear. — 
Look, where thy love comes ; yonder is thy dear. 

Re-enter Hermia. 

Her. Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehensiotv rcv^<t^\ 
Wherein it doth impair the seemg setvs^. 
It pays the hearing double recompetvse. — 
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Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found ; 
Mine ear, I think it, brought me to thy sound. 
But why unkindly didst thou leave me so ? 

Lys, Why should he stay, whom love doth press to go ? 

Her. What love could press Lysander from my 
side? 

Lys, Lysander's love, that would not let him bide, — 
Fair Helena ; who more engilds the night 
Then all yon fiery O's and eyes of light. 
Why seek'st thou me ? could not this make thee know. 
The hate I bear thee made me leave thee so ? 

Her, You speak not as you think : it cannot be. 

HeL Lo, she is one of this confederacy ! 
Now I perceive they have conjoin'd all three 
To fashion this false sport in spite of me. 
Injurious Hermia ! most ungrateful maid ! 
Have you conspir'd, have you with these contriv'd 
To bait me with thio foul derision } 
Is all the counsel that we two have shar'd. 
The sister-vows, the hours that we have spent. 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us, — O, and is all forgot ? 
All school-day friendship, childhood innocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods. 
Have with our n^elds created both one flower. 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds. 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together. 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 
But yet a union in partition. 
Two lovely berries molded on one stem ; 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldy, 
Due but to one, and crownM with one crest. 
And will you rent our ancient love asunder, 
To join with men in scorning your poor friend ? 
It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly : 
Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for't. 
Though I alone do feci the injury. 

Her. I am amazed at your passionate words. 
/ scorn you not : it seems that you scorn me. 

111. 106. \9ika^^^%^ 
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Hei, Have you not set Lysander, as in scorn. 
To follow me, and praise my eyes and face ? 
And made your other love, Demetrius — 
Who even but now did spurn me with his foot — 
To call me goddess, nymph, divine, and rare. 
Precious, celestial ? Wherefore speaks he this 
To her he hates? and wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul, 
And tender me, forsooth, affection. 
But by your setting on, by your consent ? 
What though I be not so in grace as you. 
So hung upon with love, so fortunate ; 
But miserable most, to love unlov'd ? 
This you should pity rather than despise. 

Her. I understand not what you mean by this. 

Hel, Ay, do, pers^ver, counterfeit sad looks ; 
Make mouths upon me when I turn my back ; 
Wink each at other ; hold the sweet jest up : 
This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners. 
You would not make me such an argument. 
But, fare ye well : 'tis partly mine own fault ; 
Which death or absence soon shall remedy. 

Lys. Stay, gentle Helena ; hear my excuse : 
My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena I 

Hel. O excellent ! 

Her, Sweet, do not scorn her so. 

Dem. If she cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lys, Thou canst compel no more than she entreat : 
Thy threats have no more strength than her weak 

prayers. — 
Helen, I love thee ; by my life I do : 
I swear by that which I will lose for thee. 
To prove him false that says I love thee not. 

Dem, I say I love thee more than he can do. 

Lys. If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. 

Dem. Quick, come ! 

Her. Lysander, whereto tends all this ? 

Lys. Away, you Ethiop I 

Dem. No, no, sir ; you 

Seem to break loose, take on as you would loVVorUt 
But yet come not : you are a tame maxv. ^o\ 
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Lys, Hang off, thou cat, thou burr ! vile thing, let loose, 
Or I will shake thee from me like a serpent ! 

Her, Why are you grown so rude ? what change is this, 
Sweet love ? 

Lys, Thy love ! out, tawny Tartar, out ! 

Out, loathM medicine ! hated potion, hence ! 

Her, Do you not jest ? 

Hel, Yes, sooth ! and so do you, 

Lys, Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 

Dem. I would I had your bond, for I perceive 
A weak bond holds you ; I'll not trust your word. 

Lys, What, should I hurt her, strike her, kill hei 
dead ? 
Although I hate her, I'll not harm her so. 

Her, What, can you do me greater harm than hate ^ 
Hate me ! wherefore ? O me ! what news, my love ? 
Am not I Hermia } are not you Lysander ? 
I am as fair now as I was erewhile. 
Since night you lov'd me ; yet since night you left mc 
Why, then you left me, — O, the gods forbid I — 
In earnest, shall I say ? 

Lys, Ay, by my life ; 

And never did desire to see thee more. 
Therefore be out of hope, of question, doubt ; 
Be certain, nothing truer ; 'tis no jest 
That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 

Her, O me ! — you juggler ! you canker-blossom t 
You thief of love ! what, have you come by night 
And stol'n my love's heart from him ? 

Hel. Fine, i'faith t 

Have you no modesty, no maiden shame. 
No touch of bashfulness ? What, will you tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle tongue ? 
Fie, fie ! you counterfeit, you puppet, you ! 

Her, Puppet ! why, so ; ay, that way goes the game 
Now I perceive that she hath made compare 
Between our statures ; she hath urg'd her height ; 
And with her personage, her tall personage. 
Her height, forsooth, she hath prevail 'd with him. — 
And are you grown so high in his esteem. 
Because I am so dwarfish and so low ? 
How low am I, thou painted maypo\e^ s^eak; 
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How low am I ? I am not yet so low 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes, 

Hel. I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen. 
Let her not hurt me : I was never curst ; 
I have no gift at all in shrewishness ; 
I am a right maid for my cov/ardice : 
Let her not strike me. You perhaps may think. 
Because she's something lower than myself, 
That I can match her. 

Her, Lower ! hark, again. 

Hel. Good Hermia, do not be so bitter with me, 
I evermore did love you, Hermia, 
Did ever keep your counsels, never wrong'd you , 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 
I told him of your stealth unto this wood. 
He follow'd you ; for love I follow'd him ; 
But he hath chid me hence, and threaten 'd me 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too : 
And now, so you will let me quiet go. 
To Athens will I bear my folly back. 
And follow you no further : let me go : 
You see how simple and how fond I am. 

Her, Why, get you gone : who is't that hinders you ? 

Hel, A foolish heart, that I leave here behind. 

Her. What, with Lysander ? 

Hel. With Demetrius. 

Lys. Be not afraid ; she shall not harm thee, Helen. 

Dem. No, sir, she shall not, though you take hci 
part. 

Hel. O, when she's angry, she is keen and shrewd ! 
She was a vixen when she went to school ; 
And though she be but little, she is fierce. 

Her, Little again ! nothing but low and little ! — 
Why will you suffer her to flout me thus ? 
Let me come to her. 

Lys. Get you gone, you dwarf ; 

You minimus, of hindering knot-grass made ; 
You bead, you acorn. 

Dem. You are too officious 

In her behalf that scorns your ser\nces. 
Let her alone : speak not of Helena ; 
Take not her part ; for, if thou dost vwletid 

ir.jr.ix jfj III. loQ. 
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Never so little show of love to her. 
Thou shalt aby it. 

Lys, Now she holds me not ; 

Now follow, if thou dar'st, to try whose right. 
Of thine or mine, is most in Helena. 

Dem, Follow ! nay, I'll go with thee, cheek by jole, 

[Exeunt Lysander and Demetrius. 

Her, You, mistress, all this coil is long of you : 
Nay, go not back. 

HeL I will not trust you, I, 

Nor longer stay in your curst company. 
Your hands than mine are quicker for a fray ; 
My legs are longer though, to run away. {Exit. 

Her, I am amaz'd, and know not what to say. \Exit. 

Obe, This is thy negligence : still thou mistak'st. 
Or else committ'st thy knaveries willfully. 

Puck, Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook. 
Did not you tell me I should know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on ? 
And so far blameless proves my enterprise. 
That I have 'nointed an Athenian's eyes ; 
And so far am I glad it so did sort. 
As this their jangling I esteem a snort. 

Obe, Thou see'st these lovers seek a place to fight : 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night ; 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron y 
And lead these testy rivals so astray. 
As one come not within another's way. 
Like to Lysander sometime frame thy tongue. 
Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong; 
And sometime rail thou like Demetrius ; 
And from each other look thou lead them thus. 
Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep : 
Then crush this herb into Lysander's eye ; 
Whose liquor hath this virtuous property, 
To take from thence all error with his might. 
And make his eyeballs roll with wonted sight. 
When they next wake, all this derision 
Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision ; 
And hack to Athens shall the lovers wend, 

111. xxo. \yi:ftA«^ 
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With league whose date till death shall never end. 

Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, 

I'll to my queen and beg her Indian boy ; 

And then I will her charmed eye release 

From monster's view, and all things shall be peace. 

Puck, My fairy lord, this must be done with haste. 
For Night's swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 
And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger ; 
At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there. 
Troop home to churchyards : damned spirits all, 
That in crossways and floods have burial. 
Already to their wormy beds are gone ; 
For fear lest day should look their shames upon. 
They willfully themselves exile from light, 
And must fo»* aye consort with black-brow'd night 

Obe. But we are spirits of another sort : 
I with the Morning's love have oft made sport ; 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread. 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red. 
Opening on Neptune, with fair-blessed beams 
Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams. 
But, notwithstanding, haste ; make no delay : 
We may effect this business yet ere day. [Exit. 

Puck. Up and down, up and down, 

I will lead them up and down : 
I am fear'd in field and town : 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 
Here comes one. 

Re-enter Lysander. 

Lys, Where art thou, proud Demetrius? speak thou 

now. 
Puck, Here, villain, drawn and ready. Where art thou ? 
Lys, I will be with thee straight. 
Puck, Follow me, then. 

To plainer ground. [Exit Lysander as following the voice. 

Re-enter DEMETRIUS. 

Dem, Lysander ! speak agen : 

Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled ? 
Speak ! in some bush ? where dost thou hide thy head ? 

Puck. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars^ 
Telimg the bushes that thou look' si lot v^^x^* 

m.M,D. jg,] III. XXX. 
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And wilt not come ? Come, recreant ; come, thou child ; 
I'll whip thee with a rod : he is defil'd 
That draws a sword on thee. 

Dem. Yea, art thou there ? 

Puck, Follow my voice : we'll try no manhood here, 

\ExeunU 

Re-enter Lysander. 

Lys, He goes before me and still dares me on : 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The villain is much lighter-heel'd than I : 
I followed fast, but faster he did fly ; 
That fall'n am I in dark uneven way. 
And here will rest me. {Lies down.l Come, thou gentle 

day ! 
For if but once thou show me thy gray light, 
ril find Demetrius, and revenge this spite. {Sleeps, 

Re-enter PuCK and Demetrius. 

Puck, Ho, ho, ho, ho ! Coward, why com'st thou 
not? 

Dent, Abide me, if thou dar'st ; for well I wot 
Thou runn'st before me, shifting every place, 
And dar'st not stand, nor look me in the face. 
Where art thou now ? 

Puck, Come hither ; I am here. 

Dent, Nay, then, thou mock'st me. Thou shalt *by this 
dear. 
If ever I thy face by daylight see : 
Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed. 
By day's approach look to be visited. 

\Lies dowu and sleeps. 

Re-enter Helena. 

Hel, O weary night, O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours ! Shine comforts from the east. 

That I may back to Athens by daylight. 
From these that my poor company detest : 

And sleep, that sometime shuts up sorrow's eye, 

Steal me awhile from mine own company. 

\^Lies down and sleeps* 

III. xxa. \jK.^.T».»,t*. 
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Puc^. Yet but three ? Come one more ; 
Two of both kinds makes up four. 
Here she comes, curst and sad : — 
Cupid is a knavish lad, 
Thus to make poor females mad. 

Re-enter Hermia. 

Her, Never so weary, never so in woe ; 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers , 
I can no further crawl, no further go ; 

My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 
Here will I rest me till the break of day. 
Heavens shield Lysander, if they mean a fray ! 

\^Lies down and sleeps. 
Puck. On the ground 

Sleep sound ; 
I'll apply 
To your eye, 
Gentle lover, remedy. 
[Squeezing the herb on Lysander* s eyelids. 
When thou wak'st, 
Thou tak'st 
True delight 
In the sight 
Of thy former lady's eye : 
And the country proverb known, 
That every man should take his own, 
In your waking shall be shown ; 
Jack shall have Jill ; 
Naught shall go ill ; 
The man shall have his mare again, all shall be well. [Exit, 

ACT IV. 

Scene I. The wood. Lysander, Demetrius, Helena, 

and Hermia, lying asleep. 

Enter Titania and Bottom; Peas-blossom, Cos. 
WEB, Moth, Mustard-seed, and other Fairies 
attending; Oberon behind unseen, 

Tita, Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed. 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 

And kiss thy fair large ears* xwj ^^xvNNfc y^-^. 

M.jr.D. 4X.J 111. 113. 
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Bot, Where's Peas-blossom ? 

Peas, Ready. 

Bot, Scratch my head. Peas-blossom. — Where's Mon- 
sieur Cobweb ? 

Cob, Ready. 

Bot, Monsieur Cobweb, good monsieur, get your weap- 
ons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipped humble-bee 
on the top of a thistle; and, good monsieur, bring me 
the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too much in the 
action, monsieur ; and, good monsieur, have a care the 
honey-bag break not ; I would be loth to have you over- 
flown with a honey-bag, signior. — Where's Monsieur 
Mustard-seed ? 

Mus. Ready. 

Bot, Give me your neif. Monsieur Mustard-seed. 
Pray you, leave your courtesy, good monsieur. 

Mus, What's your will ? 

Bot, Nothing, good monsieur, but to help Cavalery 
Peas-blossom to scratch. I must to the barber's, mon- 
sieur ; for methinks I am marvelous hairy about the face; 
and I am such a tender ass, if my hair do but tickle me, 
I must scratch. 

Tita, What, wilt thou hear some music, my sweet 
love? 

Bot, I have a reasonable good ear in music : let us 
have the tongs and the bones. [Rough music, 

Tita, Or say, sweet love, what thou desir'st to eat. 

Bot, Truly, a peck of provender : I could munch your 
good dry oats. Methinks I have a great desire to a bot- 
tle of hay : good hay, sweet hay hath no fellow. 

Tita, I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. 
\ Bot, I had rather have a handful or two of dried peas. 
But, I pray you, let none of your people stir me : I have 
«n exposition of sleep come upon me. 

Tita, Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms.— 
Fairies, be gone, and be always away, 

{Exeunt Fairie^^ 
So doth the woodhint the sweet honeysuckle 
Oently entwist ; the female ivy so 
-nrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
' A^w^ / Jove thee I how I dote on \hee\ \THe3r sUe^. 

III. X14. \jfc» T..*^ 
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Enter PuCK. 

Obe, [advancing] Welcome, good Robin. See's\ thou 

this sweet sight ? 
Her dotage now I do begin to pity : 
For, meeting her of late behina the wood, 
Seeking sweet favors for this hateful fool, 
I did upbraid her, and fall out with her ; 
For she his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 
And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls. 
Stood now within the pretty flowerets' eyes, 
Like tears, that did their own disgrace bewail. 
When I had at my pleasure taunted her, 
And she in mild terms begg'd my patience, 
I then did ask of her her changeling child ; 
Which straight she gave me, and her fairest sent 
To bear him to my bower in fairy-land. 
And now I have the boy, I will undo 
This hateful imperfection of her eyes : 
And, gentle Puck, take this transform^ scalp 
From off the head of this Athenian swain ; 
That he, awaking when the other do. 
May all to Athens back again repair. 
And think no more of this night's accidents. 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 
But first I will release the fairy queen. 
Be as thou wast wont to be ; 

[ Touching her eyes with an herh^ 

See as thou wast wont to see : 
Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower 
Hath such force and blessed power. 
Now, my Titania ; wake you, my sweet queen. 

Tita^ My Oberon ! what visions have I seen I 
Methought I was enamor'd of an ass. 
Obe, There lies your love. 

Tita, How came these things to pass ? 

0, how mine eyes do loathe his visage now ! 

Obe, Silence awhile. — Robm, lake o% XJcvv&'Vfc'a.^* — 
Titania, music call ; and strike n\OTe de^.^ 
Than common sleep, of all these five vVve ^exis^* 
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Tita. Music, ho ! music, such as charm eth sleep ! 
Puck, Now, when thou wak'st, with thine own fool's 

eyes peep. 
Obe, Sound, music ! [Still mustc,'] — Come, my queen, 
take hands with me. 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers Se. 
Now thou and I are new in amity. 
And will to-morrow midnight solemnly 
'J>ance in Duke Theseus' house triumphantly, 

•I bless it to all fair posterity: 
There shall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 
Puck, Fairy king, attend, and mark : 
I do hear the morning lark. 
Obe, Then, my queen, in silence sad. 
Trip we after the night's shade : 
We the globe can compass soon. 
Swifter than the wandering moon. 
Tita, Come, my lord ; and in our flight. 
Tell me how it came this night 
That I sleeping here was found 
With these mortals on the ground. [Exeunt 

[Horns winded within^ 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Egeus, and Train. 

The, Go, one of you, find out the forester ; 
For now our observation is perform 'd ; 
And since we have the vaward of the day. 
My love shall hear the music of my hounds : 
Uncouple in the western valley ; go : — 
Dispatch, I say, and find the forester. — [Exit an AttsiuL 
We will, fair queen, up to the mountain's top. 
And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hip, I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the boar 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves. 
The skies, the /ountains, every region near 
^^^rn 'd all one mutual cry : I never heard 
^omus/cal a discord, such sweet thunder. 
^^^. My hounds are bred out o£ the Spartan V\iA. 
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So flew'd, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-kriee'd, and dew-lapp'd like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells. 
Each under each. A cry more tunable 
Was never holla'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly : 
Judge when you hear. — But, soft I what nymphs arc 
these } 

Ege, My lord, this is my daughter here asleep ; 
And this, Lysander ; this Demetrius is ; 
This Helena, old Nedar's Helena : 
I wonder of their being here together. 

The, No doubt they rose up early to observe 
The rite of May ; and, hearing our intent. 
Came here in grace of our solemnity. — 
But speak, Egeus ; is not this the day 
That Hermia should give answer of ner choice ? 

Ege, It is, my lord. 

The, Go, bid the huntsmen wake them with their horns. 

{Exit an Attendant, Horns and shout within, Lys,, 
Dem., HeL, and Her, awake and start up. 
Good morrow, friends. — Saint Valentine is past : 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ? 

Lys, Pardon, my lord. \He and the rest kneel to Theseus^ 

The, I pray you all, stand up. 

I know you two are rival enemies : 
How comes this gentle concord in the world. 
That hatred is so far from jealousy, 
To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 

Lys, My lord, I shall reply amazedly, 
Half sleep, half waking : but as yet, I swear, 
I cannot truly say how I came here ; 
But, as I think,— for truly would I speak. 
And now I do bethink me, so it is, — 
I came with Hermia hither : our intent 
Was to be gone from Athens, where we might. 
Without the peril of th' Athenian law, — 

Ege, Enough, enough m^ \otA\ >jow\v«n^ ^^^m^\ 
/ beg iht Jaw, the law, \ipo«\ VvvsVvt^^. — 
They would have stoVn awav \ vYvej v^wiX^.X^^^^^^^^'^ 
Thereby to have defeated yoM axvditcve.> 
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You of your wife, and me of my consent, — 

Of my consent that she should be your wife. 

Dem, My lord, fair Helen told me of their stMithi 

Of this their purpose hither to this wood ; 

And I in fury hither follow'd them, 

Fair Helena in fancy following me. 

But, my good lord, I wot not by what power, — 

But by some power it is, — my love to Hermia, 

Melted as melts the snow, seems to me now 

As the remembrance of an idle gaud, 

Which in my childhood I did dote upon ; 

And all the faith, the virtue of my heart. 

The object, and the pleasure of mine eye, 

Is only Helena. To her, my lord. 

Was I betroth'd ere I saw Hermia : 

But, like in sickness, did I loathe this food ; 

But, as in health, come to my natural taste. 

Now do I wish it, love it, long for it, 

And will for evermore be true to it. 

The, Fair lovers, you are fortunately met : 

Of this discourse we more will hear anon. — 

Egeus, I will overbear your will ; 

For in the temple, by and by, with us 

These couples shall eternally be knit : 

And, for the morning now is something worn. 

Our purpos'd hunting shall be set aside. 

Away with us to Athens ! three and three. 

We'll hold a feast in great solemnity. 

Come, my Hippolyta. 

{Exeunt The,, Hip., Ege„ and Train^ 
Dem, These things seem small and uhdistinguishable, 

Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 

Her, Methinks I see these things with parted eye. 

When every thing seems double. 
HeL So methinks : 

And I have found Demetrius like a jewel. 

Mine own, and not mine own. 
2>^/^, But are you sure 

_^^/ we are well awake ? It seems to me 
^ 5-^^^ ^^ s/eep, we dream,-— Do not. '^om \K\Kk 
%^^^c was here, and bid us ioWow YvKm"^ 

^^ rea ; and my father. 
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Hel, And Hippolyta. 

Lys, And he did bid us follow to the temple. 

Dent, Why, then, we are awake : let's follow him ; 
And, by the way, let us recount our dreams. [Exeunt. 

Bot, [awaking] When my cue comes, call me, and I 

will answer: — my next is, "Most fair Pyramus." 

Heigh-ho ! — Peter Quince ! Flute the bellows-mender t 
Snout the tinker ! Starveling ! — God's my life, stolen 
hence, and left me asleep ! I have had a most rare vision. 
I have had a dream, — past the wit of man to say what 
dream it was : man is but an ass, if he go about to ex- 
pound this dream. Methought I was — there is no man 
can tell what. Methought I was, and methought I had> 
— but man is but a patched fool, if he will offer to say 
what methought I had. The eye of man hath not heard, 
the ear of man hath not seen, man's hand is not able to 
taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, what 
my dream was. I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad 
of this dream : It shall be called Bottom's Dream, because 
it hath no bottom ; and I will sing it in the latter end of 
our play before the duke : peradventure, to make it the 
more gracious, I shall sing it at her death. [Extt^ 

Scene II. Athens, A room in Quince's house. 

Enter QUINCE, FLUTE, SNOUT, and Starveling. 

Quin, Have you sent to Bottom's house ? Is he come 
home yet ? 

Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt he is 
transported. 

Flu, If he come not, then the play is marred : it goes 
not forward, doth it ? 

Quin, It is not possible : you have not a man in all 
Athens able to discharge Pyramus but he. 

Flu, No, he hath simply the best wit of any handicraft 
man in Athens. 

Quin, Yea, and the best person too ; and he is a very 
paramour for a sweet voice. 

Flu. You must say paragon : a paramour is, God bless 
us, a thing of naught. 

EnXer Sl^ViG. 
SHU£r. Masters, the duke \s cotavcv^ Vccixo. ^^ \sssc^^ 

#fcjr.D. 47.J m, ii<j. 
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and there is two or three lords and ladies more married ; 
if our sport had gone forward, we had all been made men. 
Flu, O sweet Bully Bottom ! Thus hath he lost six- 
pence a-day during his life ; he could not have scaped six- 
pence a-day : an the duke had not g^ven him sixpence 
a-day for playing Pyramus, I'll be hanged ; he would have 
deserved it : sixpence a-day in Pyramus, or nothing. 

Enter BOTTOM. 

Bot, Where are these lads ? where are these hearts ? 

Quin, Bottom ! — O most courageous day ! O most 
happy hour ! 

Bot, Masters, I am to discourse wonders : but ask me 
not what ; for if I tell you, I am no true Athenian. I will 
tell you every thing, right as it fell out. 

Quin, Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 

Bot, Not a word of me. All that I will tell you is, that 
the duke hath dined. Get your apparel together, good 
strings to your beards, new ribbons to your pumps ; meet 
presently at the palace ; every man look o'er his part ; for 
the short and the long is, our play is preferred. In any 
case, let Thisbe have clean linen ; and let not him that 
plays the lion pare his nails, for they shall hang out for 
the lion's claws. And, most dear actors, eat no onions 
nor garlic, for we are to utter sweet breath ; and I do not 
doubt but to hear them say it is a sweet comedy. No 
more words : away ! go ; away I \Exeunt. 

ACT V. 

Scene I. Athens, An apartment in the palace of 

Theseus. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Philostrate, Lords, 

and Attendants. 

Hip, *Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovers speak 
of. 

The, More strange than true : I never may believe 
These antique fables nor these fairy toys, 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains. 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

III. ISO. \>l.^A>. fji 
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Are of imagination all compact : — 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold,— 

That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantic, 

Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt ; 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination, 

That, if it would but apprehend some joy. 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 

Or in the night, imagining some fear. 

How easy is a bush suppos'd a bear ! 

Hip. But ; 'I the story of the night told over. 
And all their minds transfigur'd so together; 
More witnesseth than fancy's images, -^ 

And grows to something of great constancy ; 
But, howsoever, strange and admirable. 

TAe, Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth, 

En'/er Lysander, Demetrius, Hermia, and Helena. 

Joy, gentle friends ! joy and fresh days of love 
Accompany your hearts ! 

Lys. More than to us 

Wait in your royal walks, your board, your bed ! 

TAe. Come now ; what masques, what dances shall 
we have. 
To wear away this long age of three hours 
Between our after-supper and bed-time ? 
Where is our usual manager of mirth ? 
What revels are in hand ? Is there no play. 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour ? 
Call Philostrate. 

PAiV, Here, mighty Theseus. 

TAe. Say, what abridgment have you for this evening? 
What masque ? what music ? How shall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight ? 

P/iz7. There is a brief how many sports are ripe : 
Make choice of which your highness will see first. 
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The, [reads] "The battle with the Centaurs, to be 

sung 
By an Athenian eunuch to the harp." 
We'll none of that : that have I told my love. 
In glory of my kinsman Hercules. — 
[Reads] " The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage." 
That is an old device ; and it was play'd 
When I from Thebes came last a conqueror. — 
[Reads] " The thrice-three Muses mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceas'd in beggary." 
That is some satire, keen and critical. 
Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. — 
[Reads] " A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 
And his love Thisbe ; very tragical mirth." 
Merry and tragical ! tedious and brief ! 
That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord ? 

Pht'l, A play it is, my lord, some ten words long» 
Which is as brief as I h^ve known ^ play ; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long, 
Which makes it tedious ; for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted : 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is ; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 
Which, when I saw rehears 'd, I must confess, 
Made mine eyes water ; but more merry tears 
The passion of loud laughter never shed. 

The, What are they that do play it ? 

Phil, Hard-handed men, that work in Athens here^ 
Which never labor'd in their minds till now; 
And now have toil'd their unbreath'd memories 
With this same play against your nuptial. 

The, And we will hear it. 

Phtl, No, my noble lord ; 

It is not for you : I have heard it over. 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world ; 
Unless you can find sport in their intents. 
Extremely stretch'd and conn'd with cruel pain. 
To do you service. 

The, I will hear that play ; 

For never any thing can be amiss, 

III. IS3. Vyi.'t^.x^.^ 
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When sirtipleness and duty tender it. 

Go, bring them in : — and take your places, ladies. 

[£>// Philostraie. 

Hip, I love not to see wretchedness o'ercharg'd, 
And duty in his service perishing. 

The, Why, gentle sweet, you shall see no such thin^. 

Hip, He says they can do nothing in this kind. 

The, The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothin^. 
Our sport shall be to take what they mistake : 
And what poor willing duty cannot do, 
Noble respect takes it in might, not merit. 
Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
When I have seen them shiver and look pale. 
Make periods in the midst of sentences. 
Throttle their practic'd accent in their fears. 
And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcome. Trust me, sweet. 
Out of this silence yet I pick'd a welcome ; 
And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 
Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity. 
In least speak most, to my capacity; 

Re-enter Philostrate. 

Phil, So please your grace, the Prologue is addressed. 
The, Let nim approach. {Flourish of trumpets. 

Enter the Prologue. 

Pro, If we offend, it is with our good will. 

That you should think, we come not to offend. 
But with good will. To show our simple skill. 

That is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider, then, we come but in despite. 

We do not come as minding to content you. 
Our true intent is. All for your delight. 

We are not here. That you should here repent you. 
The actors are at hand ; and, by their show, 
You shall know all that you are like to know. \Exit. 
The, This fellow doth not stand upon ^oirvts* 
Lys. He hath rid his prologue WvLe ^. xcw.^ c^3^\\«. 
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knows not the stop. A good moral, my lord : it is not 
enough to speak, but to speak true. 

//ij^. Indeed he hath played on his prologue like a 
child on a recorder ; a sound, but not in government. 

TAe. His speech was like a tangled chain ; nothing 
impaired, but all disordered. Who is next ? 

Enter the Presenter, with Pyramus and Thisbe, 
Wall, Moonshine, and Lion, as in dumb show, 

Pres, Gentles, perchance you wonder at this show ; 

But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
This man is Pyramus, if you would know ; 

This beauteous lady, Thisbe is certain, 
This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 

Wall, that vile Wall which did these lovers sunder ; 
And through Wall's chink, poor souls, they are content 

To whisper : at the which let no man wonder. 
This man, with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, 

Presenteth moonshine ; for if you will know. 
By moonshine did these lovers think no scorn 

To meet at Ninns' tomb, there, there to woo. 
This grisly beast, which by name Lion hight, 
The trusty Thisbe, coming first by night, 
Did scare away, or rather did affright ; 
And, as she fled, her mantle she did fall. 

Which Lion vile with bloody mouth did stain. 
Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth and tall. 

And finds his trusty Thisbe's mantle slain : 
Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade. 
He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breast ; 
And Thisbe, tarrying; in mulberry shade. 

His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest, 
Let Lion, Moonshine, Wall, and lovers twain. 
At large discourse, while here they do remain. \shine, 
[Exeunt Presenter, Pyramus, Thisbe, Lion, and Moon- 
The, I wonder if the lion be to speak. 
Dem, No wonder, my lord : one lion may, when many 
asses do. 

Wall, In this same interlude it doth befall 
That I, one Snout by name, present a wall ; 
And such a wall, as I would have you think. 
That had in it a crannied hole or c\\\tvVi, 
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Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisbe, 

Did whisper often very secretly. 

This loam, this rough-cast, and this stone, doth show 

That I am that same wall : the truth is so ; 

And this the cranny is, right and sinister, 

Through which the fearful lovers are to whisper. 

The. Would you desire lime and hair to speak better' 
Dem, It is the wittiest partition that ever I heard dis- 
course, my lord. 

The, Pyramus draws near the wall : silence ! 

Enter Pyramus. 

Pyr, O grim-look'd night ! O night with hue so black I 

night, which ever art when day is not I 
O night, O night ! alack, alack, alack, 

1 fear my Thisbe's promise is forgot ! — 
And thou, O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall, 

That stand'st between her father's ground and mine * 
Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall. 
Show me thy chink, to blink through with mine eynei 

[ Wall holds up his fingers. 
Thanks, courteous wall : Jove shield thee well for this ! 

But what see I } No Thisbe do I see. 
O wicked wall, through whom I see no bliss ! 
Curs'd be thy stones for thus deceiving me! 
The, The wall, methinks, being sensible, should curse 
again. 

Pyr, No, in truth, sir, he should not. " Deceiving 
me" is Thisbe's cue : she is to enter now, and I am to 
spy her through the wall. You shall see it will fall pat 
as I told you. — Yonder she comes. 

Enter THISBE. 

This, O wall, full often hast thou heard my moans. 

For parting my fair Pyramus and me ! 
My cherry lips have often kiss'd thy stones, 

Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee. 

Pyr, I see a voice : now will I to the clink. 

To spy an I can hear my Thisbe's face. — 
Thisbe ! 

This, My love ! thou art my love, I think. 

Pyr. Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover's grace; 
And, like Limander, am I trusly sl\VV. 
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This, And I like Helen, till the fates me kill. 

Pyr, Not Shafalus to Procrus was so true. 

This, As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you. 

Pyr, O, kiss me through the hole of this vile wall ! 

This, I k'ss the wall's hole, not your lips at all. 

Pyr, Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me straightway? 

This, 'Tiae life, 'tide death, I come without delay. 

\Exeunt Pyramus and Thisbe. 

Wall. Thus have I, wall, my part discharged so ; 
And, being done, thus wall away doth go. [Exit, 

The, Now is the mural down between the two neigh- 
bors. 

Dem, No remedy, my lord, when walls are so willful 
to hear without warning. 

Hip, This is the silliest stuff that e'er I heard. 

The, The best in this kind are but shadows ; and the 
worst are no worse, if imagination amend them. 

Hip. It must be your imagination then, and not theirs. 

The, If we imagine no worse of them than they of 
themselves, they may pass for excellent men. Here come 
two noble beasts in, a moon and a lion. 

Enter LlON and MOONSHINE. 

Lion, You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 

The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor. 
May now perchance both quake and tremble here, 

When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 
Then know that I one Snug the joiner am, 
A lion fell, nor else no lion's dam ; 
For, if I should as lion come in strife 
Into this place, 'twere pity on my life. 

The, A very gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 

Dem, The very best at a beast, my lord, that e'er I saw. 

Lys, This lion is a very fox for his valor. 

The, True; and a goose for his discretion. 

Dem, Not so, my lord ; for his valor cannot carry his 
discretion ; and the fox carries the goose. 

The, His discretion, I am sure, cannot carry his valor ; 
for the goose carries not the fox. It is well : leave it to 
his discretion, and let us listen to the moon. 

Moon, This lantern doth the horned moon present ; — 
^^m. He should have worn the horns on his head. 
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The, He is not crescent, and his horns are invisible 
within the circumference. 

Moon, This lantern doth the horned moon present ; 
Myself the man-i'-the-moon do seem to be. 

The, This is the greatest error of all the rest : the man 
should be put into the lantern. How is it else the man- 
i'-the-moon ? 

Dem, He dares not come there for the candle; for, 
you see, it is already in snuff. 

Hip. I am a-weary of this moon : would he would 
change ! 

The, It appears, by his small light of discretion, that 
he is in the wane ; but yet, in courtesy, in all reason, we 
must stay the time. 

Lys. Proceed, moon. 

Moon, All that I have to say is, to tell you that the 
lantern is the moon ; i, the man-in-the-moon ; this thorn- 
bush, my thorn-bush ; and this dog, my dog. 

Dem, Why, all these should be in the lantern ; for all 
these are in the moon. But, silence ! here comes Thisbe. 

Enter Thisbe. 

This, This is old Ninny's tomb. Where is my love ? 

Lion, [roaring^ O [ Thisbe runs off. 

Dem, Well roared, lion. 

The, Well run, Thisbe. 

Hip, Well shone, moon. — Truly, the moon shines 
with a good grace, 

[ The Lion tears Thisbe' s mantle, and exit. 

The, Well moused, lion. 
Dem, And then came Pyramus. 
Lys, And so the lion vanished. 

Enter Pyramus. 

Pyr, Sweet moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams : 

I thank thee, moon, for shining now so bright ; 
For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering gleams, 
I trust to taste of truest Thisbe's sight. 
But stay, — O spite ! — 
But mark, poor Icnight, 
What dreadful dole is here ! 
Eyes, do you see ? 
How can it be ^ 
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O dainty duck ! O dear ! 

Thy mantle good, 

What, stain'd with blood ? 
Approach, ye Furies fell ! 

O Fates, come, come, 

Cut thread and thrum ; 
Quail, crush, conclude, and quell ! 

The. This passion, and the death of a dear frienc 
would go near to make a man look sad. 

Hip, Beshrew my heart, but I pity the man. 
Pyr, O, wherefore, Nature, didst thou lions frame ? 

Since lion vile hath here deflower'd my dear : 
Which is — no, no — which was the fairest dame 

That liv'd, that lov'd, that lik'd, that look'd with cheer. 

Come, tears, confound ; 
Out, sword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus,— » 
Ay, that left pap. 

Where heart doth hop : — \ Stabs himself * 
Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 
Now am I dead. 
Now am I fled ; 
My soul is in the sky : 

Tongue, lose tny light ; 
Moon, take thy flight : — 

[Exit Moonshine, 

Now die, die, die, die, die. {Dies. 

Dent, No die, but an ace, for him ; for he is but one. 

Lys, Less than an ace, man ; for he is dead ; he is 
nothing. 

The, With the help of a surgeon he might yet recover, 
and prove an ass. 

Hip, How chance Moonshine is gone before Thisbe 
comes back and finds her lover } 

The, She will find him by starlight. — Here she comes; 
and her passion ends the play. 

Re-enter THIS BE. 

Hip, Methinks she should not use a long one for such 
a Pyramus : I hope she will be brief. 
^^!Vft. A mote will turn the balauce, which Pyramus, 
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which Thisbe, is the better ; he for a man, God warrant 
Ms, — she for a woman, God bless us. 
Lys, She hath spied him already with those sweet eyes. 
Dent. And thus she moans, videlicet : 
This. Asleep, my love ? 

What, dead, my dove ? 
O Pyramus, arise I 

Speak, speak. Quite dumb ? 
Dead, dead } A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 
These lily lips. 
This cherry nose, 
These yellow cowslip cheeks. 
Are gone, are gone ; 
Lovers, make moan : 
His eyes were green as leeks, 
O Sisters Three, 
Come, come to me, 
With hands as pale as milk ; 
Lay them in gore. 
Since you have shore 
With shears his thread of silk. 
Tongue, not a word : 
Come, trusty sword ; 
Come, blade, my breast imbrue : 

\^Stab5 herself. 
And, farewell, friends, — 
Thus Thisbe ends, — 
Adieu, adieu, adieu. \Dies 

The. Moonshine and Lion are left to bury the dead. 
Dem, Ay, and Wall too. 

Bot, No, I assure you ; the wall is down that parted 
their fathers. Will it please you to see the epilogue, or to 
hear a Bergomask dance between two of our company ? 
The. No epilogue, I pray you ; for your play needs no 
excuse. Never excuse; for when the players are all 
dead, there need none to be blamed. Marry, if he that 
writ it had played Pyramus and hanged himself in 
Thifbe's garter, it would have been a fine tragedy : and 
so it is, truly ; and very notably discharged. But, come, 
your Bergomask ; let your epilogue alone. 

\A dance by irmo of ikt Clwutv^, 
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The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve : -— 

Lovers, to bed ; 'tis almost fairy-time. 

I fear we shall outsleep the coming morn. 

As much as we this night have overwatched. 

This palpable-gross play hath well beguil'd 

The heavy gait of night. — Sweet friends, to bed. — 

A fortnight hold we this solemnity 

In nightly revels and new jollity. [Exeun/i 

Enter PuCK, with a broom. 

Puck, Now the hungry lion roars 

And the wolf behowls the moon ; 
Whilst the heavy plowman snores. 

All with weary task fordone. 
Now the wasted brands do glow. 

Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud. 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 

In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it is the time of night. 

That the graves, all gaping wide. 
Every one lets forth his sprite. 

In the church-way paths to glide : 
And we fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecate's team 
From the presence of the sun. 

Following darkness like a dream. 
Now are frolic : not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow'd house : 
I am sent, with broom, before. 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 

Enter Oberon ^«^Titania, with their Train^ 

Cbe, Through the house give glimmering light. 
By the dead and drowsy fire ; 

Every elf and fairy sprite 

Hop as light as bird from brier ; 

And this ditty, after me. 

Sing, and dance it trippingly. 
Tita, First, rehearse your song by rote. 

To each word a warbling note : 

Hand in hand, with fairy grace. 

Will we sing, and bless this place. \Song and dance. 
^^r. Now, until the break of day, 
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Through this house each fairy stray. 

To the best bride-bed will we, 

Which by us shall blessed be ; 

And the issue there create 

Ever shall be fortunate. 

So shall all the couples three 

Ever true in loving be ; 

And the blots of Nature's hand 

Shall not in their issue stand ; 

Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar, 

Nor mark prodigious, such as are 

Despised in nativity. 

Shall upon their children be. 

With this field-dew consecrate. 

Every fairy take his gait ; 

And each several chamber bless. 

Through this palace, with sweet peace: 

Ever shall *t in safety rest. 

And the owner of it blest. 

Trip away ; 

Make no stay ; 
Meet me all by break of day. 

{Exeunt Oberon, Titania, aud Train. 
Puck, If we shadows have offended. 

Think but this, and all is mended,— 

That you have but slumber'd here. 

While these visions did appear. 

And this weak and idle theme. 

No more yielding but a dream. 

Gentles, do not reprehend : 

If you pardon, we will mend. 

And, as I'm an honest Puck, 

If we have unearned luck 

Now to scape the serpent's tongue. 

We will make amends ere long ; 

Else the Puck a liar call : 

So, good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands, if we be friends. 

And Robin shall restore amends. \Exii 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. Northampton. A room of state in the palace. 

Enter King John, Queen Elinor, Pembroke, Essex, 
Salisbury, and others, with Chatillon. 

K, John, Now, say, Chatillon, what would France with 
us ? 

Chat, Thus, after greeting, speaks the King of France^ 
In my behavior, to the majesty, 
The borrow'd majesty of England here. 

Eli, A strange beginning ; — borrowed majesty I 

K, John, Silence, good mother ; hear the embassy. 

Chat, Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceased brother Geffrey's son, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island and the territories, — 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine ; 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword 
Which sways usurpingly these several titles. 
And put the same into young Arthur's hand. 
Thy nephew and right royal sovereign. 

K,John, What follows, if we disallow of this ? 

Chat, The proud control of fierce and bloody war, 
T* enforce these rights so forcibly withheld. 

K,John, Here have we war for war, and blood foi 
blood, 
Controlment for controlment : so answer France. 

Chat, Then take my king's defiance from my mouth, 
The furtherest limit of my embassy. 

K, John, Bear mine to him, and so depart in peace : 
Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France ; 
For ere thou canst report I will be there, 
The thunder of my cannon shall be heard : 
So, hence ! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath. 
And sullen presage of your own decay. — 
An honorable conduct let him have : — 
Pembroke, look to't. — Farewell, Chatillon. 

{Exeunt Chatillon and Pembroke^ 
^//, What now, my son ! have \ t\o\. ever s^.\d 
^f^^ that ambitious Constance wovAd tvoX. c^^s^ 
7^// she had kindled France and a\\ \.\ve v^oxVe^ 
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Upon the rieht and party of her son ? 

This might have been prevented and made whole 

With very easy arguments of love ; 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms must 

With fearful bloody issue arbitrate. 

K, John, Our strong possession and our right for us. 

Eli, \aside to K, John] Your strong possession much 

more than your right, 
Or else it must go wrong with you and me : 
So much my conscience whispers in your ear, 
Which none but heaven and you and I shall hear. 

Enter the Sheriff of Northamptonshire, who whispers 

Essex. 

Essex, My liege, here is the strangest controversy. 
Come from the country to be judg'd by you. 
That e'er I heard : shall I produce the men ? 

K, John. Let them approach. — \^Exit Sheriff, 

Our abbeys and our priories shall pay 
This expedition's charge. 

Re-enter Sheriff, with Robert Falconbridge, and 
Philip his bastard brother. 

What men are you ? 

Bast, Your faithful subject I, a gentleman 
Bom in Northamptonshire, and eldest son. 
As I suppose, to Robert Falconbridge, — 
A soldier, by the honor-giving hand 
Of Coeur-de-lion knighted in the field. 

K, John, What art thou ? 

Roo, The son and heir to that same Falconbridge. 

K,John, Is that the elder, and art thou the heir? 
Vou came not of one mother, then, it seems. 

Bast, Most certain of one mother, mighty king, — 
That is well known ; and, as I think, one father : 
But for the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o'er to heaven and to my mother : — 
Of that I doubt, as all men's children may. 

Eli, Out on thee, rude man ! thou dost shame th| 
mother 
And vfound her honor with this OMv^eivc^. 

Basf. I, madam? no, 1 havetvo xe.aLSOxvlox>X> — 
That is my brother's plea, and tvoxv^ ol tcvvcv&V 
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The which if he can prove, *a pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a year : 
Heaven guard my mother's honor and my land ! 

K.John. A good blunt fellow. — Why, being younger 
bom, 
Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance ? 

Bast, I know not why, except to get the land. 
But once he slander 'd me with bastardy : 
But wh^r I be as true begot or no. 
That still I lay upon my mother's head ; 
But that I am as well begot, my liege, — 
Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me I — 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourself. 
If old Sir Robert did beget us both. 
And were our father, and this son like him, — 

old Sir Robert, father, on my knee 

1 give heaven thanks I was not like to thee ! 

K.Joh7t, Why, what a madcap hath heaven lent US 
here ! 

Eli, He hath a trick of Coeur-de-lion's face ; 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him ; 
Do you not read some tokens of my son 
In the large composition of this man ? 

K. John. Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 
And finds them perfect Richard. — Sirrah, speak, 
What doth move you to claim your brother's land ? 

Bast. Because he hath a half-face, like my father. 
With that half-face would he have all my land : 
A half-fac'd groat five hundred pound a year ! 

Rob. My gracious liege, when that my father liv'd. 
Your brother did employ my father much, — 

Bast. Well, sir, by this you cannot get my land : 
Your tale must be, how he employ 'd my mother, 

Rob. And once dispatch 'd him in an embassy 
To Germany, there with the emperor 
To treat of nigh affairs touching that time. 
Th' advantage of his absence took the king, 
And in the mean time sojourn 'd at my father's; 
Where how he did prevail, I shame to speak, — 
But truth is truth : large lengths of seas and shores 
Between my father and my mother lay, — 
As I have heard my father speak hvmseVl, — 
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When this same lusty gentleman was got. 
Upon his death-bed he by will bequeathed 
His lands to me ; and took it, on his death. 
That this, my mother's son, was none of his ; 
And if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the course of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine. 
My father's land, as was my father's will. 

K, John, Sirrah, your brother is legitimate,— 
Your father s wife did after wedlock bear him ; 
And if she did play false, the fault was hers ; 
Which fault lies on the hazards of all husbands 
That marry wives. Tell me, how if my brother. 
Who, as you say, took pains to get this son. 
Had of your father claim'd this son for his ? 
In sooth, good friend, your father might have kept 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world ; 
In sooth, he might : then, if he were my brother's. 
My brother might not claim him ; nor your father. 
Being none of his, refuse him : this concludes, — 
My mother's son did get your father's heir ; 
Your father's heir must have your father's land. 

Rob, Shall, then, my father s will be of no force 
To dispossess that child which is not his ? 

Bast, Of no more force to dispossess me, sir. 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. 

Eli. Whether hadst thou rather be a Falconbridgc, 
And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land, 
Or the reputed son of Cceur-de-lion, 
Lord of tny presence, and no land beside ? 

Bast, Madam, an if my brother had my shape. 
And I had his. Sir Robert his, like him ; 
And if my legs were two such riding-rods, 
My arms such eel-skins stuff 'd ; my face so thin. 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose, 
Lest men should say, ** Look, where three-farthings 

goes ! " 
And, to his shape, were heir to all this land, — 
Would I might never stir from off this place, 
I'd give it every foot to have this face ; 
I would not be Sir Nob in any case. 

Eli, I like iht^ well : wilt thou lox^^k^ \>k^ \Qr«Nx5Xvfc* 
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Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me ? 
I am a soldier, and now bound to France. 

Bast, Brother, take you my land, I'll take my chance: 
Your face hath got five hundred pound a year ; 
Yet sell your face for five pence, and 'tis dear. — 
Madam, I'll follow you unto the death. 

Eli. Nay, I would have you go before me thither. 

Bast, Our country manners give our betters way. 

K,John, What is thy name ? 

Bast, Philip, my liege, — so is my name begun, — 
Philip, good old Sir Robert's wife's eld'st son. 

K,John, From henceforth bear his name whose form 
thou bear'st : 
Kneel thou down Philip, but arise more great, — 
Arise Sir Richard and Plantagenet. 

Bast, Brother by the mother's side, give me your hand : 
My father gave me honor, yours gave land. — 
Now blessSd be the hour, by night or day. 
When I was got. Sir Robiert was away ! 

Eli, The very spirit of Plantagenet ! — 
I am thy grandam, Richard ; call me so. 

Bast, Madam, by chance, but not by truth: what 
though ? 
Something about, a little from the rie^ht. 

In at the window, or else o'er the hatch ; 
Who dares not stir by day must walk by night ; 

And have is have, however men do catch ; 
Near or far off well won is still well shot ; 
And I am I, howe'er I was begot. 

K, John, Go, Falconbridge : now hast thou thy desire ; 
A landless knight mak^s thee a landed squire. — 
Come, madam, — and come, Richard; we must speed 
For France, for France : for it is more than need. 

Bast, Brother, adieu : good fortune come to thee ! 
For thou wast got i' the way of honesty. 

[Exeunt all except the Bastard* 
A foot of honor better than I was ; 
But many a many foot of land the worse. 
Well, now can I make any Joan a lady: — 
" Good den, Sir Richard : " — ** God-a-mercy, fellow ;*' — 
And it his name be George, I'll call him Peter ; 
J^or new-made honor doth forget metv's names, — 
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'Tis too respective and too sociable 

For your conversion. Now your traveler,^ 

He and his toothpick at my worship's mess ; 

And when my knightly stomach is suflftc'd, 

Why then I suck my teeth, and catechize 

My picked man of countries : — ** My dear sir/* 

Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I begin, 

" I shall beseech you " — that is question now ; 

And then comes answer like an Abcee-book : — 

" O sir," says answer, " at your best command ; 

At your employment ; at your service, sir : " 

" No, sir," says question, " I, sweet sir, at yours : " 

And so, ere answer knows what question would, — 

Saving in dialogue of compliment. 

And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean and the river Po, — 

It draws toward supper in conclusion so. 

But this is worshipful society, 

And fits the mounting spirit like myself ; 

For he is but a bastard to the time. 

That doth not smack of observation, — 

And so am I, whether I smack or no; 

And not alone in habit and device. 

Exterior form, outward accouterment. 

But from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age's tooth : 

Which though I will not practice to deceive, 

Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn ; 

For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising. — 

But who comes in such haste in riding-robes ? 

What woman-post is this ? hath she no husband. 

That will take pains to blow a horn before her ? 

Enter Lady Falconbridge and James Gurney. 

O me ! it is my mother. — How now, good lady ! 
What brings you here to court so hastily ? 

Lady F, Where is that slave, thy brother ? where is he, 
That holds in chase mine honor up and down ? 

Bast, My brother Robert } old Sir Robert's son ? 
Colbrand the giant, that same mighty man ? 
Is it Sir Robert's son that you seek so ? 

Lady F, Sir Robert's son \ Ay, tVvow \rw^N^x^xA\iW|% 
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Sir Robert's son ; why scorn -st thou at Sir Robert ? 
He is Sir Robert's son ; and so art thou. 

Bast, James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave awhile ? 

Gur. Good leave, good Philip. 

Bast, Philip ? — sparrow ! — James, 

There's toys abroad : anon I'll tell thee more. 

[Exit Gurney, 
Madam, I was not old Sir Robert's son ; 
Sir Robert might have eat his part in me 
Upon Good-Friday and ne'er broke his fast : 
Sir Robert could do well : marry, to confess, 
Could he get me ? Sir Robert could not do it, — 
We know his handiwork : — therefore, good mother. 
To whom am I beholding for these limbs } 
Sir Robert never holp to make this leg. 

Lady F, Hast thou conspired with thy brother too. 
That for thine own gain shouldst defend mine honor ? 
What means this scorn, thou most untoward knave ? 

Bast, Kpight, knight, good mother, — Basilisco-like ; 
What ! I am dubb'd ; I have it on my shoulder. 
But, mother, I am not Sir Robert's son ; 
I have disclaim'd Sir Robert ; and my land, 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone : 
Then, good my mother, let me know my father, — 
Some proper man, I hope : who was it, mother ? 

Lady, F, Hast thou denied thyself a Falconbridge ? 

Bast. As faithfully as I deny the devil. 

Lady, F, King Richard Coeur-de-lion was thy father: 
By long and vehement suit I was seduc'd 
To make room for him in my husband's bed : — 
Heaven lay not my transgression to my charge I — 
Thou art the issue of my dear offense. 
Which was so strongly urg'd, past my defense. 

Bast, Now, by this light, were I to get again, 
Madam, I would not wish a better father. 
Some sins do bear their privilege on earth. 
And so doth yours ; your fault was not your folly : 
Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose, 
Subjected tribute to commanding love, 
Against whose fury and unmatched Votc^ 
j^^G awless lion could not wagelV\e fv^VvV, 
^orkeep his princely heart from R\cV\aLtd:s\v^xA\ 
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He that perforce robs lions of their hearts 
May easily win a woman's. Ay, my mother, 
With all my heart I thank thee for my father ! 
Who lives and dares but say thou didst not well 
When I was got, I'll send his soul to hell. 
Come, lady, I will show thee to my kin ; 

And they shall say, when Richard me begot. 
If thou hadst said him nay, it had been sin : 

Who says it was, he lies ; I say 'twas not. \_Exeuntt 

ACT II. 

Scene I. France, Before the walls of Angiers, 

B^nter^ on one side, Philip, kzng of France, Louis, 

Constance, Arthur, and Forces; on the 

other, the Archduke of Austria and Forces. 

K. Phi, Before Angiers well met, brave Austria. — 
Arthur, thai great forerunner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 
By this brave duke came early to his grave : 
And, for amends to his posterity. 
At our importance hither is he come. 
To spread his colors, boy, in thy behalf ; 
And to rebuke the usurpation 
Of thy unnatural uncle, English John : 
Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 

Arth. God shall forgive you Coeur-de-lion's death 
The rather that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowing their right tinder your wings of war : 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand. 
But with a heart full of unstained love : 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 

K. Phi. A noble boy! Who would not do thee right? 

Aust, Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss. 
As seal to this indenture of my love ; — 
That to my home I will no more return, 
Till Angiers, and the right thou hasl \tv Fx^tvc,^, 
Together with that pale, thai 'wVv\\.e-l3LC ^ ^<^^^, 
Whose foot spurns back the oceavvsToaxvcv^^v^^J^-* 
And coops from other lands \\et VsVa-xv^ets, — 
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Even till that England, hedg'd-in with the main. 
That water-walldd bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes, — 
Even till that utmost corner of the west 
Salute thee for her king : till then, fair boy, 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 

Const. O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's thanks, 
Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength 
To make a more requital to your love. 

Aust, The peace of heaven is theirs that lift their swords 
In such a just and charitable war. 

K, Phi. Well, then, to work : our cannon shall be bent 
Against the brows of this resisting town. — 
Call for our chiefest men of discipline. 
To cull the plots of best advantages : 
We'll lay before this town our royal bones, 
Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blood. 
But we will make it subject to this boy. 

Const. Stay for an answer to your embassy, 
Lest unadvis'd you stain your swords with blood: 
My Lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war; 
And then we shall repent each drop of blood 
That hot rash haste so indirectly shed. 

K. Phi. A wonder, lady, — lo, upon thy wish. 
Our messenger Chatillon is arriv'd. 

Enter Chatillon. 

What England says, say briefly, gentle lord ; 

We coldly pause for thee ; Chatillon, speak. 

Chat. Then turn your forces from this paltry siege. 

And stir them up against a mightier task. 

England, impatient of your just demands. 

Hath put himself in arms : the adverse winds. 

Whose leisure I have stay'd, have given him time 

To land his legions all as soon as I ; 

His marches are expedient to this town. 

His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 

IV/tJi him along is come the mother-queen, 
^/} At^, stirring him to blood and sU\lt^\ 
t^'/^ ^^^ ^^'* '^^'ece, the Lady B\arvcVv ol S^^m\ 
'^'t/j them a bastard of the king's dtceas:ei.\ 
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And all th' unsettled humors of the land, — 
Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries. 
With ladies' faces and fierce dragons' spleens, — 
Have sold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here : 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits. 
Than now the English bottoms have waft o'er. 
Did never float upon the swelling tide, 
To do ofifense and scathe in Christendom. 
The interruption of their churlish drums 

[Drums within. 
Cuts off more circumstance : they are at hand, 
To parley or to fight ; therefore prepare. 

K. Phi, How much unlook'd for is this expedition ! 

Aust, By how much unexpected, by so much 
We must awake endeavor for defense ; 
For courage mounteth with occasion : 
Let them be welcome, then ; we are prepar'd. 

Enter King John, Elinor, Blanch, the Bastard, Lords, 

and Forces, 

K,John. Peace be to France, if France in peace permit 
Our just and lineal entrance to our own ! 
If not, bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven ! 
Whiles we, God's wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to heaven, 

K, Phi, Peace be to England, if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace I 
England we love ; and for that England's sake 
With burden of our armor here we sweat. 
This toil of ours should be a work of thine ; 
But thou from loving England art so far. 
That thou hast under-wrought his lawful king. 
Cut off the sequence of posterity, 
Out-fac^d infant state, and done a rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face ; — 
These eyes, these brows, were molded out oC Ki& ', 
This Wtiie abstract doth contam thai Xax^'t 
Which died in Geffrey ; and the Viand ol \!vkv^ 
Shall draw this brief into as huge a \o\vjLtftfc% 
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That Geffrey was thy elder brother bom. 
And this his son ; England was Geffrey's right, 
* And his is Geffrey's : in the name of God, 
How comes it, then, that thou art call'd a king, 
When living blood doth in these temples beat. 
Which owe the crown that thou o'ermasterest ? 

K,John, From whom hast thou this great commission, 
France, 
To draw my answer from thy articles ? 

K. Phi, From that supernal judge that stirs good 
thoughts 
In any breast of strong authority, 
To look into the blots and stains of right. 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy : 
Under who'se warrant I impeach thy wrong ; 
And by whose help I mean to chdstise it. 

K, John, Alack, thou dost usurp authority. 

K, Phi. Excuse, — it is to beat usurping down. 

Eli, Wl o is it thou dost call usurper, France ? 

Const. Let me make answer ; — thy usurping son, 

Eli. Out, insolent ! thy bastard shall be king. 
That thou mayst be a queen, and check the world 1 

Const. My bed was ever to thy son as true 
As thine was to thy husband ; and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey 
Than thou and John in manners, — being as like 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 
My boy a bastard ! By my soul, I think 
His father never was so true begot : 
It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother. 

Eli. There's a good mother, boy, that blots thy father. 

Const. There's a good grandam, boy, that would blot 
thee. 

Aust. Peace! 

Bast, Hear the crier. 

Aust. What the devil art thou ? 

Bast. One that will play the devil, sir, with you, 
Ar\ 'a may catch your hide and you alone : 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
^hose valor plucks dead lions by lV\e\itax^\ 
^/l^fpoke your s/cfn-coat, an 1 calcYv yow t\^\.\ 
^frrah, look to't ; i' faith, 1 will. V iaVtVv. 
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Blanch. O, well did he become that lion's robe 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe ! 

Bast, It lies as sightly on the back of him 
As great Alcides' shows upon an ass : — 
But, ass, ril take that burden from your back. 
Or lay on that shall make your shoulders crack. 

Aust, What cracker is this same that deafs our ears^ 
With this abundance of superfluous breath ? — 
King Philip, determine what we shall do straight. 

K, Phi, Women and fools, break off your conference- 
King John, this is the very sum of all, — 
England and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee : 
Wilt thou resign them, and lay down thy arms ? 

K, John, My life as soon : — I do defy thee, France- 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand ; 
And, out of my dear love, I'll give thee more 
Than e'er the coward hand of France can win : 
Submit thee, boy. 

Eli, Come to thy grandam, child^ 

Const, Do, child, go to it' grandam, child ; 
Give grandam kingdom, and it' grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig : 
There's a good grandam. 

Arth, Good my mother, peace f 

I would that I were low laid in my grave : 
I am not worth this coil that's made for me. 

Eli, His mother shames him so, poor boy, he weep& 

Const, Now shame upon you, wh^r she does or no ! 
His grandam 's wrongs, and not his mother's shames. 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes^ 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee ; 
Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be bribed 
To do him justice, and revenge on you. 

Eli, Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and earth f 

Const, Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth I 
Call not me slanderer ; thou and thine usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights 
Of this oppress^ boy : this \s thy e\d's\. ?»c>xv% v^x^^ 
In fortunate in nothing but in t\\ee \ 
Thy sins are visited in this poor c\\v\d\ 
The canon of the law is laid ou \\\m, 
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Being but the second generation 
Kemov^d from thy sin-conceiving womb. 

K,John, Bedlam, have done. 

Const, I have but this to say,— 

That he's not only plagued for her sin, 
But God hath made her sin and her the plague 
On this removed issue, plagu'd for her. 
And vyrith her plagu'd ; her sin his injury. 
Her injury the beadle to her sin ; 
All punish'd in the person of this child. 
And all for her ; a plague upon her ! 

Eli, Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will that bars the title of thy son. 

Const, Ay, who doubts that ? a will ! a wicked wiU ; 
A woman's will ; a canker'd grandam's will ! 

K, Phi, Peace, lady ! pause, or be more temperate : 
It ill beseems this presence to cry aim 
To these ill-tun^d repetitions. — 
Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers : let us hear them speak, 
Whose title they admit, Arthur's or John's. 

Trumpet sounds. Enter Citizens upon the wails. 

First at. Who is it that hath warn'd us to the walls > 
K, Phi, Tis France, for England. 
K. John, England, for itself : — 

You men of Anglers, and my loving subjects, — 

K, Phi, You loving men of Angiers, Arthur's subjects, 
Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parle, — 

K, John, For our advantage ; therefore hear us first. 
These flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and prospect of your town. 
Have hither march 'd to your endamagement ; 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath. 
And ready mounted are they to spit forth 
. Their iron indignation 'gainst your walls : 
All preparation for a bloody siege 
And merciless proceeding by these French 
Confront your city's eyes, your winking gates ; 
y4/7Gi^^ but for our approach, those sVeepm^ s\axv^» 
//f/ ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^o g-irdle you aboul» 
-^ ^^^ <^ompulsion of their orduauce 
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By this time from their fix^d beds of lime 

Had been dishabited, and wide havoc made 

For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 

But, on the sight of us, your lawful king, — 

Who painfully, with much expedient march. 

Have brought a countercheck before your gates. 

To save unscratch'd your city's threaten 'd cheeks,-— 

Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchsafe a parle ; 

And now, instead of bullets wrapp'd in fire. 

To make a shaking fever in your walls. 

They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke. 

To make a faithless error in your ears : 

Which trust accordingly, kind citizens, 

And let us in, your king ; whose labor'd spirits, 

Forwearied in this action of swift speed. 

Crave harborage within your city-walls. 

K, Phi, When I have said, make answer to us both* 
Lo, in this right hand, whose protection 
Is most divinely vow'd upon the right 
Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet, 
Son to the elder brother of this man. 
And king o'er him, and all that he enjoys : 
For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march these greens before your town ; 
Being no further enemy to you 
Than the constraint of hospitable zeal 
In the relief of this oppressed child 
Religiously provokes. Be pleased, then. 
To pay that duty which you tririy owe 
To him that owes it, namely, this young prince : 
And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear. 
Save in aspect, have all offense seal'd up ; 
Our cannons' malice vainly shall be spent 
Against th' invulnerable clouds of heaven ; 
And with a blessed and unvex'd retire, 
With unhack'd swords and helmets all unbruis'd,. 
We will bear home that lusty blood again, 
Which here we came to spout against your town. 
And leave your children, wives, aud ^ow vcv ^^•aj<»«>. 
But if you /ondJy pass our proftet d o^et, 
'Tis not the rondure of your oYd-lac d n^^J^!^ 
Can hide you from our messengers ol ^3«* 
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Thoagh all these English, and their discipline, 
Were harbor'd in their rude circumference. 
Then, tell us, shall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf which we have challeng'd it ? 
Or shall we give the signal to our rage. 
And stalk in blood to our possession ? 

First at. In brief, we are the king of England's 

subjects : 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 
Knjohn, Acknowledge, then, the king, and let me in. 
First at. That can we not ; but he that proves the 

king, 
To him will we prove loyal : till that time 
Have we ramm'd up our gates against the world. 
K.John, Doth not the crown of England prove the 
king ? 
And if not that, I bring you witnesses, 
Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England's breed, — 
Bast. Bastards, and else. 
K.John, To verify our title with their lives. 
K Phi, As many and as well-bom bloods as those,— 
Bast. Some bastards too. 

K Phi. Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. 
First at. Till you compound whose right is worthiest, 
We for the worthiest hold the right from both. 

K.John, Then God forpfive the sin of all those souls 
That to their everlasting residence. 
Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet, 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king ! 

K. Phi, Amen, amen I — Mount, chevaliers ! to arms! 
Bast^ Saint George, that swing'd the dragon, and e'er 
since 
Sits on his iborse* back at mine hostess' door. 
Teach us some fence ! — [To Austria"] Sirrah, were I at 

home, 
At your den, sirrah, with your lioness, 
I'd set an ox-head to your lion's hide, 
And make a monster of "ou. 

-^JKT/L Peace I no more. 

^*«< O, tremble, for you hear iVve Woiv Yoax\ 
fh ^/^^^' ^P ^^'^^er to the plain ; vjWt^ v«€>\ %^VVw?^ 
^esf appointment all our reglmetvls, 
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Bast, Speed, then, to take advantage of the field. 

K, Phi, It shall be so ; — [ To Louts] and at the olher 
hill 
Command the rest to stand. — God and our right ! 
{Exeunt, severally, the English and French Kings^ S^C 

After excursions, enter a French Herald, with trumpets^ 

to the gates, 

F, Her, You men of Anglers, open wide your gate^ 
And let young Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, in. 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an English mother^ 
Whose sons lie scatter'd on the bleeding ground t 
Many a widow's husband groveling lies. 
Coldly embracing the discolor'd earth ; 
And victory, with little loss, doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French, 
Who are at hand, triumphantly display *d. 
To enter conquerors, and to proclaim 
Arthur of Bretagne England's king and yours. 

Enter an English Herald, with trumpets, 

E. Her, Rejoice, you men of Anglers, ring your beOs^ 
King John, your king and England's, doth approacl^ 
Commander of this hot malicious day : 
Their armors, that march 'd hence so silver-bright» 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood ; 
There stuck no plume in any English crest 
That is removM by a staff of France ; 
Our colors do return in those same hands 
That did display them when we first march'd forth ^ 
And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 
Our lusty English, all with purple hands, 
Dy'd in the dying slaughter of their foes : 
Open your gates, and give the victors way. 

First at. Heralds, from off our towers we might beholdL 
From first to last, the onset and retire 
Of both your armies ; whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be ceivsux^d •. 

Blood bath bought blood, ai\db\ov^^\\^N^^x\ssN«^^;^JJ^ 
Strength match 'd with strenglYv, axv^ ^qnn^x Qo^ 

power : 
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Both are alike; and both alike we like. 

One must prove greatest '■ while they weigh so even. 

We hold our town for neither ; yet for both. 

Re-enter on one side. King JOHN, Elinor, Blanch, /^^ 

Bastard, Lords, and Forces; on the other. King 

Philip, Louis, Austria, and Forces, 

K,John, France, hast thou yet more blood to cast 
away? 
Say, shall the current of our right run on ? 
whose passage, vex'd with thy impediment. 
Shall leave his native channel, and o'erswell 
With course disturb 'd even thy confining shores. 
Unless thou let his silver waters keep 
A peaceful progress to the ocean. 

K. Phi, England,* thou hast not sav'd one drop of 
blood, 
In this hot trial, more than we of France ; 
Rather, lost more : and by this hand I swear. 
That sways the earth this climate overlooks. 
Before we will lay down our just- borne arms, 
We'll put thee down, gainst whom these arms we bear. 
Or add a royal number to the dead. 
Gracing the scroll that tells of this war's loss 
With slaughter coupled to the name of kings. 

Bast, Ha, majesty ! how high thy glory towers. 
When the rich blood of kings is set en fire ! 
O, now doth Deatli line his dead chaps with steel ; 
The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his fangs ; 
And now he feasts, mousing the flesh of men. 
In undetermin'd differences of kings. — 
Why stand these royals fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry " havoc," kings! back to the stainM field. 
You equal-potent, fiery-kindled spirits ! 
Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The other's peace ; till then, blows, blood, and death I 

K, John, Whose party do the townsmen yet admit ? 
Af. J^A/\ Speak, citizens, for England ; who's your king? 
y^yjr-s/ C//, The king of England, >Nheu we know the 

Jf' y^/' Know him in us, that here VvoVd m^ ^^^ ^^"^^ 
y^^^. In us, that are our owtvgteal dt^x^Vj, 
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And bear possession of our person here I 
Lord of our presence, Anglers, and of yoii 

Fzrs^ at, A greater power than we denV? aj( this ; 
And till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former scruple in our strong-barr'd gates , 
King'd of our fears, until our fears, resolv'd. 
Be by some certain king purg'd and depos'd. 

B^st, By heaven, these scroyles of Anglers Aou< yoUg 
kings. 
Ana stand securely on their battlements, 
As in a theater, whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes and acts of death. • 
Your royal presences be rul'd by me : — 
Do like the mutines of Jerusalem, 
Be friends awhile, and both conjointly bend 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town : 
By east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths. 
Till their soul-fearing clamors have brawl'd down 
The flmty ribs of this contemptuous city: 
I'd play incessantly upon these jades. 
Even till unfenc^d desolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 
That done, dissever your united strengths. 
And part your mingled colors once again ; 
Turn face to face, and bloo dy point to point ; 
Then, iu a moment, Fortun e shall cull forth 
Out of one side her happy minion. 
To whom in favor she shall give the day. 
And kisb him with a glorious victory. 
How like you this wild counsel, mighty states ? 
Smacks ic not something of the policy ? 

K, John, Now, by the sky that hangs abovi •ur 
heads, 
I like it well. — France, shall we knit our powers. 
And lay this Anglers even with the ground ; 
Then, after, fight who shall be king of it } 

Bast, An if thou hast the mettle of a king, — 
Being wrong'd as we are, by xVvys ^^e^\^ Vo^^v— 
Turn thou uie mouth of thy aYlYWerj , 
As we will ours, against these sawe^ vq2J\s\ ^ 

And when that wre have dashed \.\vem \.o \Xnr. ^^^»»*^ 
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Wliy, then defy each other, and, pell-mell. 
Make work upoii ourselves, for heaven or hell. 

K, Phi. Let it be so. — Say, vyrhere will you assault ? 

K,Jifkn. We from the west will send destruction 
Into this city's bosom. 

Aust. I from the north. 

K, Pkt\ Our thunders from the south 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 

Bast, [aside] O prudent discipline ! From north to 

south, — 
Austria and France shoot in each other's mouth : 
m stir them to it. — Come, away, away ! 

First at. Hear us, great kings : vouchsafe awhile to 
stay, 
And I shall show you peace and fair-fac'd league ; 
Win you this city without stroke or wound ; 
Rescue those breathing lives to die in beds. 
That here oonte sacrifices for the field : 
Pcrs^ver not, but hear me, mighty kings. 

K.John, Speak on, with favor; we are bent to hear. 

First at. That daughter there of Spain, the Lady 
Blanch, 
Is niece to England : — look upcn the years 
Of Louis the Dauphin and that lovely maid : 
If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanch ? 
If love ambitious sought a match <.{ birth. 
Whose veins bound richer blood than Lady Blanch ? 
Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth. 
Is the young Dauphin every way complete,— 
If not comjSete, O, say he is not she ; 
And she again wants nothing, to name want* 
If want it be not, that she is not he : 
He is the half part of a blessed man. 
Left to be finished by such a she ; 
A.nd shea fair divided excellence, 
IWiosc fullness of perfection liec m \\\m. 
^^ twa such silver currents, when iVve^ '^ovtw» 
jP^jS*M2fy the banks that bound lV\em\Tv; 
^^H# iwio such shores to two such sUearcis ^«A^ «ttfc% 
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Two such controlling bounds shall you be, kings, 
To these two princes, if you marry them. 
This union shall do more than battery can 
To our fast-closed gates ; for, at this match, 
With swifter spleen than powder can enforce. 
The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope. 
And give you entrance : but without this match. 
The sea enraged is not half so deaf. 
Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 
More free from motion ; no, not Death himself 
In mortal fury half so peremptory. 
As we to keep this city. 

Bast, Here's a stay, 

That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death 
Out of his rags ! Here's a large mouth, indeed. 
That spits forth death and mountains, rocks and seas; 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs ! 
What cannoneer begot this lusty blood ? 
He speaks plain cannon, — fire and smoke and bounce ; 
He gives the bastinado with his tongue : 
Our ears are cudgel'd ; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fist of France : 
Zounds, I was never so bethump'd with words 
Since I first call'd my brother's father dad. 

Eli. [aside to K,/ohn\ Son, list to this conjunctioiif 

make this match ; 
Give with our niece a dowry large enough : 
For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now-unsur'd assurance to the crown, 
That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. 
I see a yielding in the looks of France ; 
Mark how they whisper : urge them while their souls 
Are capable of this ambition, 
Lest zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity, and remorse. 
Cool and congeal again to what it was. » 

First at. Why answer not lV\e doMb\^ x^^\<k5JC\^^ 
This friendly treaty of our threalerv d \.o>nxv> 
^./"A/. Speak England first, t\va\.YvaWv\i^e^^w^^^^^^ 
To speak unto this city : what say ^oxi*^ 
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K. John, If that the Dauphin there, thy princely 
son, 
Can in this book of beauty read " I love," 
Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen : 
For Anjou, and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictiers, 
And all that we upon this side the sea — 
Except this city now by us besieg'd — 
Find liable to our crown and dignity, 
Shall gild her bridal bed ; and make her rich 
In titles, honors, and promotions, 
As she in beauty, education, blood, 
Holds hand with any princess of the world. 

K, Phi, What say 'st thou, boy ? look in the lady's face. 

Lou, I do, my lord ; and in her eye I find 
A wonder, or a wondrous miracle. 
The shadow of myself form'd in her eye ; 
Which, being but the shadow of your son. 
Becomes a son, and makes your son a shadow : 
I do protest I never lov'd myself. 
Till now infixed I beheld myself 
Drawn in the flattering table of her eye. 

[ Whispers with Blanch* 
Bast, [aside] Drawn in the flattering table of her eye I — 

Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow ! — 
And quarter'd in her heart ! — he doth espy 

Himself love's traitor : — this is pity now. 
That, hang'd and drawn and quarter'd, there should be 
In such a love so vile a lout as he. 

Blanch, My uncle's will in this respect is mine : 
If he see aught in you that makes him like. 
That any thing he sees, which moves his liking, 
I can with ease translate it to my will ; 
Or if you will, to speak more properly, 
I will enforce it easily to my love. 
Further I will not flatter you, my lord. 
That all I see in you is worthy love, 
Than this, — that nothing do I see in you, 
Though churlish thoughts themselves should be your 

That I can find should merit any V\ale. 
-^.yi^An. What say these young oives> — '^ V^Jl ^a?j ^^>a^ 

my niece ? 
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Blanch. That she is bound in honor still to do 
What you in wisdon) still vouchsafe to say. 

K, John. Speak then. Prince Dauphin ; can you love 
this lady ? 

Lou, Nay, ask me if I can refrain from love ; 
For I do love her most unfeignedly. 

K, John, Then do I give Volquessen, Tourainff^ 
Maine, 
Poictiers, and Anjou these five provinces. 
With- her to thee \ and this addition more, 
Full thirty thousand marks of English coin. — 
Philip of France, if thou be pleas'd vyrithal. 
Command thy son and daughter to join hands. 

K, Phi, It likes us well. — Young princes, close your 
hands. 

Aust. And your lips too ; for I am well assur'd 
That I did so when I was first assur'd. 

K, Phi. Now, citizens of Anglers, ope your gates* 
Let in that amity which you have made ; 
For at Saint Mary's chapel presently 
The rites of marriage shall be solemniz'd. — 
Is not the Lady Constance in this troop ? 
I know she is not ; for this match made up 
Her presence would have interrupted much : 
Where is she and her son ? tell me, who knows. 

Lou. She's sad and passionate at your highness' tent. 

K. Phi. And, by my faith, this league that we have 
made 
Will g^ve her sadness very little cure. — 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? In her right we came ; 
Which we, God knows, have turn'd another way. 
To our own vantage. 

K, John. We will heal up all ; 

For we'll create young Arthur Duke of Bretagne 
And Earl of Richmond ; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of. — Call the Lady Constance ; 
Some speedy messenger bid her repair 
To our solemnity : — I trust we shall, 
If not ail up the measure oi her >n\>\, 
Yet in some measure satisiy her so 
That we shall stop her exdamaXiotv. 
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Go we, as well as haste will suffer us. 

To this unlook*d-for, unprepared pomp. 

\Exeunt all except the Bastard, Thi 
Citizens retire from the walls. 
Bast, Mad world ! mad kings ! mad composition 1 

John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole. 

Hath willingly departed with a part ; 

And France, — wnose armor conscience buckled on. 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 

As God's own soldier, — rounded in the ear 

With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil ; 

That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith ; 

That daily break-vow ; he that wins of all. 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids, — 

Who having no external thing to lose 

But the word " maid," cheats the poor maid of that ; 

That smooth-fac'd gentleman, tickling commodity,— 

Commodity, the bias of the world ; 

The world, who of itself is peis^d well. 

Made to run even upon even ground. 

Till this advantage, this vile-drawing bias. 

This sway of motion, this commodity. 

Makes it take head from all indifferency. 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent : 

And this same bias, this commodity. 

This bawd, this broker, this all-changing word, 

Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, 

Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aim. 

From a resolv'd and honorable war. 

To a most base and vile-concluded peace. — 

And why rail I on this commodity \ 

But for because he hath not woo'd me yet : 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 

When his fair angels would salute my palrp ; 

But for my hand, as unattempted yet. 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 

Yind say. There is no sin but to be rich ; 
And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 
To say. There is no vice but beggary \ 
Since kings break faith upon commodWv, 
^^Jn, be my lord, — for I wiW wots\\\v ^.W^^ VEacitv 
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ACT III. 

Scene I, France. The French King's tent. 
Enter CONSTANCE, Arthur, and Salisbury. 

Const. Gone to be married ! gone to swear a peace ! 
False blood to false blood join'd ! gone to be friends ! 
Shall Louis have Blanch ? and Blanch those provinces ? 
It is not so ; thou hast misspoke, misheard ; 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again : 
It cannot be ; thou dost but say 'tis so : 
I trust I may not trust thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man : 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. 
Thou shalt be punish 'd for thus frighting me. 
For I am sick and capable of fears ; 
Oppress'd with wrongs, and therefore full of fears; 
A widow, husbandiess, subject to fears ; 
A woman, naturally born to fears ; 
And though thou now confess thou didst but jest. 
With my vex'd spirits I cannot take a truce. 
But they will quake and tremble all this day. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head } 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son } 
What means that hand upon that breast of thine? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum. 
Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ? 
Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words ? 
Then speak again, — not all thy former tale. 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 

Sal. As true as I believe you think them false 
That give you cause to prove my saying true. 

Const. O, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow. 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die ; 
And let belief and life encounter so 
As doth the fury of two desperate men, 
A^'hich in the very meeting fall and die ! — 
JLouis marry Blanch ! O boy, then where art iVvow^ 
France friend with England ! wVvaV "becovcv^s c^xcvfc'^ — 
Fellow, be gone : I cannot brook tV\^ sa^VvW 
This news hath made thee a most u^\7 '^^^* 
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SaL What other harm have I, good lady, done. 
But spoke the harm that is by others done ? 

Const, Which harm within itself so heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that speak of it. 

Arth. I do beseech you, madam, be content. 

Const, If thou, that bidd'st me be content, wert 
grim. 
Ugly, and slanderous to thy mother's womb. 
Full of unpleasing blots and sightless stains. 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious. 
Patch 'd with foul moles and eye-offending marks, 
I would not care, I then would be content ; 
For then I should not love thee ; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 
But thou art fair ; and at thy birth, dear boy. 
Nature and Fortune join'd to make thee great ; 
Of Nature's gifts thou mayst with lilies boast 
And with the half-blown rose : but Fortune, O, 
She is corrupted, chang'd, and won from thee ; 
She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John ; 
And with her golden hand hath pluck 'd on France 
To tread down fair respect of sovereignty. 
And made his majesty the bawd to theirs. 
France is a bawd to Fortune and King John, — 
That strumpet Fortune, that usurping John ! — 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn ? 
Envenom him with words : or get thee gone. 
And leave those woes alone which I alone 
Am bound to under-bear. 

SaL Pardon me, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings. 
Const, Thou mayst, thou shalt ; I will not go with 
thee: 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud : 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout. 
To me, and to the state of my great grief. 
Let kings assemble ; for my grief's so great. 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up: here I and sorrow s\\.\ 
^cne ^ my throne, bid kings comebovj X.o\\.. 

[Seats herselj on tKe ground. 
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Enter King John, King Philip, Louis, Blanch, 
Elinor, the Bastard, Austria, and Attendants. 

K. Phi, 'Tis true, fair daughter ; and this blessdd day 
Ever in France shall be kept festival : 
To solemnize this day the glorious sun \ 

Stays in his course, and plays the alchemist, 
Turning with splendor of his precious eye 
The meager cloddy earth to glittering gold : 
The yearly course that brings this day about 
Shall never see it but a holiday. 

Const, A wicked day, and not a holy day ! — [J^isif^* 
What hath this day deserv'd ? what hath it done. 
That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides in the calendar ? 
Nay, rather turn this day out of the week. 
This day of shame, oppression, perjury : 
Or if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray that their burdens may not fall this day. 
Lest that their hopes prodigiously be cross'd : 
But on this day let seamen fear no wreck ; 
No bargains break that are not this day made : 
This day, all things begun come to ill end, — 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change ! 

IC, Phi, By heaven, lady, you shall have no cause 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day : 
Have I not pawn'd to you my majesty ? 

Const, You have beguil'd me with a counterfeit 
Resembling majesty ; which, being touch'd and tried* 
Proves valueless : you are forsworn, forsworn ; 
You came in arms to spill mine enemies' blood. 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours : 
The grappling vigor and rough frown of war 
Is cold in amity and painted peace. 
And our oppression hath made up this league. — 
Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjur'd kings t 
A widow cries ; be husband to me, heavens ! 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace ; but, ere sunset. 
Set armdd discovA 'twixt these pet^wx* d V\xv^^\ 
Hear me, O, hear me ! 
^usA Lady Coxvs\.atvce»^^*»^ 



ActIII,\ KING JOHH. \SctntL 

Const. War ! war ! no peace ! peace is to me a war. 

Limoges ! O Austria ! thou dost shame 

That bloody spoil : thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward ! 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 
Thou Fortune's champion that dost never figfht 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjur'd too. 
And sooth'st up greatness. What a fool art thotL 
A ramping fool, to brag, and stamp, and swear. 
Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded slave, 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side } 
Been sworn my soldier ? bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide ! doff it for shame. 
And hang a calf's-skin on those recreant limbs. 
Aust, O that a man should speak those words to me I 
Bast, And hang a calf's-skin on those recreant linoibs. 
Aust, Thou dar'st not say so, villain, for thy life. 
Bast, And hang a calf's-skin on those recreant limb*. 
K,John, We like not this; thou dost forget thyselle 
K. Phi, Here comes the holy legate of the Pope. 

Enter Pandulph. attended, 

Pand, Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven ! 
To thee. King John, my holy errand is. 

1 Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 

And from Pope Innocent the legate here. 

Do in his name religiously demand, 

Why thou against the church, our holy motherj 

So willfully dost spurn, and, force perforce. 

Keep Stephen Langton, chosen archbishop 

Of Canterbury, from that holy see ? 

This, in our foresaid holy father's name. 

Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 
K, John, What earthly name to interrogatories 

Can task the free breath of a sacred king ? 

Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unv/orihy, and ridiculous, 
2!^,f^^^S^ nie io an answer, as iVvePope. 
-icUhim this tale ; and from tV\e iuomOcv ol^Xi-^SasA 
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Add thus much more, — That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But as we, under heaven, are supreme head. 
So, under Him, that great supremacy. 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. 
Without th' assistance of a mortal hand : 
So tell the Pope ; all reverence set apart 
To him and his usurp'd authority. 

K, Phi, Brother of England, you blaspheme in this 

K, fohn. Though you, and all the kings of Christea 
dom, 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest. 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out ; 
And by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust. 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man. 
Who in that sale sells pardon from himself; 
Though you and all the rest, so groscly led. 
This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish ; 
Yet I, alone, alone do me oppose 
Against the Pope, and count his friends my foes, 

Pand, Then, by the lawful power that I have. 
Thou shalt stand curs'd and excommunicate : 
And blessM shall he be that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretic ; 
And meritorious shall that hand be call'd, 
Can6niz^d, and worship'd as a saint, 
That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life. 

Const. O, lawful let it be 

That I have room with Rome to curse awhile I 
Good father cardinal, cry thou amen 
To my keen curses ; for without my wrong 
There is no tongue hath power to curse him right. 

Pand, There's law and warrant, lady, for my curse. , 

Const, And for mine too : when law can do no rightt 
Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong : 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom here ; 
For he that holds his kingdom holds the law : 
Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong, 
How can the law forbid my tongue Vo cmxs^*^ 

Pand, Philip of France, on perW ol -^ cvw^fc* 
Let go the hand of that arcV\-\\eTe\\c; 
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And raise the power of France upon his head, 
Unless he do submit himself to Rome. 

Elt, Look'st thou pale, France ? do not let go thy hand. 

Const, Look to that, devil ; lest that France repent. 
And by disjoining hands, hell lose a soul. 

Aust, King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 

Bast, And hang a calf 's-skin on his recreant limbs. 

Aust, Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these wrongs, 
Because — 

Bast, Your breeches best may carry them. 

K, John. Philip, what say'st thou to the cardinal ? 

Const, What should he say, but as the cardinal ? 

Lou, Bethink you, father ; for the difference 
Is, purchase of a heavy curse from Rome, 
Or the light .osc of England for a friend : 
Forego the easier. 

Blanch, That s the curce of Rome. 

Const, O LouiJ, stand fast \ the devil tempts thee here 
In likeness of a new-uptrimm^d bride. 

Blanch, The Lady Constance speaks not from her faith, 
But from her need. 

Const, O, if thou grant my need. 

Which only lives but by the doath of faith, 
That need must needs infer this principle,— 
That faith would live again by death of need. 
O, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up ; 
Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down ! 

K, John, The king is mov'd, and answers not to this. 

Const, O, be remov'd from him, and answer well I 

Aust, Do so, King Philip ; hang no more in doubt. ' , 

Bast, Hang nothing but a calf 's-skin, most sweet lout. * 

K, Phi, I am perplex'd, and know not what to say. 

Pand, What canst thou say but will perplex thee more, 
If thou stand excommunicate and curs d 1 

K, Phi, Good reverend father, make my person yours, 
And tell me how you would bestow yourself. 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit. 
And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Married in ieague, coupled and linked together 
With all religious strength ol sacred \ov4s\ 
The latest breath that gave lV\e souivd oI>nox^% 
Was deep-sworn faith, peace, atrnX.^, \tv\^\on^ 
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Between our kingdoms and our royal selves ; 

And even before this truce, but new before, — 

No longer than we well could wash our hands, 

To clap this royal bargain up of peace,— 

Heaven knows, they were besmear'd and overstain'd 

With slaughter's pencil, where revenge did paint 

The fearful difference of incensed kings : 

And shall these hands, so lately purg'd of blood. 

So newly join'd in love, so strong in both, 

Unyoke this seizure and this kind regreet ? 

Play fast and loose with faith ? so jest with heaven^ 

Make such unconstant children of ourselves, 

As now again to snatch our palm from palm ; 

Unswear faith sworn ; and on the marriage-bed 

Of smiling peace to march a bloody host, 

And make a riot on the gentle brow 

Of true sincerity ? O holy sir, 

My reverend father, let it not be so ! 

Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 

Some gentle order; and then we shall be blest 

To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 

Pand. All form is formless, order orderless. 
Save what is opposite to England's love. 
Therefore, to arms ! be champion of our church t 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, — 
A mother's curse, — on her revolting son. 
France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, 
A chafed lion by the mortal paw, 
A fastmg tiger safer by the tooth, 
Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold, 

K. Pkz\ I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. 

Pand, So mak'st thou faith an enemy to faith ; 
And, like a civil war, sett'st oath to oath. 
Thy tongue against th^ tongue. O let thy vow 
First made to neaven, first be to heaven perform 'd,-« 
That is, to be the champion of our church ! 
What since thou swor'st is sworn against thyself. 
And may not be performed by thyself ; 
For that which thou hast sworn Xo do ^.tkss^ 
Is not amiss when it is truly dot\e ; 
And being not done, where do\T\^ lexvds Xft'^C^* 
The truth is then most done, noX dom^ ^X** 
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The better act of purposes mistook 

Is to mistake again ; though indirect. 

Yet indirection thereby grows direct, 

And falsehood falsehood cures ; as fire cools fire 

Within the scorched veins of one new-bum*d. 

It is religion that doth make vows kept ; 

But thou hast sworn against religion : 

By which thou swear 'st against the thing thou swear'stj 

And mak'st an oath the surety for thy truth 

Against an oath : the truth thou art unsure 

To swear, swears only not to be forsworn ; 

Else what a mockery should it be to swear I 

But thou dost swear only to be forsworn ; 

And most forsworn, to keep what thou dost swear. 

Therefore thy later vow against thy first 

Is in thyself rebellion to thyself ; 

And better conquest never canst thou make 

Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 

Against these giddy-loose suggestions : 

Upon which better part our prayers come in. 

If thou vouchsafe them ; but if not, then know 

The peril of our curses light on thee, 

So heavy as thou shalt not shake them off, 

But in despair die under their black weight. 

Aust, Rebellion, flat rebellion ! 

Bast, Wiirt not be ? 

Will not a calf 's-skin stop that mouth of thine ? 

Lou, Father, to arms ! 

Blanch. Upon thy wedding-day? 

Against the blood that thou hast married ? 
What, shall our feast be kept with slaughtered men ? 
Shall braying trumpets and loud churlish drums, — 
•Clamors of hell, — be measures to our pomp ? 
O husband, hear me ! — ay, alack, how new 
Is husband in my mouth ! — even for that name. 
Which till this time my tongue did ne'er pronounce 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle. 

C(?/fs/, O, upon n\Y kivee, 

Made hard with kneeling, 1 do pra^ \.o \}cvt^» 
^hou virtuous Dauphin, aUer not vVve dootci 
forethought by heaven I 
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Blanch. Now shall I see thy love what motive may 
Be stronger with thee than the name of wife ? 

Const, That which upholdeth him that thee upholds^ 
His honor : — O, thine honor, Louis, thine honor : 

Lou. I muse your majesty doth seem so cold, 
When such profound respects do pull you on. 

Pand. I will denounce a curse upon his head. 

K, Phi. Thou shalt not need. — England, I'll fall froir. 
thee. 

Const, O fair return of banish'd majesty ! 

Eli, O foul revolt of French inconstancy ! 

K,John, France, thou shalt rue this hour within this 
hour. 

Bast, Old Time the clock-setter, that bald sexton Time, 
Is it as he will ? well, then, France shall rue. 

Blanch, The sun's o'ercast with blood : fair day, adieu t 
Which is the side that I must go withal } 
I am with both : each army hath a hand ; 
And in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl asunder and dismember me. 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou mayst win ; 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou mayst lose ; 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 
Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive : 
Whoever wins, on that side shall 1 lose ; 
AssurM loss before the match be play*d. 

Lou, Lady, with me ; with me thy fortune lies. 

Blanch. There where my fortune lives, there my life 
dies. 

K.John, Cousin, go draw our puissance together. 

{Exit Bastard. 
France, I am burn'd up with inflaming wrath ; 
A rage whose heat hath this condition. 
That nothing can allay't, nothing but blood, — 
The blood, and dearest-valu'd blood of France. 

K. Phi. Thy rage shall burn thee up, and thou shalt 
turn 
To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire : 
Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 

K./4f/in, No more than he l\\at tV\TeaXs». — To^tkn&X^^ 

ISjir^umf, severally, the English and French King^* ^*^* 
"-^'^'^ IIL167. 
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Scene II. 7*Ae same. Plains near Angiers 

Alarums, excurstdHs. Enter the ^disXzx^, with Au 

head. 

Bast, Now, by my life, this day grows wondrou! 
Some airy devil hovers in the sky, 
And pours down mischief. — Austria's head lie then 
While Philip breathes. 

Enter King John, Arthur, ^?«^ Hubert. 

K,John. Hubert, keep thou this boy. — Philip, 
up : 
My mother is assailed in our tent. 
And ta'en, I fear. 

Bast, My lord, I rescued her ; 

Her highness is in -safety, fear you not : 
But on, my liege ; for very little pains 
Will bring this labor to an happy end. [JEj 

Scene III. The same. Another part of the p 

Alarums y excursions, retreat. Enter King John, El 
Arthur, the Bastard, Hubert, and Lords. 

K, fohn, [to Elinor] So shall it be ; your grace 

stay behind. 
So strongly guarded. — [ To Arthur] Cousin, look no 
Thy grandam loves thee ; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 
Arth. O, this will make my mother die with grief 
K,John, [to the Bastard] Cousin, away for Eng 

haste before : ' 
And, ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; set at liberty 
Imprison'd angels : the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry now be fed upon : 
Use our commission in his utmost force. 

Bast. Bell, book, and candle shall not drive me 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. 
f leave your highness. — Grandam, I will pray — 
If ever I remember to be ho\y — 
for your fair safety ; so, 1 k\ss yoMX Vvaxv^. 
'£'^y. Farewell, gentle cousm. 



Act///.} KING JOHN, iScenelll. 

K.John. Coz, farewell. 

{Exit Bastardy 

EH, Come hither, little kinsman ; hark, a word. 

[ Takes Arthur aside, 

K, John, Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor. 
And with advantage means to pay thy love : 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say, — 
But I will nt it with some better time. 
By heaven, Hubert, I'm almost asham'd 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 

Hud, I am much bounden to your majesty. 

K,Tohn, Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet; 
But tnou shalt have ; and creep time ne'er so slow, 
Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. 
I had a thing to say, — but let it go : 
The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day. 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 
Is all too wanton and too full of gauds 
To give me audience : — if the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one into the drowsy ear of night ; 
If this same were a churchyard where we stand. 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs ; 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy-thick. 
Which else runs tickling up and down the veins. 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes. 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, — 
A passion hateful to my purposes ; 
Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes. 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone, 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words; 
Then, in despite of brooded watchful day, 
I would into thy bosom pour m^ \.Vvow^\."5»\ 
But, ah, I will not ! — yet 1 love \.Y\ee >n^\ 
And, by my troth, I think thou\ov*sV tcv^^^v. 
^u^. So well, that what you b\d rcve. xtcvCsl^^'s^^ 



Act III.] KING JOHN, [Scene IF. 

Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 
By heaven, I'd do't. 

A'. John. Do not I know thou wouldst ? 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy : I'll tell thee what, my friend. 
He is a very serpent in my way ; 
And wheresoe'er this foot of mine doth tread. 
He lies before me : — dost thou understand me ? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hub, And I'll keep him so. 

That he shall not offend your majesty. 

K, John, Death. 

Hub. My lord ? 

K, John, A grave. 

Hub, He shall not live. 

JC, John. Enough. 

I could be merry now. Hubert, I love thee ; 
Well, I'll not say what I intend for thee : 
Remember. — Madam, fare you well : 
I'll send those powers o'er to your majesty. 

Eli. My blessing go with thee ! 

K. John. For England, cousin, go : 

Hubert shall be your man, t' attend on you 
With all true duty. — On toward Calais, ho ! {Exeunt, 

Scene IV. The same. The French King's tent. 

Enter King Philip, Louis, Pandulph, ^z«^ Attendants, 

K, Phi, So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armado of convented sail 
Is scaiter'd and disjoin 'd from fellowship 
Pand. Courage and comfort ! all shall y^ go well. 
K. Phi. What can go well, when we ha'^e rnn so ill? 
Are we not beaten ? Is not Angiers lost ? 
Arthur ta'en prisoner } divers dear friends ^bin ^ 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O'erbearing interruption, spite of France ? 
JL6?u. WhaX he hath won, that hath he fort Tied : 
So hot a speed with such advice dvs^os' d, 
Sfic/z temperate order in so fierce a coxrcs^, 
-^o^/j want example : who hal\\ read oxVv^ax^ 
^fany kindred action like to lV\\s^ 

III. 170. ^ 



4cr///.) KING JOHN, {Seen* IV. 

K. Phi, Well could I bear that England had this praise, 
So we could find some pattern of ouf shame. — 
Look, who comes here ! a grave unto a soul ; 
Holding th* eternal spirit, against her will, 
*.n the vile prison of afflicted breath. 

Enter Constance. 

I prithee, lady, go away with me. 

Const, Lo, now ! now see the issue of your peace ! 

K, Phi, Patience, good lady ! comfort, gentle Constance ! 

Const, No, I defy all counsel, all redress. 
But that which ends all counsel, true redress. 
Death, death : — O amiable lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness ! 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night. 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity. 
And 1 will kiss thy detestable bones ; 
And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows ; 
And ring these fingers with thy household worms , 
And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust ; 
And be a carrion monster like thyself : 
Come, grin on me ; and I will think thou smil'st. 
And buss thee as thy wife ! Misery's love, 
O come to me I 

K, Phi, O fair affliction, peace ! 

Const, No, no, I will not, having breath to cry : — 

that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth I 
Then with a passion would I shake the world ; 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy 
Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice. 
Which scorns a modern invocation. 

Pand, Lady, you utter madness, and not sorrow. 
Const, Thou art not holy to belie me so ; 

1 am not mad : this hair I tear is mine ; 

My name is Constance ; I was Geffrey's wife ; 
Young Arthur is my son, and he ib lost : 
I am not mad : — I would to heaven I were ! 
For then 'tis like I should forget myself : 
0, if I could, what grief s\vou\d \ lox^^V\ — 
Preach some philosophy lo make rcve tcv^^« 
And thou shalt be canoniz'd, catdvcvaX', 
For, being not mad, but sensvUe ol gx\tl* 

'^'^' 39'J 111. nx. 



Actlll.l KING yOHN. iSiHum 

My reasonable part produces reason. 
How I may be delivered of these woes. 
And teaches me to kill or hang myself : 
If I were mad, I should forget my son, 
Or madly think a babe of clouts were he : 
I am not mad ; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. , 

K. Phi, Bind up those tresses, — O, what love I note 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fall'n. 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 
Do glue themselves in sociable grief ; 
Like true, inseparable, faithful loves. 
Sticking together in calamity. 

Const, To England, if you will. 

K, Phi, Bind up your hairs. 

Const, Yes, that I will; and wherefore will 1 do it? 
I tore them from their bonds, and cried aloud, 
" O that these hands could so redeem my son. 
As they have given these hairs their liberty ! " 
But now I envy at their liberty. 
And will again commit them to their bonds. 
Because my poor child is a prisoner. — 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven : 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 
For since the birth of Cain, the first male child. 
To him that did but yesterday suspire. 
There was not such a gracious creature born. 
But now will canker-sorrow eat my bud. 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek. 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost. 
As dim and meager as an ague-fit ; 
And so he'll die ; and, rising so again. 
When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I shall not know him : therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
/^afid. You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 
0?ns/, He talks to me thai never Vv^id 2l sow. 
-^ ^A/. You are as fond oi gr*\el as ol ^o>rc Osx^^. 
Ch^sA Grief fills the room up oi vcv^ iJos^V 0«^^^ 
^les in his bed, walks up and do-wtv vjVOcv tcv^. 



Actlll.l KING JOHN, {Sceng IV, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words. 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments' with hig form ; 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 
Fare you well : had you such a loss as I, 
I could give better comfort than you do.— 
I will not keep this form upon my head, 

{Disheveling her hair. 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 
O Lord ! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son ! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world I 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrows' cure ! [Exil, 

K, Phi, I fear some outrage, and I'll follow her. {Exit, 

Lou, There's nothing in this world can make me joy : 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ; 
And bitter shame hath spoil'd the sweet world's taste, 
That it yields naught but shame and bitterness. 

Pana, Before the curing of a strong disease, 
Even in the instant of repair and health. 
The fit is strongest ; evils that take leave, 
On their departure most of all show evil : 
What have you lost by losing of this day ? 

Lou, All days of glory, joy, and happiness. 

Pand, If you had won it, certainly you had. 
No, no ; when Fortune means to men most good. 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
*Tis strange to think how much King John hath lost 
In this which he accounts so clearly won : 
Are not you griev'd that Arthur is his prisoner? 

Lou, As heartily as he is glad he hath him. 

Pand, Your mind is all as youthful as your blood. 
Now hear me speak with a prophetic spirit ; 
For even the breath of what I mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub, 
Out of the path which shall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne ; and therefore mark. 
John hath seiz'd Arthur ; and it cannot be. 
That, whiles warm life plays in that infant's veuv&* 
The misplac'd John should enlett-sCvcv oxv^\vo>\x» 
One minute, nay, one quiet breatVv ol xes\.\ 
A scepter snatch 'd with an uivtuVy Vvatv^ 

^'^- *''J 111. »7V 



Act 111,1 KING yOHN. {ISuntiV, 

Must be as boisterously maintain 'd as gain'd ; 
And he that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up : 
That John may stand, then Arthur needs must fall » 
So be it, for it cannot be but so. 

Lou, But what shall I gain by young Arthur's fall ? 

Pand. You, in the right of Lady Blanche your wife, 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 

Lou, And lose it, life and all, as Arthur did. 

Pand, How green you are, and fresh in this old world , 
John lays you plots ; the times conspire with you ; 
For he that steeps his safety in true blood 
Shall find but bloody safety and untrue. 
This act, so evilly borne, shall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal. 
That none so small advantage shall step forth 
To check his rein, but they will cherish it ; 
No natural exhalation in the sky, 
No scape of nature, no distemper'd day, 
No common wind, no customed event. 
But they will pluck away his natural cause, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs. 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven. 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

Lou, May be he will not touch young Arthur's life 
But hold himself safe in his prisonment. 

Pand, O sir, when he shall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already. 
Even at that news he dies ; and then the hearts 
Of all his people shall revolt from him. 
And kiss the lips of unacquainted change ; 
And pick strong matter of revolt and wrath 
Out of the bloody fingers' ends of John, 
Methinks I see this hurly all on foot : 
And O what better matter breeds for you 
Than 1 have nam'd ! — The bastard Falconbridgc 
Is now in England, ransacking the church. 
Offending charity : if but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thousand English lo \.\\e\Y ?\d^ \ 
Or, as a little snow, tumbled aboul, 
^non becomes a mountain. O i\o\A*i "D^w^Vybv 

HI. 174- 



Aet/y.} KING yoim, iSctMh 

Go with me to the king : — 'tis wonderful 
What may be wrought out of their discontent, 
Now that their souls are topful of offense : 
For England go : — I will whet on the king. 

Lou, Strong reasons make strong actions ; let us go : 
If you say ay, the king will not say no. [Exeunt* 

ACT IV. 
Scene I. Northampton, A room in the castle. 
Enter HUBERT and two Attendants. 

Hub, Heat me these irons hot ; and look you stand 
Within the arras : when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 
And bind the boy which you shall find with me 
Fast to the chair : be heedful : hence, and watch. 

First Attend, I hope your warrant will bear out the 

deed. 

Hub, Uncleanly scruples ! fear not you : look to't. 

\Exeunt Attendants, 
Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 

Enter Arthur. 

Arth, Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hub, Good morrow, little prince. 

Arth, As little prince, having so great a title 
To be more prince, as may be. — You are sad. 

Hub, Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on me ! 

Methinks nobody should be sad but I : 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be merry as the day is long ; 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practices more harm to me : 
He is afraid of me, and I of him : 
Is it my fault that I was Geffrey s soxv*^ 
JVo. indeed, is't not ; and 1 wo\i\d to V\e^\eTv 
J were your son, so you wou\d\ove me,^vi^«^« . ___* 
^u^. [as/del If I talk to K\itv. vj\tVv Yvvs Vcv^^c^oX ^^ 



act/y.} KING yOHN. \SeeiuU 

He will awake my mercy, which lies dead ; 
Therefore I will be sudden and dispatch. 

Artk. Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale to-day; 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick. 
That I might sit all night and watch with you : 
I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

Hud. [aside] His words do take possession of mj 

bosom.— 
Read here, young Arthur. [Showing apape>\ 

[Aside] How now, foolish rheiim I 
Turning dispiteous torture out of door ! 
I must be brief, lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. — 
Can you not read it } is it not fair writ ? 

Ar/A, Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect : 
Must you with hot irons bum out both mine eyes ? 

Hui. Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And will you ? 

Hub. And I will. 

Artk, Have you the heart ? When your head did but 
ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, — 
The best I had, a princess wrought it me, — 
And I did never ask it you again ; 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And like the watchful minutes to the hour. 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time, 
Saying, ** What lack you ? *' and, ** Where lies your grief ?" 
Or, " What good love may I perform for you ? ** 
Many a poor man's son would have lien still, 
And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you ; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love. 
And call it cunning : — do, an if you will : 
If heaven be pleas 'd that you must use me ill. 
Why, then you must. — Will you put out mine eyes ? 
These eyes that never did nor never shall 
So much as frown on you ? 

^u^, I've sworn to do it ; 

And with hot irons must 1 burw \\\erc\ owV. 
^/-M. Ah, none but in tV\\s Vrotv a^e v40\Ae^ ^«a\\.\ 
The iron of itseU, though heal red-V\o\., 

Ul. 176. ^ 



Actiy.l KING yOHN. {Seen* l. 

Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears^ 
And quench his fiery indignation 
Even in the water of mine innocence ; 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 
But for containing fire to harm mine eyes. 
Are you more stubborn-hard than hammer'd iron ? 
An if an angel should have come to me. 
And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believ'd him, — no tongue but Hubert's, 
Hud^ Come forth ! [Stamps, 

Re-enter Attendants, with cord, irons, 6^c, 

jOo as I bid you do. 

Arth, O, save me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes are 
out 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub, Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here, 

Arth, Alas, what need you be so boisterous-rough ? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven-sake, Hubert, let me not be bound I 
Nay, hear me, Hubert ! — drive these men away. 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angerly : 
Thrust but these men away, and Til forgive you. 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub, Go, stand within ; let me alone with him. 

First Attend, I am best pleas'd to be from such a deed. 

{Exeunt Attendants, 

Arth, Alas, I then have chid away my friend \ 
He hath 9. stem look, but a gentle heart : — 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Hub, Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth, Is there no remedy ? 

Hub, None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth, O heaven! — that there were but a mote in 
yours, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair. 
Any annoyance in that precious s^tvs^X 
Then, feeling what small things aLY^>oo\s\fc\Q»\i& ^«s^^ 
Your vile intent must needs setnv Voxx^e. 

*^- *5.J 111. xn. 



Aet/Kl KING JOHN, [SctmU 

Hub. Is th\i your promise ? go to, hold your tongue. 

Artk. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 
Let me not hold my tongue, — let me not, Hubert; 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue. 
So I may keep mine eyes : O spare mine eyes. 
Though to no use but still to look on you 1 — 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 

Hub, I can heat it, boy, 

Arth, No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with grief, 
Being create for comfort, to be us'd 
In undeserv'd extremes : see else yourself ; 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out. 
And strew'd repentant ashes on his head. 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it,* boy. 

Arth, And if you do, you will but make it blush. 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert : 
Nay, it perchance will sparkle in your eyes ; 
And, like a dog that is compell'd to fight. 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 
All things that you should use to do me wrong 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That mercy which fierce fire and iron extend. 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hub, Well, see to live ; I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes : 
Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same very iron to bum them out. 

Arth, O, now you look 4ike Hubert 1 all this while 
You were disguised. 

Hub, Peace ; no more. Adieu. 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead ; 
ril fill these dogged spies with false reports : 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world. 
Will not offend thee. 

^r//t, O heaven ! I thank you, Hubert 

^u^, 5i7ence ; no more : go c\ose\^ vcvmVVvvcve: 
AfiicA danger do I undergo ior ihet. 



4ei/y.] KING JOHN. \Scen* ih 

Scene II. The same, A room of state in the palace. 

Enter King JOHN, crowned : Pembroke, Salisbury* 
and other Lords. The King takes his state, 

K, John, Here once again we sit, once again crown 'd, 
And look'd upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 

Pern, This once again, but that your highnesj? 
pleas'd, 
Was once superfluous : you were crown 'd before, 
And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd off ; 
The faiths of men ne'er stained with revolt ; 
Fresh expectation troubled not the land 
With any lon^'d-for change or better state. 

Sal, Therefore, to be possess'd with double poinp» 
To g^ard a title that was rich before. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to ^mish. 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

Pern, But that your royal pleasure must be done^ 
This act is as an ancient tale new-told ; 
And in the last repeating troublesome. 
Being urg^d at a time unseasonable. 

Sal. In this, the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured ; 
And, like a shifted wind unto a sail. 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about ; 
Startles and frights consideration ; 
Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected, 
For putting on so new a fashion'd robe. 

Pern, When workmen strive to do better than welL 
They do confound their skill in covetousness ; 
And oftentimes excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse- 
As patches set upon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault 
Than did the fault before it was so patched. 

Sal. To this effect, before 70x1 vjei^ tv^>^-^x<5^¥r^^'» 
We breath'd our counsel : but. W ^X^^^'^^owx >ccs?€wnr» 
To overbear't ; and we are a\\ v^^W ^\^^^ ^* 



dct/y.l KING JOHN. [Se^mlk 

Since all and every part of what we would 
Doth make a stand at what your highness will. 

K, John, Some reasons of this double coronation 
I have possess'd you with, and think them strong; 
And more, more strong, when lesser is my fear, 
I shall indue you with ; meantime but ask 
What you would have reformed that is not well. 
And well shall you perceive how willingly 
I will both hear and grant you your requests. 

Pern, Then I — as one that am the tongue of theses 
To sound the purposes of all their hearts. 
Both for myself and them, but, chief of all, 
Your safety, for the which myself and them 
Bend their best studies — heartily request 
Th* enfranchisement of Arthur ; whose restraint 
Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent 
To break into this dangerous argument, — 
If what in rest you have in right you hold. 
Why should your fears — which, as they say, attend 
The st^ps of wrong — then move you to mew up 
Your tender kinsman, and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exercise ? 
That the time's enemies may not have this 
To grace occasions, let it be our suit, 
That you have bid us ask, his liberty ; 
Which for our goods we do no further ask 
Than whereupon our weal, on you depending, 
Counls it your weal he have his liberty. 

K.Jokn, Let it be so ; I do commit his youth ^ 
To your direction. 

Enter Hubert ; whom King John takes aside. 

Hubert, what news with you ? 
Pern, This is the man should do the bloody deed ; 
He show'd his warrant to a friend of mine : 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye ; that close aspect of his 
Does show the mood of a much-troubled breast : 
And I do fearfully believe 'tis dowe, 
iVhat we so fear'd he had a cV\arge lo do. 
•S7/ The color of the king dol\v come ^x^^tg?^ 



ActJy.^ KING JOHir. [Sctntll 

Between his purpose and his conscience. 
Like heralds 'twixt two dreadful battles set: 
His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

Pern, And when it breaks, I fear will issue thence 
The foul corruption of a sweet child's death. 

K, John, We cannot hold mortality's strong hand : — 
Good lords, although my will to give is living, 
The suit which you demand is gone and dead : 
He tells us Arthur is deceas'd to-night. 

Sal. Indeed, we fear'd his sickness was past cure. 

Pern, Indeed, we heard how near his death he was 
Before the child himself felt he was sick ; 
This must be answer'd either here or hence. 

K.John, Why do you bend such solemn brows on me ? 
Think you I bear the shears of destiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulse of life ? 

Sal. It is apparent foul play ; and 'tis shame 
That greatness should so grossly offer it : 
So thrive it in your game ! and so, farewell. 

Pern. Stay yet. Lord Salisbury ; I'll go with thee. 
And find th inheritance of this poor child. 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 
That blood which ow'd the breath of all this isle, 
Three foot of it doth hold : — bad world the while ! 
This must not be thus borne : this will break out 
To all our sorrows, and ere long I doubt. [Exeunt Lords* 

K. John. They burn in indignation. I repent : 
There is no sure foundation set on blood. 
No certain life achiev'd by others' death.^ 

Enter a Messenger. 

A fearful eye thou hast : where is that blood 

That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks ? 

So foul a sky clears not without a storm : 

Pour down thy weather : — how goes all in France } 

Mess. From France to England. — Never such a power 
For any foreign preparation 
Was levied in the body of a land. 
The copy of your speed is \eartv d V>^ \}cv^\xv\ 
For wh^n you should be to\d iVve^ do t^\^^^x^> 
The tidings come that they are aW axxW ^« ^ ^ e«Ni:cis 
/C.JoAn. O. where hath out \tA.e)^\\^e.xvc^^^^^ 

*^ ^J 111. \ax. 



i4c/yK] KING JOHN, {Scene U, 

Where hath it slept ? Where is my mother's ear. 
That such an army could be drawn in France, 
And she not hear of it ? 

Mess, My liege, her ear 

Is stopp'd with dust ; the first of April died 
Your noble mother : and, as I hear, my lord, 
The Lady Constance in a frenzy died 
Three days before ; but this from rumor's tongue 
1 idly heard, — if true or false I know not. 

K,John. Withhold thy speed, dreadful occasion! 

make a league with me, till I have pleas 'd 
My discontented peers ! — What ! mother dead ! 
How wildly, then, walks my estate in France ! — 
Under whose conduct come those powers of France 
That thou for truth giv'st out are landed here ? 

Mess, Under the Dauphin. 

K,John, Thouhast made me giddy 

With these ill tidings. 

Enter the Bastard and Peter of Pomfret^ 

Now, what says the world 
To your proceedings ? do not seek to stuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 

Bast, But if you be afeard to hear the worst. 
Then let the worst, unheard, fall on your head. 

K, John, Bear with me, cousin ; for I was amaz'd 
Under the tide : but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood ; and can give audience 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will. 

Bast, How I have sped among the clergymen. 
The sums I have collected shall express. 
But as I travel'd hither through the land, 

1 find the people strangely fantasied ; 
Possess 'd with rumors, full of idle dreams. 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear : 
And here's a prophet, that I brought with me 
From forth the streets of Pomfret, whom I found 
With many hundreds treading on his heels ; 

To whom he sung, in rude harsV\-so\]LT\d\Tv^ rlvYmes, 
TZ/ar, ere the next Ascension-da^' altvootv, 
y<^r hig^hness should deliver up ^oux cto>NTv. 
^•y^^n. Thou idle dreamer, w\\eTeiot^^\^sV^^>^'^^ 
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Peter, Foreknowing that the truth will fall out so. 

K.John, Hubert, away with him ; imprison him; 
A.nd on that day at noon, whereon he says 
i shall yield up my crown, let him be hang'd. 
Deliver him to safety ; and return, 
For I must use thee. {Exit Hubert with Peter, 

O my gentle cousin, 
Hear'st thou the news abroad, who are arriv'd ? 

Bast, The French, my lord ; men's mouths are fv' of U ! 
Besides, I met Lord Bigot and Lord Salisbury 
With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire. 
And others more, going to seek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they say, is kill'd to-night 
On your suggestion. 

K, John, Gentle kinsman, go, 

And thrust thyself into their companies : 
I have a way to win their loves again ; 
Bring them before' me. 

Bast, I will seek them out. 

K, John, Nay, but make haste ; the bett© t^trt beforei 
O let me have no subject enemies. 
When Averse foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion ! 
Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, 
And fly like thought from them to me again, 

Bast, The spirit of the time shall teach mt speed. 

K,John, Spoke like a sprightful noble gentleman. 

{Exit Bastard, 
Go after him ; for he perhaps shall need 
Some messenger betwixt me and the peers ; 
And be thou he. 

Mess. With all my heart, my liege, [Exit 

K, John, My mother dead ! 

Re-enter Hubert. 

Hub, My lord, they say five moons were seen to-night ; 
Four fix^d ; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wondrous motion. 

K, John, Five moons ! 

Hub. 0\d n\ev\ ?LTv^\i^\^"a.m"s.\^^^ -jct^^Na. 

Do prophesy upon it dangero\3L^\^ \ ^ 

Young Arthur's death is commoti vcv \}cv€vc xcv^>aW^^* 
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A.nd when they talk of him, they shal^e their heads. 

And whisper one another in the ear ; 

And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer's wrist ; 

Whilst he that hears makes fearful action, 

With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 

I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus. 

The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool. 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news ; 

Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 

Standing on slippers, — which his nimble haste 

Had falsely thrust upon contrdry feet, — 

Told of a many thousand warlike French 

That were embattail^d and rank'd in Kent : 

Another lean unwash'd artificer 

Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

K.John, Why seek'st thou to possess me with these 
fears ? 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur's death ? 
Thy hand hath murder'd him : I had mighty cause 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 

Hub, No had, my lord ! why, did you not provoke me ? 

K.John, It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humors for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life ; 
And, on the winking of authority. 
To understand a law ; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when perchance it frowns 
More upon humor than advis'd respect. 

Hub, Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 

K, John, O, when the last account 'twixt heaven and 
earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation ! 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Make ill deeds done ! Hadst not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd. 
Quoted, and sign'd, to do a deed of shame. 
This murder had not come into my mind : 
But, taking note of thy abhorr'd asp6ct, 
Finding thee Hi for bloody viWaVuy, 



Apt, liable to be employ'd in danger, 
/ faintly broke with thee of . 
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And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hub, My lord, — 

K./ohn, Hadst thou but shook thy h^a^.or made a 
pause, 
When I spake darkly what I purposed, 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my factj. 
And bid me tell my tale in express vvords. 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off. 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me : 
But thou didst understand me by my signs. 
And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 
Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent. 
And consequently thy rude hand to act 
The deed, which both our tongues held vile to name.— ' 
Out of my sight, and never see me more ! 
My nobles leave me ; and my state is brav'd. 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers : 
Nay, in the body of this fleshly land. 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath. 
Hostility and civil tumult reign 
Between my conscience and my cousin's death. 

Hud, Arm you against your other enemies, 
I'll make a peace between your soul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive : this hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 
Within this bosom never enter'd yet 
The dreadful motion of a murderous thought ; 
And you have slander'd nature in my form, — 
Which, howsoever rude exteriorly. 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K. John. Doth Arthur live? O, haste thee to the 
peers, 
Throw this report on their incensed rage, 
And make them tame to their obedience ! 
Forgive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy feature ; for my raige >N2ts\i\vcA, 
And foul-imagin3Lry eyes ol b\ood 
Presented thee more hideous \.\vaT\ vVvom^xX* 
O answer not ; but to my cVoseX. \inxv^ 

••^^•J 111. \*s. 
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The angry lords with all expedient haste ! 

I conjure thee but slowly ; run more fast. \Exeunt, 

Scene III. The same. Before the castle. 

Enter on the walls, Arthur disguised as a ship-bo)\ 

Arth, The wall is high, and yet will I leap down : — 
Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me not ! — 
There's few or none do know me : if they did, 
This ship-boy's semblance hath disguis'd me quite. 
I am afraid ; and yet I'll venture it. 
If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 
I'll find a thousand shifts to getaway : 
As good to die and go, as die and stay. [Leaps down, 
O me ! my uncle's spirit is in these stones : — 
Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones ! 

[Dies, 

Enter PEMBROKE, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

SaL Lords, I will meet him at Saint Edmund *s-Bury : 
It is our safety, and we must embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 

Pern, Who brought that letter from the cardinal ? 

Sal, The Count Melun, a noble lord of France ; 
Whose private with me of the Dauphin^s love 
Is much more general than these lines import. 

Big. To-morrow morning let us meet him, then. 

Sal, Or rather then set forward ; for 'twill be 
Two long days' journey, lords, or e'er we meet. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast, Once more to-day well met, distemper'd lords ! 
The king by me requests your presence straight. 

Sal. The king hath disposess'd himself of us : 
We will not line his thin bestain^d cloak 
With our pure honors, nor attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where'er it walks. 
Return and tell him so : we know the worst. 

Bast. Whate'eryou think, good words, I think, were best 

Sa/, Our griefs, and not our n\aT\Tvtts, xe^sou uow, 
^ ^asA But there is little reason *m yout ^\\^V\ 
'herefore 'twere reason you bad manner?. no>N . 
^^rj^. Sir, sir, impatience halY\ \\\s pnxVXe^^-. 
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Bast. Tis true, — to hurt his master, no man else. 

SaL This is the prison": — what is he lies here ? 

{Seeing Arthur, 

Pern, O death, made proud with pure and princely 
beauty I 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 

Sal, Murder, as hating what himself hath done. 
Doth lay it open to urge on revenge. 

Big, Or, when he doom'd this beauty to a grave, 
Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 

Sal, Sir Richard, what think you ? Have you beheld. 
Or have you read or heard ? or could you think ? 
Or do you almost think, although you see. 
That you do see } could thought, without this object. 
Form such another ? This is the very top. 
The height, the crest, or crest unto the crest, 
Of murder's arms : this is the bloodiest shame. 
The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke. 
That ever wall-ey'd wrath or staring rage 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse. 

Pern, All murders past do stand excus'd in this: 
And this, so cole and so unmatchable. 
Shall give a holiness, a purity. 
To the yet-unbegotten sins of time ; 
And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 
Exampled by this heinous spectacle. 

Bast, It is a damned and a bloody work ; 
The graceless action of a heavy hand, — 
If that it be the .. ork of any hand. 

Sal, \i that it be the wcrk of any hand ! — 
We had a kind of light what would ensue : 
It is the shameful work of Hubert's hand ; 
The practice and the purpose of the king : — 
From whose obedience I forbid my soul. 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life. 
And breathing to his breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow. 
Never to taste the pleasures of the 'woxVd^ 
l^ever to be infected with de\\^\v\. 
Nor conversant with ease aud \d\eY\ess, 
Till I have set a glory to t\\\s Wad, 
By giving it the worship ol reveiv^^^ 
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^ Our souls religiously confirm thy words. 
Big, 

Jfnter Hubert, 

Hub, Lords, I am hot with haste in seeking you : 
Arthur doth live ; the king hath sent for you. 

Sal, O, he is bold, and blushes not at death : — 
Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! 

Hud, I am no villain. 

Sal, Must I rob the law ? 

[Drawing his sword. 

Bast, Your sword is bright, sir ; put it up again. 

Sal, Not till I sheathe it in a murderer's skin. 

Hub, Stand back. Lord Salisbury, — stand back, I 
say; 
By heaven, I think my sword's as sharp as yours : 
I would not have you, lord, forget yourself. 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defense ; 
Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. 

Big, Out, dunghill ! dar'st thou brave a nobleman ? 

Hub, Not for my life : but yet I dare defend 
My innocent self against an emperor. 

Sal, Thou art a murderer. 

Hub. Do not prove me so ; 

Yet I am none : whose tongue soe'er speaks false. 
Not truly speaks ; who speaks not truly, lies. 

Pern, Cut him to pieces. 

Bast, Keep the peace, I say. 

Sal, Stand by, or I shall gall you, Falconbridge. 

Bast, Thou wert better gall the devil, Salisbury : 
If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot. 
Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 
ril strike thee dead. Put up thy sword betime ; 
Or I'll so maul you and your toasting-iron, 
That you shall think the devil is come from hell. 
^/^. What wilt thou do, renowned Falconbridge? 
Second a villain and a murderer ? 
y^u^. Lord Bigot, I am none. 

-^-g^. W\\o VWV d V\v\s Yrvxvc^*^ 

'^^^. 'Tis not an hour since 1 \ei\. Yv\tcv >Ne\\\ 
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I honor'd him, I lov'd him ; and will weep 

My date of life out for his sweet life's loss: ' ' 

Sal, Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 
For villainy is not without such rheum ; 
And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse and innocency. 
Away with me, all you whose souls abhor 
Th' uncleanly savors of a slaughter-house ; 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. 

Big, Away toward Bury, to the Dauphin there ! 

Pent, There, tell the king ; he may inquire us out. 

[Exeunt Lords, 

Bast, Here's a good world ! — Knew you of this fair 
work ? 
Beyond the infinite and boundless reach (f» 

Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, ^ 

Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 

Hub, Do but hear me, sir : — 

Bast, Ha ! I'll tell thee what ; 
Thou'rt damn'd as black — nay, nothing is so black ; 
Thou art more deep damn'd than Prince Lucifer : 
There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child. 

Hub, Upon my soul, — 

Bast, If thou didst but consent 

To this most cruel act, do but despair ; 
And if thou want'st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee ; a rush will be a beam 
To hang thee on ; or wouldst thou drown thyself. 
Put but a little water in a spoon, 
And it shall be as all the ocean. 
Enough to stifle such a villain up, 
I do suspect thee very grievously. 

Hub. If I in act, consent, or sin of thought. 
Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me I 
I left him well. 

Basf. Go, bear him in lY\\ne axrcvs, — - 

/ am amaz'd, methinks ; and lose ttvj vj^>} 
Among the thorns and dangers oi tVvVs ^o\\^*— ' 
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How easy dost thou take all England up ! 

From forth this morsel of dead royalty. 

The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 

Is fled to heaven ; and England now is left 

To tug and scramble, and to part by the teeth 

Th' unowM interest of proud-swelling state. 

Now for the bare-pick'd bone of majesty 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest. 

And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace : 

Now powers from home and discontents at home 

Meet in one line ; and vast confusion waits. 

As doth a raven on asick-fall'n beast. 

The imminent decay of wrested pomp. 

Now happy he whose cloak and cincture can 

Holdout this tempest. — Bear away that child, 

An^ollow me with speed : I'll to the king: 

A thousand businesses are brief in hand, 

And heaven itself doth frown upon the land. \ExeunU 

ACT V. 

Scene I. Northampton. A room in the palace. 

Enter King John, Pandulph with the crown, and 

Attendants. 

K, John, Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. 

Pand, Take't again 

{Giving K. John the crown. 
From this my hand, as holding of the Pope 
Your sovereign greatness and authority. 
K, John, Now keep your holy word ; go meet thf. 
French ; 
And from his holiness use all your power 
To stop their marches 'fore we are inflam'd. 
Our discontented counties do revolt ; 
Our people quarrel with obedience ; 
Swearing allegiance and the love of soul 
To stranger blood, to foreign royalty. 
This Inundation of mistemper'd Vvximot 
Jiests by you only to be quaVi^ed *. 
Then pause not ; for the present l\me s so s\cV^ 



Actr.] KING yOHN, IScene i. 

That present medicine must be minister'd. 
Or overthrow incurable ensues. 

Pand. It was my breath that blew this tempest up. 
Upon your stubborn usage of the Pope : 
But since you are a gentle convertite, 
My tongue shall hush again this storm of war. 
And make fair weather in your blustering land. 
On this Ascension-day, remember well, 
Upon your oath of service to the Pope, 
Go I to make the French lay down their arms. {^Exit^ 

K,John. Is this Ascension-day } Did not the prophet 
Say, that before Ascension-day at noon 
My crown I should give off ? Even so I have : 
I did suppose it should be on constraint ; 
But, heaven be thank'd, it is but voluntary. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast, All Kent hath yielded ; nothing there holds ou? 
But Dover Castle : London hath receiv'd. 
Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers : 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
To offer service to your enemy ; 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 

K. John, Would not my lords return to me again. 
After they heard young Arthur was alive } 

Bast, They found him dead, and cast into the streets, 
An empty casket, where the jewel of life 
By some damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 

K,John. That villain Hubert told me he did live. 

Bast. So, on my soul, he did, for aught he knew. 
But wherefore do you droop } why look you sad ? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought ; 
Let not the world see fear and sad distrust 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 
Be stirring as the time ; be tire with fire ; 
Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror : so shall inlenox e^^^. 
That horrovf their behaviors iroiu \.\\e. 4^^'aX» 
Grow great by your example, and puV oxi 
The dauntless spirit of reso\ul\ou. 
Away, and glister like the god ol v^ax* 
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When he intendeth to become the field : 

Show boldness and aspiring confidence. 

What, shall they seek the lion in his den, 

And fright him there ? and make him tremble there ? 

O let it not be said ! — Forage, and run 

To meet displeasure further from the doors. 

And grapple with him ere he come so nigh. 

K. John, The legate of the Pope hath been with mc, 
And I have made a happy peace with him ; 
And he hath promised to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 

Bast, O inglorious league ! 

Shall we, upon the footing of our land. 
Send fair-play offers, and make compromise. 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce. 
To arms invasive ? shall a beardless boy, 
A cocker'd silken wanton, brave our fields. 
And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil, 
Mocking the air with colors idly spread. 
And find no check ? Let us, my liege, to arms : 
Perchance the cardinal cannot make your peace ; 
Or if he do, let it at least be said 
They saw we had a purpose of defense. 

K, John, Have thou the ordering of this present time. 

Bast, Away, then, with good courage ! yet, I know. 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe. [Exeunt. 

Scene IL Near St, Edmund^ s-Bury, The French camp. 

Enter, in arms, Louis, Salisbury, Melun, Pembroke, 

Bigot, and Soldiers. 

Lou, My Lord Melun, let this be copied out. 
And keep it safe for our remembrance : 
Return the precedent to these lords again ; 
That, haying our fair order written down. 
Both they and we, perusing o'er these notes. 
May know wherefore we took the sacrament. 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 
Sa/, Upon our sides it never sV\a.\\ be broken. 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we sweat 
j^ voluntary zeal and unurg'd ia\l\v 
^o your proceedings ; yet, beWeve rcve, ^xvcvcfe, 

HI. xga. 
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I am not glad that such a sore of time 

Should seek a plaster by contemn 'd revolt. 

And heal th' inveterate canker of one wound 

By making many. O, it grieves my soul, 

That I must draw this metal from my side 

To be a widow-maker ! O, and there 

Where honorable rescue and defense 

Cries out upon the name of Salisbury ! 

But such is the infection of the time, 

That, for the health and physic of our right. 

We cannot deal but with the very hand 

Of stem injustice and confused wrong. — 

And is't not pity, O my grieved friends, 

That we, the sons and children of this isle. 

Were born to see so sad an hour as this ; 

Wherein we step after a stranger-march 

Upon her gentle boso'm, and fill up 

Her enemies' ranks, — I must withdraw and weep 

Upon the spur of this enforced cause, — 

To grace the gentry of a land remote, 

And follow unacquainted colors here } 

What, here } — O nation, that thou couldst remove.! 

That Neptune's arms, who dippeth thee about, 

Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyself. 

And grapple thee unto a pagan shore ; 

Where these two Christian armies might combine 

The blood of malice in a vein of league. 

And not to spend it so unneighborly ! 

Lou. A nol^le temper dost thou show in this ; 
And great affiections wrestling in thy bosom 
Do make an earthquake of nobility. 
O what a noble combat hast thou fought 
Between compulsion and a brave respect f 
Let me wipe off this honorable dew 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks : 
My heart hath melted at a lady's tears. 
Being an ordinary inundation ; 
But this effusion of such manly drops. 
This shower, blown up by tempest o( iVvt ^q\^^ 
Startles mine eyes, and makes rcve rcvox^ ^xoAal ^ 
Than had I seen the vaulty top ol Yve^Nea 
Figur'd quite o'er with burning meleox%. 
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Lift up thy brow, renownM Salisbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this storm : 

Commend these waters to those baby eyes 

That never saw the giant world enrag'd ; 

Nor met with fortune other than at feasts, 

Full of warm blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 

Come, come ; for thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep 

Into the purse of rich prosperity 

As Louis himself : — so, nobles, shall you all, 

That knit your sinews to the strength of mine.— 

And even there, methinks, an angel spake : 

Look, where the holy legate comes apace. 

To give us warrant from the hand of heaven. 

And on our actions set the name of right 

With holy breath. 

Enter Pandulph, attended, 

• 

Pand, * Hail, noble Prince of France! 

The next is this,— King John hath reconciled 

Himself to Rome ; his spirit is come in. 

That so stood out against the holy church. 

The great metropolis and see of Rome : 

Therefore thy threatening colors now wind up ; 

And tame the savage spirit of wild war. 

That, like a lion foster a-up at hand. 

It may lie gently at the foot of peace. 

And be no further harmful than in show. 
Lou, Your grace shall pardon me, I will not bftdc 2 

I am too high-born to be propertied. 

To be a secondary at control. 

Or useful serving-man, and instrument, 

To any sovereign state throughout the world. 

Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wars 

Between this chastis'd kingdom and myself. 

And brought in matter that should feed this fire; 

And now 'tis far too huge to be blown out 

With that same weak wind which enkindled it. 

You taught me how to know the face of right. 

Acquainted me with interest to this land. 
Yea, thrust this enterprise inlo my Vvearl ; , 

^pd come ye now to tell me 3oY\w YvaA-Vv tcv^^^ 
-ws peace with Rome ? What \s l\va\. ^t^ct X» xcv^'^ 

III. KH. ^^^^ 
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I, by the honor of my marriage-bed. 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine ; 

And, now it is half-conquer 'd, must I back 

Because that John hath made his peace with Rome ? 

Am I Rome's slave? What penny hath Rome borne. 

What men provided, what munition sent, 

To underprop this action ? Is't not I 

That undergo this charge ? who else but I, 

And such as to my claim are liable. 

Sweat in this business and maintain this war? 

Have I not heard these islanders shout out, 

Vive le rot! as I have bank'd their towns ? 

Have I not here the best cards for the game. 

To win this easy match play'd for a crown ? 

And shall I now give o'er the yielded set ? 

No, on my soul, it never shall be said. 

Pand, You look but on the outside of this work. 

Lou, Outside or inside, I will not return 
Till my attempt so much be glorified 
As to my ample hope was promised 
Before I drew this gallant head of war. 
And cull'd these fiery spirits from the world, 
To outlook conquest, and to win renown 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death. — 

[ Trumpet sounds. 
What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us ? 

Enter the Bastard, attended. 

Bast. According to the fair-play of the world. 
Let me have audience ; I am sent to speak : — 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king 
I come, to learn how you have dealt for him ; 
And, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue. 

Pand, The Dauphin is too willful-opposite. 
And will not temporize with my entreaties ; 
He flatly says he'll not lay down his arms. 

Bast, By all the blood that ever fury breath'd, 
The youth says well. — Now hear our English kit\)^\ 
¥or thus his royalty doth speak \t\ rrve. 
He Is prepared ; and reason too V\e s\vovj\dL\ 
This apish and unmannerly approacYv, 
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This harness'd masque and unadvisM revel. 

This unhair'd sauciness and boyish troop. 

The king doth smile at ; and is well prepared 

To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms. 

From out the circle of his territories. 

That hand which had the strength, even at your door. 

To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch ; 

To dive, like buckets, in concealed wells ; 

To crouch in litter of your stable planks ; 

To lie, like pawns, lock'd up in chests and trunks ; 

To hug with swine ; to seek sweet safety out 

In vaults and prisons ; and to thrill and shake 

Even at the ciying of your nation's crow. 

Thinking his voice an armM Englishman ; — 

Shall that victorious hand be feebled here. 

That in your chambers gave you chastisement ? 

No : know the gallant monarch is in^arms ; 

And, like an eagle o'er his aerie, towers. 

To souse annoyance that comes near his nest.— 

And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts. 

You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 

Of your dear mother England, blush for shame ; 

For your own ladies and pale-visag'd maids. 

Like Amazons, come tripping after drums, — 

Their thimbles into arm^d gauntlets chang'd, 

Their neelds to lances, and their gentle hearts 

To fierce and bloody inclination. 

Lou, There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace; 
We grant thou canst outscold us : fare thee well ; 
We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabbler. 

Pand, Give me leave to speak. 

Bast, No, I will speak. 

Lou, We will attend to neither.— 

Strike up the drums ; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interest and our being here. 

Bast, Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will cry out ; 
And so shall you, being beaten : do but start 
An echo with the clamor of thy drum. 
And even at hand a drum is reaidv brac'd 
That shall reverberate all as \oud as \\v\iv^\ 
Sound but another, and arvolVveT sVvaX\» 
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As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 

And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder : for at hand ^ 

Not trusthig to this halting legate here, 

Whom he hath us'd rather for sport than need — 

Is warlike John ; and in his forehead sits 

A bare-ribb'd death, whose office is this day 

To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 

Lou, Strike up our drums, to find this danger out. 

Bast. And thou shalt find it, Dauphin, do not doubt. 

{Exeunt, 

Scene III. The same, A field of battle. 

Alarums, Enter King JOHN and Hubert. 

K, John, How goes the day with us "^ O, tell me, 

Hubert. 
Hub, Badly, I fear. How fares your majesty ? 
K.John, This fever, that hath troubled me so long. 
Lies heavy on me ; — O, my heart is sick ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, My Lord, your valiant kinsman, Falconbridge, 
Desires your majesty to leave the field. 
And send him word by me which way you go. 

K, John, Tell him, toward Swinstead, to the abbey 
there. 

Mess, Be of good comfort ; for the great supply. 
That was expected by the Dauphin here. 
Are wreck'd three nights ago on Goodwin Sands. 
This news was brought to Richard but even now : 
The French fight coldly, and retire themselves. 

K,John, Ay me, this tyrant fever bums me up. 
And will not let me welcome this good news ! — 
Set on toward Swinstead : to my litter straight ; 
Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint. [Exeunt, 

Scene IV. The same. Another part of the same. 

Enter Salisbury, Pembroke, and Bigot. 

Sa/, I did not think the king so slox* ^ vq\\>E\ VcseeA^% 
^^/i^. Up ence again ; put spVrVl \tv X\vdc\^xvOcv.\ 
If they miscarry, we miscarry loo. 
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Sal, That misbegotten devil, Falconbridge, 
In spite of spite, alone upholds the day. 
Pern, They say King John sore-sick hath left, the field. 

Enter Melun wounded, and led by Soldiers. 

Mel. Lead me to the revolts of England here. 

Sal When we were happy we had other names. 

Pern. It is the Count Melun. 

Sal Wounded to death. 

Mel. Fly, noble English, you are bought and sold ; 
Unthread the rude eye of rebellion. 
And welcome home again discarded faith. 
Seek out King John, and fall before his feet ; 
For if the French be Lords of this loud day. 
He means to recompense the pains you take 
By cutting off your heads : thus hath he sworn. 
And I with him, and many more with me, 
Upon the altar at St. Edmund's-Bury ; 
Even on that altar where we swore to you 
Dear amity and everlasting love. 

Sal. May this be possible ? may this be true ? 

Mel. Have I not hideous death within my view. 
Retaining but a quantity of life, 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure 'gainst the fire } 
What in the world should make me now deceive. 
Since I must lose the use of all deceit ? 
Why should I, then, be false, since it is true 
That I must die here, and live hence by truth ? 
1 say again, if Louis do win the day. 
He is forsworn, if e'er those eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the east : 
But even this night, — whose black contagious breath 
Already smokes about the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied sun, — 
Even this ill night, your breathing shall expire. 
Paying the fine of rated treachery, 
Even with, a treacherous fine of all your lives. 
If Louis by your assistance win the day. 
Commend me to one Hubert, vjViVv 'v^^^ V!ys\^\ 
TJie Jove of him, — and this respecX V>t.s\^e^s, 
^or tfiat iuy grandsire was an ^tvg\\s\vmaxi»— 
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Awakes my conscience to confess all this. 
In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noise and rumor of the field ; 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and part this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desires. 

Sal, We do believe thee : — and beshrew my sou! 
But I do love the favor and the form 
Of thiS most fair occasion, by the which 
We will untread the steps of damned flight ; 
And, like a bated and retired flood. 
Leaving our rankness and irregular course. 
Stoop low within those bonds we have o'erlooked. 
And calmly run on in obedience. 
Even to our ocean, to our great King John. — 
My arm shall give thee help to bear thee hence ; 
For I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Right in thine eye. — Away, my friends ! New flight ; 
And happy newness, that intends old right. 

[Exeunt, leading off Meluiu 

Scene V. The same. The French camp. 

Enter Louis and his Train, 

Lou, The sun of heaven methought was loth to set, 
But stay'd, and made the western welkin blush, 
When th' English measur'd backward their own ground 
in faint retire. O, bravely came we off, 
iVhen with a volley of our needless shot, 
\fter such bloody toil, we bid good night ; 
\nd wound our tottering colors clearly up, 
Last in the field, and almost lords of it ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Where is my prince, the Dauphin ? 

Lou, Here : — what news ? 

Mess, The Count Melun is slain ; the English lords, 
3y his persuasion, are again fall'n off ; 
\nd your supply, which you have V\s»cv^^ciVsw^, 
Ire caLSt atway and sunk on GoodV\Tv^2ixv^'5». 

Z,(?u. Ah, foul shrewd uevjs\— \i^^Vx^-N >Ccv>^ ^^^ 

heart I — 
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1 aid not think to be so sad to-night 

As this hath made me — Who was he that said 

King John did fly an hour or two before 

The stumbling night did part our weary powers ? 

Mess, Whoever spoke it, it is true, my lord. 

Lou, Well ; keep good quarter and good care to- 
night : 
The day shall not be up so soon as I, 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. [Exeunt, 

Scene VI. An open place near Swinstead Abbey, 
Enter, severally, the Bastard and Hubert. 

Hub, Who's there ? speak, ho ! speak quickly, or I 
shoot. 

Bast, A friend. — What art thou } 

Hub, Of the part of England. 

Bast, Whither dost thou go ? 

Hub, What's that to thee ? 

Bast, Why may not I demand 

Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine ? 
Hubert I think ? 

Hub, Thou hast a perfect thought : 

I will, upon all hazards, well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know'st my tongue so well. 
Who art thou ? 

Bast, Who thou wilt : an if thou please. 

Thou mayst befriend me so much as to think 
I come one way of the Plantagenets. 

Hub. Unkind remembrance ! thou and eyeless night 
Have done me shame : — brave soldier, pardon me, 
That any accent breaking from thy tongue 
Should scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

Bast, Come, come; sans compliment, what news 
abroad ? 

Hub, Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night, 
To find you out. 

Bast, Brief, then ; and what's the news ? 

Hud, O, my sweet sir, news fitting to the night, — 
Black, fearful, comfortless, and \vom\Ae. 
^asA Show me the very wouivd ol \\v\s*^ xv^-^^-^ 
I am no woman, I'll not swootvaXVl. 
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Hub, The king, I fear, is poison'd by a monk : 
I left him almost speechless ; and broke out 
T' acquaint you with this evil, that you might 
The better arm you to the sudden time, 
Than if you had at leisure known of this. 

Bast, How did he take it ? who did taste to him ? 

Hub, A monk, I tell you : a resolved villain, 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out : the king 
Yet speaks, and peradventure may recover. 

Basf. Who didst thou leave to tend his majesty ? 

Hub, Why, know you not the lords are all come back. 
And brought Prince Henry in their company ? 
At whose request the king hath pardon'd them. 
And they are all about his majesty. 

Bas/. Withhold thine indignation, mighty heaven. 
And tempt us not to bear above our power ! — 
I'll tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night. 
Passing these flats, are taken by the tide, — 
These Lincoln washes have devourM them ; 
Myself, well-mounted, hardly have escap'd. 
Away, before ! conduct me to the king ; 
I doubt he will be dead or e'er I come. [Exeunt, 

Scene VH. T^e orchard of Swtnstead Abbey 

Enter Prince Henry, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

P, Hen, It is too late : the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly ; and his pure brain — 
Which some suppose the soul's frail dwelling-house — 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 

Enter Pembroke. 

Pern, His highness yet doth speak ; and holds belief 
That, being brought into the open air. 
It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 

P, Hen, Let him be brought into the orchard here. — 
Doth he still rage ? \E.xit Bi^oU 

Pern. He is more pail\eTvl 

Than v/hen you left him ; even tvovj \ve s>\xv^. 
/^. Hen, O vanity of sickness \ ^exce e^vc«:w^fc"^ 
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In their continuance will not feel themselves. 

Deatn, having prey'd upon the outward parts. 

Leaves them insensible ; and's siege is now 

Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 

With many legions of strange fantasies. 

Which, in their throng and press to that last hold, 

Confound themselves. 'Tis strange that death should 

sing.— 
I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan. 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death, 
And from the organ-pipe of frailty sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 

Sal, Be of good comfort, prince ; for you are bom 
To set a form upon that indigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 

Re-enter BlGOT, with Attendants carrying King JOHN 

tn a chair, 

K, John, Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow-room ? 
It would not out at windows nor at doors. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust : 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment ; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 
P. Hen, How fares your majesty ? 

K, John, Poison'd, — ill fare; — dead, forsook, cast 
off: 
And none of you will bid the winter come, 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw ; 
Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their course 
Through my bum'd bosom ; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold : — I do not ask you much, 
I beg cold comfort ; and you are so strait, 
And so ing^ateful, you deny me that. 

P, Hen, O that there were some virtue in my tears. 
That might relieve you ! 
A'. yoAn, The salt in them is hot,— 

Within me is a hell ; and there l\ve poKsoiv 
/s, as a fiend, confin'd to tyranmze 
On unreprievabh condemned b\ood, 
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Enter the Bastard. 

Bast^ O, I am scalded with my violent motion, 
And spleen of speed to see your majesty ! 

K,John, O cousin, thou art come to set mine eye ; 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burn'd ; 
And all the shrouds, wherewith my life should sail. 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be utterM ; 
And then all this thou see'st is but a clod, 
And model of confounded royalty. 

Bast, The Dauphin is preparing hitherward. 
Where heaven he knows how we shall answer him ; 
For in a night the best part of my power. 
As I upon advantage did remove, 
Were in the washes all unwarily 
DevourM by the unexpected flood. {King John dies. 

Sal, You breathe these dead news in as dead an ear. — 
My liege ! my lord \ — but now a king, — now thus. 

P, Hen, Even so must 1 run on, and even so stop. 
What surety of the world, what hope, what stay. 
When this was now a king, and now is clay } 

Bast, Art tnou gone so .^ I do but stay behind 
To do the office for thee of revenge. 
And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven. 
As it on earth hath been thy servant still. — 
Now, now, you stars that move in your right spheres. 
Where be your powers ? show now your mended faiths; 
And instantly return with me again. 
To push destruction and perpetual shame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land. 
Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be sought ; 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sal, It seems you know not, then, so much as we : 
The Cardinal Pandulph is within at rest. 
Who half an hour since came from the Dauphin, 
And brings from him such offers of our peace 
As we with honor and respect may take, 
With purpose presently to leave iVus vc^y. 

j9as/. He will the rather do It >wVvexv\ve. s^es 
Ourselves well sinewed to our deletvse. 
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Sal, Nay, it is in a manner done already ; 
For many carriages he hath dispatch'd 
To the sea-side, and put his cause and quarrel 
To the disposing of the cardinal : 
With whom yourself, myself, and other lords. 
If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To consummate this business happily. 

Bast, Let it be so : — and you, my noble prince. 
With other princes that may best be spar'd. 
Shall wait upon your father's funeral. 

P, Hen, At Worcester must his body be interr'd ; 
For so he will'd it. 

Bast. Thither shall it, then : 

And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land ! 
To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful services 
And true subjection everlastingly. 

Sal. And the like tender of our love we make, 
To rest without a spot for evermore. 

P. Hen. I have a kind soul that would give you than 
And knows not how to do it but with tears. 

Bast, O let us pay the time but needful woe, 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs. — 
This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Now these her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms. 
And we shall shock them : naught shall make us rue. 
If England to itself do rest but true. \Exeu 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. London, A room in the palace. 

Enter King Richard, attended ; Gaunt, and othef 

Nobles. 
JC, I^tcA. Old John of Gaunt, l\me-\voxvoV ^jl V-a.x^s.'^^xsx, 
Hast thou, according to thy oalV\ atvA \iaw^. 
Brought hither Henry Hereiord l\\7 \io\d ^ox\. 
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Here to make good the boisterous late appeal. 
Which then our leisure would not let us near, 
Against the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray? 

Gaunt, I have, my liege. 

K, Rich. Tell me, moreover, hast thou sounded him. 
If he appeal the duke on ancient malice ; 
Or worthily, as a good subject should, 
On some known ground of trer.chery in him ? 

Gaunt. As near as I could sift him on that arg^iment,^ 
On some apparent danger seen in him 
Aim'd at your highness, — no inveterate malice. 

K. Rich. Then call them to our presence : face to 
face, 
And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 
Th' accuser and th' accusM freely speak : — 

[^Exeunt some Attendants, 
High-stomach 'd are they both, and full of ire. 
In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

Re-enter Attendants,2£////^ Bolingbroke and NORFOLIt. 

Boling. May many years of happy days befall 
My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege ! 

Nor. Each day still better other's happiness ; 
Until the heavens, envying earth's good hap. 
Add an immortal title to your crown ! 

K. Rich. We thank you both : yet one but flatters us» 
As well appeareth by the cause you come ; 
Namely, t' appeal each other of high treason. — 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 

Boling. First, — heaven be the record to my speech ! • 
In the devotion of a subject's love, 
Tendering the precious safety of my prince, 
And free from other misbegotten hate, 
Come I appellant to this princely presence. — 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 
And mark my greeting well ; for what I speak 
My body shall make good upon this earth. 
Or my divine soul answer it in \\ea.veTv. 
T'Aou art a traitor and a miscreaivl. 
Too ^ood to be so, and too bad lo \\vt, — 
•^ioce the mom /air and crystal \s lYve s\c^* 
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The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. 
Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 
With a foul traitor's name stuff I thy throat , 
And wish, — so please my sovereign, — ere I move, 
What my tongue speaks, my right-drawn sword may 
prove. 

JVo^. Let not my cold words here accuse my zeal : 
'Tis not the trial of a woman's war. 
The bitter clamor of two eager tongues. 
Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain ; 
The blood is hot that must be cool'd for this : 
Yet can I not of such tame patience boast 
As to be hush'd, and naught at all to say : 
First, the fair reverence of your highness curbs me 
From giving reins and spurs to my free speech ; 
Which else would post until it had return'd 
These terms of treason doubled down his throat. 
Setting aside his high blood's royalty. 
And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 
I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 
Call him a slanderous coward and a villain : 
Which to maintain, I would allow him odds ; 
And meet him, were I tied to run a-foot 
Even to the frpzen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable. 
Wherever Englishman durst set his foot. 
Meantime let this defend my loyalty, — 
By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie. 

Boling, Pale trembling coward, there I throw my 
gage, 
Disclaiming here the kindred of the king ; 
And lay aside my high blood's royalty. 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except. 
If guilty dread have left thee so much strength 
As to take up mine honor's pawn, then stoop : 
By that and all the rites of knighthood else, 
Will I make good against thee, arm to arm. 
What I have spoke, or thou canst worse devise. 

Nor, I take it up ; and by that sword I swear, 
V^hich gently laid my knighthood oxv rw^ s\vQ.viS.^^x^ 
I'll answer thee in any fair degree, 
Or chivalrous design of knighlYy \na\-. 
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And when I mount, alive may I not light, 
If I be traitor or unjustly fight ! 

K, Rich. What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray's 
charge ? 
It must be great that can inherit us \ 

So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

Boling, Look, what I speak, my life shall prove it 
true; — 
That Mowbray hath receiv'd eight thousand nobles 
In name of lendings for your highness' soldiers, 
The which he hath detain'd for lewd employments. 
Like a false traitor and injurious villain. 
Besides, I say, and will in battle prove, — 
Or here, or elsewhere to the furthest verge 
That ever was survey'd by English eye, — 
That all the treasons for these eighteen years 
Complotted and contrived in this land 
Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and spring. 
Further, I say, — and further will maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this good, — 
That he did plot the Duke of Gloster's death. 
Suggest hii soon-believing adversaries, 
And consequently, like a traitor-coward, 
Sluic'd out his innocent soul through streams of blood: 
Which blood, like sacrificing Abel's, cries. 
Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth. 
To me for justice and rough chastisement ; 
And, by the glorious worth of my descent. 
This arm shall do it, or this life be spent. 

K, Rich. How high a pitch his resolution soars! — 
Thomas of Norfolk, what say'st thou to this ? 

Nor. O, let my sovereign turn away his face. 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf. 
Till I have told this slander of his blood. 
How God and good men hate so foul a liar ! 

K. Rich. Mowbray, impartial are our eyes and ears: 
Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom's heir, — 
As he is but my father's brother's son, — 
Now, by my scepter's awe, I make a vow, 
Such neig-h bor-nearness to our saiCTedVAoo^ 
Should nothing privilege \\*\m, wot paiXXaXvLt 
rh' unstooping firmness ol mv upx\^Vv\» so\\\ 
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• 

He is our subject, Mowbray, so art thou , 
Free speech and fearless I to thee allow. 

Nor. Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart* 
Through the false passage of thy throat, thou liest ! 
Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais 
Disburs'd I duly to his highness' soldiers ; 
The other part reserv'd I by consent, 
For that my sovereign liege was in my debt 
Upon remainder of a dear account. 
Since last I went to France to fetch his queen . 
Now swallow down that lie. — For Gloster's death,—- 
I slew him not ; but, to my own disgrace. 
Neglected my sworn duty in that case. — 
For you, my noble Lord of Lancaster, 
The honorable father to my foe, 
Once did I lay an ambush for your life, — 
A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul : 
But, ere I last receiv'd the sacrament, 
I did confess it ; and exactly begg'd 
Your grace's pardon, and I hope I had it. 
This is my fault : as for the rest appealed. 
It issues from the rancor of a villain, 
A recreant and most degenerate traitor : 
Which in myself I boldly will defend ; 
And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor's foot. 
To prove myself a loyal gentleman 
Even in the best blood chamber'd in his bosom. 
In haste whereof, most heartily I pray 
Your highness to assign our trial-day. 

JC, Rich, Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be rul'd by me ; 
Let's purge this choler without letting blood : 
This we prescribe, though no physician ; 
Deep malice makes too deep incision : 
Forget, forgave ; conclude and be agreed ; 
Our doctors say this is no month to bleed.— 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun ; 
We'll calm the Duke of Norfolk, you your son. 

Gaunt. To be a make-peace shall b^cQtcA ^ck\ 
age: — 
Throw down, my son, the Duke ol '^oxio>^«!s^^5l?'« 
AT. JitcA. And, Norfolk, throw dov4w\vv&. 
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Gaunt. When, Harry? wheni* 

Obedience bids I should not bid agen. 

K, Rich, Norfolk, throw down ; we bid ; there is no 
boot. 

Nor, Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy foot. 
My life thou shalt command, but not my shame : 
The one my duty owes ; but my fair name — 
Despite of death — that lives upon my g^ave, 
To dark dishonor's use thou shalt not have. 
I am disgrac'd, impeach'd, and baffled here ; 
Pierc'd to the soul with slander's venom 'd spear, 
The which no balm can cure but his heart-blood 
Which breath 'd this poison. 

K, Rich, Rage must be withstood :^ 

Give me his gage : — lions make leopards tame. 

Nor, Yea, but not change his spots : take but my 
shame. 
And I resign my gage. My dear dear lord. 
The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation ; that away. 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay, 
A jewel in a ten-times-barr'd up chest 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 
Mine honor is my life ; both grow in one ; 
Take honor from me, and my life is done : 
Then, dear my liege, mine honor let me try 
In that I live, and for that will I die. 

K, Rich. Cousin, throw down your gage ; do youbegia 

Boling, O, God defend my soul from such foul sin ! 
Shall I seem crest-fall'n in my father's sight } 
Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 
Before this outdar'd dastard } Ere my tongue 
Shall wound my honor with such feeble wrong. 
Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear, 
And spit it bleeding in his high disgrace. 
Where shame doth harbor, even in Mowbray's face. 

{Exit Gaunt 

AZ /^/cA, We were not bom to sue, but to command ; — 
Which since we cannot do to make '^^ow lx\^w^^» 
Be ready, as your lives shaW answer '\\., 
^t Coventry, upon Saint Lamberts da.^*. 
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There shall your swords and lances arbitrate 

The swelling difference of your settled hate : 

Since we can not atone you, we shall see 

Justice design the victor s chivalry. — 

Marshal, command our ofiicers-at-arms 

Be ready to direct these home alarms. [Exeunt 

Scene IL The same, A room in the Duke of Lancaster's 

palace. 

Enter Gaunt and Duchess of Gloster. 

Gaunt. Alas, the part I had in Woodstock's blood 
Doth more solicit me than your exclaims. 
To stir against the butchers of his life ! 
But since correction lieth in those hands 
Which made the fault that we cannot correct, 
Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven ; 
Who, when they see the hours ripe on earth. 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders' heads. 

Duck, Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur h 
Hath love in thy old blood no living fire } 
Edward's seven sons, whereof thyself art one. 
Were as seven vials of his sacred blood. 
Or seven fair branches springing from one root:: 
Some of those seven are dried by nature's course^ 
Some of those branches by the Destinies cut ; 
But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloster» 
One vial full of Edward's sacred blood, 
One flourishing branch of his most royal root. 
Is crack'd, and all the precious liquor spilt, 
Is hack'd down, and his summer-leaves all faded. 
By envy's hand and murder's bloody ax. 
Ah, Gaunt, his blood was thine ! that bed, that worofaw 
That mettle, that self-mold, that fashion'd thee. 
Made him a man ; and though thou liv'st and breath 'si 
Yet art thou slain in him : thou dost consent 
In some large measure to thy father's death. 
In that thou seest thy wretched brother die. 
Who was the model of thy father's life. 
CaJJ It not patience, Gaunl, — \\. *\s des^^w \ 
In suffering thus thy brol\\eT \.o >Qt sXaw^X^C^ 
Thou show'st the naked patYvwa^ \.o \N\^ X\\s^ 
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Teaching stem murder how to butcher thee : 
That which in mean men we entitle patience. 
Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts. 
What shall I say ? to safeguard thine own life. 
The best way is to venge my Gloster's death. 

Gaunt, God's is the quarrel ; for God's substitute. 
His deputy anointed in his sight, 
Hath caus'd his death : the which if wrongfully. 
Let heaven revenge ; for I may never lift 
An angry arm against his minister. 

Duck, Where, then, alas, may I complain myself? 

Gaunt, To God, the widow's champion and defense. 

Duck, Why, then, I will. Farewell, old Gaunt: 
Thou go'st to Coventry, there to behold 
Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight : 
O, sit my husband's wrongs on Hereford's spear. 
That it may enter butcher Mowbray's breast I 
Or, if misfortune miss the first career, 
Be Mowbray's sins so heavy in his bosom, 
That they may break his foaming courser's back. 
And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 
A caitiff recreant to my cousin Hereford ! 
Farewell, old Gaunt : thy sometimes brother's wife 
With her companion grief must end her life. 

Gaunt. Sister, farewell ; I must to Coventry : 
As much good stay with thee as go with me ! 

Duck. Yet one word more : — grief boundeth where it 
falls, 
Not with the empty hollowness, but weight : 
I take my leave before I have begun ; 
For sorrow ends not when it seemeth done. 
Commend me to my brother, Edmund York. 
Lo, this is all : — nay, yet depart not so ; 
Thoufi^h this be all, do not so quickly go ; 
I shall remember more. Bid him — an, what ? — 
With all good speed at Plashy visit me. 
Alack, and what shall good old York there see, 
But empty lodgings and unfumish'd walls. 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones ? 
And what hear there for welcome, but to^ ^o^xvs? 
Therefore commend me ; lei h\m not corcvt V)cvet^, 
1^0 seek out sorrow that dweWs ever^ viYvctt* 

lll.st4. ^ 
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Desolate, desolate, will I hence and die : 

The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye. [Exeuni. 

Scene III. Gosford Green, near Coventry, 

Lists set out, and a throne ; with Attendants, Enter 
the Lord Marshal and AUMERLE. 

Mar, My Lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford arm'd ? 

Aunt, Yea, at all points ; and longs to enter in. 

Mar, The Duke of Norfolk, sprightfuUy and bold. 
Stays but the summons of th* appellant's trumpet. 

Aunt, Why, then, the champions are prepared, and 
stay 
For nothing but his majesty's approach. 

Flourish of trumpets. Enter King Richard, who 

takes his seat on his throne; Gaunt, Bushy, 

Bagot, Green, and others, who take their 

places, A trumpet is sounded, and an- 

swered by another trumpet within. 

Then enter NORFOLK in armor, 

preceded by a Herald. 

K, Rich, Marshal, demand of yonder champion 
The cause of his arrival here in arms : 
Ask him his name ; and orderly proceed 
To swear him in the justice of his cause. 

Mar, In God's name and the king's, say who thou 
art. 
And why thou com'st thus knightly clad in arms ; 
Against what man thou com'st, and what thy quarrel : 
Speak truly, on thy knighthood and thy oath ; 
As so defend thee heaven and thy valor ! 

Nor, My name is Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk j 
Who hither come engaged by my oath, — 
Which God defend a knight should violate ! — 
Both to defend my loyalty and truth 
To God, my king, and his succeeding issue, 
Against the Duke of Hereford that appeals mej 
And, by the grace of God and this mine arm, 
To prove Yiim, in defending ol m^seM, 
A traitor to my God, my ^ing, aivd rc\e \ 
And SIS I truly fight, defend me Vve?cveTv\ 

«.«.//. XX.J HI, axs. 
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Trumpet sounds. Enter BOLINGBROKE in armory pre* 

ceded by a Herald. 

K. Rich, Marshal, ask yonder knight in arms. 
Both who he is, and why he cometh hither 
Thus plated in habiliments of war ; 
And formally, according to our law. 
Depose him in the justice of his cause. 

Mar, What is thy name ? and wherefore com'st thou 
hither, 
Before King Richard in his royal lists ? 
Against whom comest thou ? and what's thy quarrel ? 
Speak like a true knight, so defend thee heaven ! 

Boling. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Am I ; who ready here do stand in arms. 
To prove, by God's grace and my body's valor. 
In lists, on Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
That he's a traitor, foul and dangerous. 
To God of heaven. King Richard, and to me : 
And as I truly fight, defend me heaven ! 

Mar. On pain of death, no person be so bold 
Or daring-hardy as to touch the lists, 
Except the marshal and such officers 
Appointed to direct these fair designs. 

Boling, Lord marshal, let me kiss my sovereign's 
hand. 
And bow my knee before his majesty : 
For Mowbray and myself are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage ; 
Then let us take a ceremonious leave 
And loving farewell of our several friends. 

Mar, Th' appellant in all duty greets your highness. 
And craves to kiss your hand and take his leave. 

K, Rich, We will descend and fold him in our arms.-* 
Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right. 
So be thy fortune in this royal fight ! 
Farewell, my blood ; which if to-day thou shed. 
Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 

^i^/iVtg: O, let no noble eye profane a tear 
^orme, if I be gor*d with Mowbraiy s s\>^?lx\ 
^s conGdent as is the falcon's flight 
^ffaiast a bird, do I with Mowbray ^gVA.»— 
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[To Lord Marshal^ My loving lord, I take my leave of 

you ;— 
Of you, my noble cousin, Lord Aumerle ; 
Not sick, although I have to do with death. 
But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath, — 
Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 
The daintiest last, to make the end most sweet : 
[ To Gaunt] O thou, the earthly author of my bloody — 
Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate. 
Doth with a twofold vigor lift me up 
To reach at victory above my head, — 
Add proof unto mine armor with thy prayers; 
And with thy blessings steel my lance's point. 
That it may enter Mowbray's waxen coat, 
And furbish new the name of John o' Gaunt, 
Even in the lusty havior of his son. 

Gaunt. God in thy good cause make thee pros- 
perous ! 
Be swift like lightning in the execution ; 
And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
Fall like amazing thunder on the casque 
Of thy adverse pernicious enemy : 
Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. 

Boling, Mine innocency and Saint George to thrive. 

Nor, However God or fortune cast my lot, 
There lives or dies, true to King Richard's throne^ 
A loyal, just, and upright gentleman : 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Cast off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroll'd enfranchisement, 
More than my dancing soul doth celebrate 
This feast of battle with mine adversary. — 
Most mighty liege, — and my companion peers,— 
Take from my mouth the wish of happy years : 
As gentle and as jocund as to jest 
Go I to fight : truth hath a quiet breast. 

K, Rich. Farewell, my lord : securely I espy 
Virtue with valor couchid in thine eye. — 
Order the trial, marshal, and be^m. 

Mar, Harry of Hereford, l^aT\cas\.^\, ^xv^X^^^^'^^* 
Receive thy Jance ; and God dei^tvdi V\ve; Yv^^-^ 
^^//^^. Strong as a tower \tv Vvope, \ cpj ^xsvssw 
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Mar, \to an officer^ Go bear this lance to Thomas, 

duke of Norfolk. 
First Her, Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Stands here for God, his sovereign, and himself, 
On pain to be found false and recreant, 
To prove the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 
A traitor to his God, his king, and him ; 
And dares him to set forward to the fight. 
Sec, Her, Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk, 
On pain to be found false and recreant, 
Both to defend himself, and to approve 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
To God, his sovereign, and to him disloyal ; 
Courageously, and with a free desire. 
Attending but the signal to begin. 
Mar, Sound, trumpets ; and set forward, combatants, 

\A charge sounded. 
Stay, stay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 
K, Rich, Let them lay by their helmets and their 
spears, 
And both return back to their chairs again : — 
Withdraw with us: — and let the trumpets sound 
While we return these dukes what we decree. — 

\A long flourish. 
Draw near, [ To the Combatants, 

And list what with our council we have done. 
For that our kingdom's earth should not be soiled 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered ; 
And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 
Of cruel wounds plow'd up with neighbors' swords ; 
And for we think the eagle-winged pride 
Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts, 
With rival-hating envy, set on you 
To wake our peace, which in our country's cradle 
Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep ; 
Which so rous'd up with boisterous untun'd drums. 
With harsh-resounding trumpets' dreadful bray, 
And grating shock of wrathful irorv arms, 
Might from our quiet confines ingVil law pea.c^, 
A^d wake us wade even in our kindred's \Aoci^\ — 
therefore we banish you our terrilOT\es\ — 
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You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life, 

Till twice five summers have enrich'd our fields 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 

But tread the stranger paths of banishment. 

Baling, Your will be done : this must my comfort be,-« 
The sun that warms you here shall shine on me ; 
And those his golden beams to you here lent 
Shall point on me and gild my banishment. 

K, Rich. Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom. 
Which I with some unwillingness pronounce : 
The fly-slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile ; — 
The hopeless word of " never to return " 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. 

Nor. A heavy sentence, my most sovereign liege. 
And all unlook'd-for from your highness' mouth : 
A dearer merit, not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common air, 
Have I deserved at your highness' hands. 
The language I have learn'd these forty years. 
My native English, now I must forego : 
And now my tongue's use is to me no more 
Than an unstring^d viol or a harp ; 
Or like a cunning instrument cas d up. 
Or, being open, put into his hands 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony : 
Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue. 
Doubly portcuUis'd with my teeth and lips ; 
And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 
I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 
Too far in years to be a pupil now : 
What is thy sentence, then, but speechless death. 
Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath ? 

K. Rich, It boots thee not to be compassionate : 
After our sentence plaining comes too late. 

Nor. Then thus I turn me from my country's light. 
To dwell in solemn shades of endless night. 

K. Rich. Return again, and take^xv o-aXNx^'^iCcv.^^- 
La/ on our royal sword your baiusV ^\v^xv^^\ 
Swear by the duty that you owe \o C»o^, — 
Our part therein we banisYi \sf\t.V\ ^o\\xs^Me&»— 
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To keep the oath that we administer : — 

You never shall — so help you truth and God ! — 

Embrace each other's love in banishment ; 

Nor never look upon each other's face ; 

Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 

This louring tempest of your home-bred hate ; 

Nor never by advised purpose meet 

To plot, contrive, or complot any ill 

'Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our land. 

Baling. I swear. 

Nor. And I, to keep all this. 

Baling. Norfolk, so far as to mine enemy;— 
By this time, had the king permitted us. 
One of our souls had wander'd in the air. 
Banish 'd this frail sepiilcher of our flesh, 
As now our flesh is banish'd from this land : 
Confess thy treasons, ere thou fly the realm ; 
Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burden of a guilty soul. 

Nor. No, Bolingbroke : if ever I were traitor. 
My name be blotted from the book of life. 
And I from heaven banish'd, as from hence ! 
But what thou art, God, thou, and I do know ; 
And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue. — 
Farewell, my liege. — Now no way can I stray : 
Save back to England, all the world's my way. {Exit 

K. Rick. Uncle, even in the glasses of thine eyes 
I see thy grievM heart : thy sad aspect 
Hath from the number of his banish'd years 
Pluck'd four away. — [ To Baling i] Six frozen winters 

spent. 
Return with welcome home from banishment. 

Boling. How long a time lies in one little word! 
Four lagging winters and four wanton springs 
End in a word ; such is the breath of kings. 

Gaunt. I thank my liege, that in regard of me 
He shortens four years of my son's exile : 
But little vantage shall I reap thereby ; 
For, ere the six years that he halV\ lo sp^tvd 
Can^chang^e their moons ana bring \.V\e\r t!\rcv^^ ^Xiwjs.* 
^y oil^ried lamp and time-bewasled \\;g\\V 
s>/jall be extinct with age and end\es* n\g\\\.; 

111. aao- ^ 
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My inch of taper will be burnt and done. 
And blindfold death not let me see my son. 
K. Rich, Why, uncle, thou hast many years to live. 
Gaunt, But not a minute, king, that thou canst 
give : 
Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow. 
And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow ; 
Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, 
But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage ; 
Thy word is current with him for my death. 
But dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 

K. Rich, Thy son is banish 'd upon good advice. 
Whereto thy tongue a party- verdict gave : 
Why at our justice seem'st thou, then, to lour.^ 

Gaunt. Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. 
You urg'd me as a judge ! but I had rather 
You would have bid me argue like a father. 
O, had it been a stranger, not my child. 
To smooth his fault I should have been more mild : 
A partial slander sought I to avoid, 
And in the sentence my own life destroy'd. 
Alas, I look'd when some of you should say, 
I was too strict to make mine own away ; 
But you gave leave to my unwilling tongue 
Against my will to do myself this wrong. 

K, Rich, Cousin, farewell ; — and, uncle, bid him so : 
Six years we banish him, and he shall go. 

[Flourish. Exeunt King Richard and Train^ 
Aunt, Cousin, farewell : what presence must not know. 
From where you do remain let paper show. 

Mar, My lord, no leave take I ; for I will ride, 
As far as land will let me, by your side. 

Gaunt, O, to what purpose dost thou hoard thy words. 
That thou return'st no greeting to thy friends ? 

Doling, I have too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue's office should be prodigal 
To breathe th' abundant dolor of the heart. 
Gaunt, Thy grief is but thy absence for a time. 
Boling. Joy absent, grief is present for that tiwv^. 
Gaunt. What is six wmlers"? \.W^ ^\^ qj3\0«^<^ 'i^^'^ 
Bo/tng\ To men in joy ; W\. ^x\el wa^^"^ ^^^ ^^"^ 
ten. 

«.«.«• i7,J 111. aai. 
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Gaunt. Call it a travel that thou tak'st for pleasure. 

Baling* My heart will sigh when I miscall it so^ 
Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 

Gaunt, The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem as foil, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home-return. 

Boling, Nay, rather, ever}' tedious stride I make 
Will but remember me what deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 
Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages ; and in the end, 
Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 
But that I was a journeyman to grief ? 

Gaunt, All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 
There is no virtue like necessity. 
Think not the king did banish thee, 
But thou the king : woe doth the heavier sit. 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go say, I sent thee forth to purchase honor. 
And not, the king exil'd thee ; or suppose 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 
And thou art flying to a fresher clime : 
Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou go'st, not whence thou com'st • 
Suppose the singing-birds musicians, 
The grass whereon thou tread 'st the presence strew'd, 
The flowers fair ladies, and thy steps no more 
Than a delightful measure or a dance ; 
For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it and sets it light. 

Boling. O, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat? 
O, no ! the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse : 
PeJJ sorroWs tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanceth rvol lV\e sore* 

III. aaa. Vt.^\\,\V 
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Gaunt, Come, come, my son, I'll bring thee on thy 
way: 
Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay. 
Boling, Then, England's ground, farewell ; sweet soil, 
adieu ; 
My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet ! 
Where'er I wander, boast of this I can, — 
Though banish'd, yet a true-born Englishman. 

\Exeunt, 

Scene IV. The court. 

Enter, from one side. King Richard, Bagot, and 
Green ; from the other, A u merle. 

K, Rich, We did observe. — Cousin Aumerle, 
How far brought you high Hereford on his way ? 

Aum, I brought high Hereford, if you call him so, 
But to the next highway, and there I left him. 

K, Rich, And say, what store of parting tears were 
shed ? 

Aum, Faith, none for me ; except the north-east wind. 
Which then blew bitterly against our faces, 
Awak'd the sleeping rheum, and so by chance 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. 

K* Rich, What saici our cousin when you parted with 
him? 

Aum, " Farewell : " 
And, for my heart disdained that my tongue 
Should so profane the word, that taught me craft 
To counterfeit oppression of such grief. 
That words seem d buried in my sorrow's grave. 
Marry, would the word " farewell " have lengthened hoursi 
And added years to his short banishment, 
He should have had a volume of " farewells ; " 
But since it would not, he had none of me. 

K, Rich, He is our cousin, cousin ; but 'tis doubt. 
When time shall call him home from banishment. 
Whether our kinsman come to see his friends. 
Ourself, and Bushy, Bagot here, and Green, 
Observed his courtship to the common people ; 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy ; 

K.R,n, tg,J 111 aa^ 
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What reverence he did throw away on slaves , 

Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles. 

And patient underbearing of his fortune, 

As 'twere to banish their affects with him. 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench ; 

A brace of draymen bid God speed him well. 

And had the tribute of his supple knee, 

With ** Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friends ; ** 

As were our England in reversion his. 

And he our subjects* next degree in hope. 

Green, Well, he is gone ; and with him go these 
thoughts. 
Now for the rebels which stand out in Ireland, — • 
Expedient manage must be made, my liege, 
Ere further leisure yield them further means 
For their advantage and your highness' loss. 

K. Rich, We yvill ourself in person to this war : 
And, for our coffers, with too great a court 
And liberal largess, are grown somewhat light. 
We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm ; 
The revenue whereof shall furnish us 
For our affairs in hand. If that come short, 
Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters ; 
Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich. 
They shall subscribe them for large sums of gold. 
And send them after to supply our wants ; 
For we will make for Ireland presently. 

Enter BuSHY. 

Bushy, what news ? 

Bushy. Old John of Gaunt is grievous sick, my lord, 
Suddenly taken ; and hath sent post-haste 
T' entreat your majesty to visit him. 
K, Rich, Where lies he } 
Bushy, At Ely-house. 

K, Rich, Now put it, God, in his physician's mind 
To help him to his grave immediately ! 
The lining of his coffers shall make coats 
To deck our soldiers for these Irish wars. — 
Co/we, gentlemen. Jet's all go vls\lY\\m; 
Pray God we may make haste, and corc\e Voo \a\fc\ 

VExeunt. 
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ACT II. 

Scene I. London, A room in Ely-house. 

Gaunt on a couch ; the Duke of York and others stand* 

ing by him. 

Gaunt, Will the king come, that I may breathe my last 
In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth ? 

York, Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your breath , 
For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt. O, but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony : 
Where words are scarce, they're seldom spent in vain , 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain. 
He that no more must say is listen 'd more 

Than they whom youth and ease have taught to gloze ; 
More are men's ends mark'd than their lives before : 

The setting sun, and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 
Writ in remembrance more than things long past : 
Though Richard my life's counsel would not hear, 
My death's sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 

York, No ; it is stopp'd with other flattering sounds. 
As, praises of his state : then there are found 
Lascivious meters, to whose venom-sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen ; 
Report of fashions in proud Italy, 
Whose manners still our tardy-apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation. 
Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity, — 
So it be new, there's no respect how vile, — 
That is not quickly buzz'd into his ears } 
Then all too late comes counsel to be heard. 
Where will doth mutiny with wit's regard. 
Direct not him, whose way himself will choose : 
*Tis breath thou lack'st, and that breath wilt thou lose. 

Gaunt, Methinks I am a prophet new-inspir'd. 
And thus, expiring, do foretell of him : 
His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last. 
For \'iolent fivts soon burn oul \.\\erc\s»t\.\^%\ 
Simill shovjQYs Jast long, bul suddeu sXoxvcvs ^\^ '^'^itX^ 
He tires betimes that spurs loo iasX. \i^\!vrcv^^ % 

«:«.//. ax.J 111. aas. 
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With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder : 

Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter'd isle. 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world ; 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Fear'd by their breed, and famous by their birth, 

RenownM for their deeds as far from home, — 

For Christian service and true chivalry, — 

As is the sepulcher, in stubborn Jewry, 

Of the world's ransom, blessed Mary's son ; — 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land. 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leas'd out — I die pronouncing it — 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm : 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea. 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 

Of watery Neptune, 's now bound in with shame. 

With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds : 

That England, that was wont to conquer others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life. 

How happy then were my ensuing death ! 

Enter King Richard and Queen, Aumerle, BushY, 
Green, Bagot, Ross, dr«^ Willoughby, 

York, The king is come : deal mildly with his youth; 
For young hot colts being rag'd do rage the more. 

Queen. How fares our noble uncle, Lancaster } 

K, Rich. What comfort, man ? how is't with ag^d Gaunt ? 

Gaunt. O, how that name befits my composition 1 
D)6 Gaunt, indeed ; and gaunt in being old : 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast ; 
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And who abstains from meat, that is not gaunt ? 
For sleeping England long time have I watch 'd ; 
Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt : 
The pleasure that some fathers feed upon. 
Is my strict fast, — I mean, my children's looks; 
And therein fasting, hast thou made me gaunt : 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whose hollow womb inherits naught but bones. 

K, Rich, Can sick men play so nicely with their names? 

Gaunt » No, misery makes sport to mock itself : 
Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 

K, Rich, Should dying men flatter with those that live ? 

Gaunt, No, no, men living flatter those that die. 

K, Rich, Thou, now a-dying, say'st thou flatter'st me. 

Gaunt, 0, no ! thou diest, though I the sicker be. 

K, Rich, I am in health, I breathe, and see thee ill. 

Gaunt, Now, T^ i that made me knows I see thee ill ; 
111 in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill. 
Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land, 
Wherein thou liest in reputation sick ; 
And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 
Committ'st thy 'nointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee : 
A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 
Whose compass is no bigger than thy head ; 
And yet, incag^d in so small a verge. 
The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. 
O, had thy grandsire, with a prophet's eye, 
Seen how his son's son should destroy his sons. 
From forth thy reach he would have laid thy shameb 
Deposing thee before thou wert possess'd. 
Which art possess'd now to depose thyself. 
Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world. 
It were a shame to let this land by lease ; 
But for thy world enjoying but this land. 
Is it n6t more than chame to shame it so ? 
Landlord of England art thou now, not king 
Thy state of law is bond-slave to the law ; 
And — 

K. Rich, And thou a lunatic lean-witted foo^ 
Presuming on an ague's privilege. 
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Dar*st with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood 

With fury from his native residence. 

Now, by my seat's right royal majesty, 

Wert thou not brother to great Edward's son. 

This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head 

Should run thy head from thy unreverent shoulders. 

Gaunt, O, spare me not, my brother Edward's son 
For that I was his father Edward's son ; — 
That blood already, like the pelican, 
Hast thou tapp'd out, and drunkenly carous'd : 
My brother Gloster, plain well-meaning soul, — 
Whom fair befall in heaven 'mongst happy souls ! — 
May be a precedent and witness good 
That thou respect'st not spillirg Edward's blood : 
Join with the present sickness that I have ; 
And thy unkindness be like crooked age. 
To crop at once a too-long wither 'd flower. 
Live in thy shame, but die not shame with thee ! — 
These words hereafter thy tormentors be ! — 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave : 
Love they to live that love and honor have. 

l^Exzt, borne out by his Attendants^ 

K, Rich, And let them die that age and sullens have ; 
For both hast thou, and both become the grave. 

York, Beseech your majesty, impute his words 
To wayward sickliness, and age in him : 
He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry duke of Hereford, were he here. 

K, Rich, Right, you say true : as Hereford's love, so 
his; 
As theirs, so mine ; and all be as it is. 

Enter Northumberland. 

North, My liege, old Gaunt commends him to youj 

majesty. 
K, Rich, What says he ? 

North, Nay, nothing ; all is said : 

His tongue is now a stringless instrument ; 
Words, life, and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 

York, Be York the next that must be bankrupt so ! 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe. 
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K, Rich, The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he ; 
His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be : 
So much for that. — Now for our Irish wars : 
We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns, 
Which live like venom, where no venom else. 
But only they, hath privilege to live. 
And for these great affairs do ask some charge, 
Towards our assistance we do seize to us 
The plate, coin, revenues, and movables, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possessed. 

York, How long shall I be patient ? ah, how long 
Shall tender duty make me suffer wrong ? 
Not Gloster's death, nor Hereford's banishment. 
Not Gaunt's rebukes, nor England's private wrongs. 
Nor the preventie n of poor Bolingbroke 
About his marriage, nor my own disgrace. 
Have ever made me sour my patient cheek, 
Or bend one wrinkle 'on my sovereign's face. 
I am the last of noble Edward's sons. 
Of whom thy father, Prince of Wales, was first ; 
In war was never lion rag'd more fierce, 
In peace was never gentle lamb more mild, 
Than was that young and princely gentleman. 
His face thou hast, for even so look'd he, 
Accomplished with the number of thy hours ; 
But when he frown'd, it was against the French, 
And not against his friends : his noble hand 
Did win what he did spend, and spent not that 
Which his triumphant father's hand had won : 
His hands were guilty of no kindred's blood. 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 
O Richarcl I York is too far gone with grief. 
Or else he never would compare between. 

K, Rich, Why, uncle, what's the matter ? 

York, O my h'ege. 

Pardon me, if you please ; if not, I, pleas'd 
Not to be pardon'd, am content withal. 
Seek you to seize, and gripe into your hands. 
The royalties and rights of banish 'd Hereford ? 
Is not Gaunt dead ? and doth not Hereford live ? 
Was not Gaunt just ? and is not Harry true? 
Did not the one deserve to have ax\ V\^\x '^ 
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Is not his heir a well-deserving son ? 

Take Hereford's rights away, and take from time 

His chart<;rs and his customary rights ; 

Let not tc-morrow, then, ensue to-day ; 

Be not thyself, — for how art thou a king 

But by fair sequence and succession ? 

Now, afore God, — God forbid I say true !— 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford's rights. 

Call in the letters-patents that he hath 

By his attorneys-general to sue 

His livery, and deny his offer*d homage. 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your head, 

You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts, 

And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 

Whicn honor and allegiance cannot think. 

K, Rich, Think what you will, we seize into our 
! lands 
His plate, his goods, his money, and his lands. 

York, I'll not be by the while : my liege, farewell : 
What will ensue hereof, there's none can tell ; 
But by bad courses may 1 e understood 
That their events can never fall out good. \Extt, 

K, Rich, Go, Bushy, to the Earl of Wiltshire straight : 
Bid him repair to us to Ely-house 
To see this business. To-morrow next 
Wc will for Ireland ; and 'tis time. I trow: 
And we create, in absence of ourself. 
Our uncle York lord governor of England ; 
For he is just, and always lov'd us well. — 
Come on, our queen : to-morrow must we part ; 
Be merry, for our time of stay is short. 

{Flourish, Exeunt King, Queen, Aumerle, 
Bushy, Green, and Bagot, ^ 

North, Well, lords, the Duke of Lancaster is dead. 

Ross, And living too ; for now his son is duke. 

Willo, Barely in title, not in revenue. 

North, Richly in both, if justice had her right. 

Ross, My heart is great ; but it must break with silence, 
Ere't be disburden'd with a liberal tongue. 

North, Nay, speak thy mind ; and let him ne'er speak 
more 
That speaks thy words again to do iVvet Vaxm I 
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Willo. Tends that thou wouldst speak to the Duke ol 
Hereford ? 
If it be so, out with it boldly, man ; 
Quick is mine ear to hear of good towards him. 

Ross, No good at all, that I can do for him ; 
Unless you call it good to pity him, 
Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. 

North, Now, afore God, 'tis shame such wrongs are 
borne 
In him a royal prince and many more 
Of noble blood in this declining land. 
The king is not himself, but basely led 
By flatterers ; and what they will inform. 
Merely in hate, 'gainst any of us all, 
That will the king severely prosecute 
'Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 

Ross, The commons hath he pill'd with grievous 
taxes, 
And lost their hearts : the nobles hath he fin'd 
For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts. 

Willo, And daily new exactions are devis'd, — 
As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what : 
But what, o* God's name, doth become of this 1 

North, Wars have not wasted it, for warr'd he hatb 
not, 
But basely yielded upon compromise 
That which his ancestors achiev'd with blows : 
More hath he spent in peace than they in wars. 

Ross, The Earl of Wiltshire hath the realm in farm. 

Willo, The king's grown bankrupt, like a broken man 

North, Reproach and dissolution hangeth over him 

Ross, He hath not money for these Irish wars 
His burdenous taxations notwithstanding, 
But by the robbing of the banish 'd duke. 

North, His noble kinsman : — most degenerate king ) 
But, lords, we hear this fearful tempest sing, 
Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm ; 
We see the wind sit sore upon our sails. 
And yet we strike not, but securely perish. 

Ross, We see the very wreck that we must suffer i 
And unavoided is the danger now. 
For suffering so the causes of our >NTtck, 
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North, Not so ; even through the hollow eyes ot d< 
I spy life peering ; but I dare not say 
How near the tidings of our comfort is. 

Wt'llo, Nay, let us share thy thoughts, as thou < 
ours. 

Ross, Be confident to speak, Northumberland : 
We three are but thyself ; and, speaking so, 
Thy words are but as thoughts ; therefore, be bold. 

North, Then thus : — I have from Port le Blanc, a 
In Brittany, receiv'd intelligence 
That Harry Duke of Hereford, Renald Lord Cobham 
That late broke from the Duke of Exeter, 
His brother, Archbishop late of Canterbury, 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, Sir John Ramston, 
Sir John Norbery, Sir Robert Waterton, and Fra 

Quoint, — 
All these well furnish 'd by the Duke of Bretagne, 
With eight tall ships, three thousand men of war. 
Are making hither with all due expedience, 
And shortly mean to touch our northern shore : 
Perhaps they had ere this, but that they stay 
The first departing of the king jfcr Ireland. 
If, then, we shall shake off our slavish yoke. 
Imp out our drooping country's broken wing. 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemish 'd crown. 
Wipe off the dust that hides our scepter's gilt. 
And make high majesty look like itself. 
Away with me in post to Ravenspurg ; 
But if you faint, as fearing to do so. 
Stay and be secret, and myself will go. 

Ross, To horse, to horse ! urge doubts to them 

fear. 
Willo, Hold out my horse, and I will first be ther 

\^Exi 

Scene II. The same, A room in the palace. 

Enter Queen, BuSHY, and Bagot. 

Bushy, Madam, your majesty is too much sad : 
You promis'd, when you parted \v\\.Vv iKe king» x 
To lay aside Jife-harming heavmess, 
And entertain a cheerful dispos\X\otv. 
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Queen, To please the king, I did ; to please myself, 
I cannot do it ; yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a guest as grief. 
Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Richard : yet, again, methinks 
Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune's womb. 
Is coming towards me ; and my inward soul 
With nothing trembles : at something it grieves, 
More than with parting from my lord the king. 

Bushy. Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows 
Which show like grief itself, but are not so ; 
For sorrow's eye, glazed with blinding tears. 
Divides one thing entire to many objects ; 
Like perspectives, which rightly gaz'd upon, 
Show nothing but confusion,— ey'd awry, 
Distinguish form : so your sweet majesty, 
Looking awry upon your lord's departure. 
Finds shapes of grief, more than himself, to wail ; 
Which, look'd on as it is, is naught but shadows 
Of what it is not. Then, thrice-gracious queen, 
More than your lord's departure weep not, — more's not 

seen ; 
Or if it be, 'tis with false sorrow's eye. 
Which for things true weeps things imaginary. 

Queen, It may be so ; but yet my inward soul 
Persuades me it is otherwise : howe'er it be, 
I cannot but be sad ; so heavy sad, 
As, — though, in thinking, on no thought I think, — 
Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink. 

Bushy, 'Tis nothing but conceit, my gracious lady 

Queen, 'Tis nothing less : conceit is still deriv'd 
From some forefather grief ; mine is not so. 
For nothing hath begot my something grieif ; 
Or something hath the nothing that I grieve : 
'Tis in reversion that I do possess ; 
But what it is, that is not yet known ; what 
I cannot name ; 'tis nameless woe, I wot. 

Enter Green. 

(Treen, God sdcvt. your ma^esl'^l — ^xv^ vq^'wx^^^gj** 
t/emen : — 
I hope the king is not yet sViipp'd lox \x^^^^» 
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Queen, Why hop'st thou so ? 'tis better hope he is ; 
f'or his designs crave haste, his haste good hope ; 
Then wherefore dost thou hope he is not shipp'd ? 

Green, That he, our hope, might have retir'd his power. 
And driven into despair an enemy's hope. 
Who strongly hath set footing in this land : 
The banish 'd Bolingbroke repeals himself. 
And with uplifted arms is safe arriv'd 
At Ravenspurg. 

Queen, Now God in heaven forbid ! 

Green, Ah, madam, 'tis too true : and that is worse. 
The Lord Northumberland, his son young Henry Percy, 
The Lords of Ross, Beaumond, and Willoughby, 
With all their powerful friends, are fled to him. 

Bushy, Why have you not proclaim'd Northumberland, 
And all the rest of the revolted faction, 
Traitors ? 

Green, We have : whereupon the Earl of Worcester 
Hath broke his staff, resign 'd his stewardship. 
And all the household servants fled with him 
To Bolingbroke. 

Queen. So, Green, thou art the midwife to my woe. 
And Bolingbroke my sorrow's dismal heir : 
Now hath my soul brought forth her prodigy ; 
And I, a gasping new-deliver'd mother. 
Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow join'd. 

Bushy, Despair not, madam. 

Queen. Who shall hinder me ? 

I will despair, and be at enmity 
With cozening hope, — he is a flatterer, 
A parasite, a keeper-back of death, 
Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, 
Whicn false hope lingers in extremity. 

Green. Here comes the Duke of York. 

Queen, With signs of war about his ag^d neck : 
O, full of careful business are his looks ! 

Enter York. 

Uncle, for God's sake, speak comfortable words. 

York, Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts : 
Comfort* s m heaven ; and we are on the earth, 
Where nothing Jives but crosses, care, axvd %t\e{. 
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Your husband, he is gore to save far off. 
Whilst others come to make him lose at home : 
Here am I left to underprop his land. 
Who, weak with age, cannot support myself : 
Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made; 
Now shall he try his friends that flatter'd him. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, My lord, your son was gone before I came. 
York, He was ? — Why, so ! — go all which way it will !— • 
The nobles they are fled, the commons cold. 
And will, I fear, revolt on Hereford's side. — 
Sirrah, 

Get thee to Plashy, to my sister Gloster ; 
Bid her send me presently a thousand pound : — 
Hold, take my ring. 

Serv, My lord, I had forgot to tell your lordship. 
To-day, as I came by, I called there ; — 
But I shall grieve you to report the rest. 

York\ What is it, knave 1 

Serv, An hour before I came, the duchess died. 

York, God for his mercy ! what a tide of woes 
Comes rushing on this woful land at once ! 
I know not what to do : — I would to God, — 
So my untruth had not provok'd him to it, — 
The icing had cut off my head with my brother's. — 
What, are there posts dispatch'd for Ireland ? — 
How shall we do for money for these wars ? — 
Come, sister, — cousin, I'd say, — pray, pardon me. — 
[ To the Servant^ Go, fellow, get thee home, provide some 

carts, 
And bring away the armor that is there. \Exit Servant* 
Gentlemen, will you go muster men ? If I 
Know how or wnich way t' order these affairs, 
Thus thrust disorderly into my hands. 
Never believe me. Both are my kinsmen : — 
Th' one is my sovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend ; th' other, again, 
Is my near kinsman, whom the king hath wrong'd. 
Whom conscience and my kindred bids to right. 
Well, somewhat we must do. — Come, cousin, I'll 
Dispose of you. — Gentlemen, go rc\\i?»\.^x w^ >^qvx\ ^onrx^ 
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And meet me presently at Berkley-castle. 
I should to Plashy too ; — 
But time will not permit : — all is uneven. 
And every thing is left at six and seven. 

[Exeunt York and Queen, 

Bushy, The wind sits fair for news to go to Ireland. 
But none returns. For us to levy power 
Proportionable to the enemy 
Is all unpossible. 

Green, Besides, our nearness to the king in love 
Is near the hate of those love not the king. 

Bagot, And that's the wavering commons : for their love 
Lies in their purses ; and whoso empties them. 
By so much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 

Bushy, Wherein the king stands generally condemn'd 

Bagot, If judgment lie in them, then so do we. 
Because we ever have been near the king. 

Green. Well, 
I will for refuge straight to Bristol-castle : 
The Earl of Wiltshire is already there. 

Bushy, Thither will I with you ; for little office 
The hateful commons will perform for us, 
^Except like curs to tear us all to pieces.— 
Will you go along with us ? 

Bagot, No ; 
I will to Ireland to his majesty. 
Farewell : if heart's presages be not vain. 
We three here part that ne'er shall meet again. 

Bushy, That's as York thrives to beat back Bolingbroke. 

Green, Alas, poor duke ! the task he undertakes 
Is numbering sands, and drinkmg oceans dry : 
Where one on his side fights, thousands will fly. 

Bagot, Farewell at once, — for once, for all, and ever. 

Bushy. Well, we may meet again. 

Bagot. I fear me, never. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene III. The wilds in Glostershire, 

Enter Bolingbroke and Northumberland, witl 

Forces, 

BaUng', How far is k, my \oYd, lo Berkley now ? 
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North. Believe me, noble lord, 
i am a stranger here in Glostershire : 
These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome ; 
And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar. 
Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 
But I bethink me what a weary way 
From Ravenspurg to Cotswold will be found 
In Ross and Willoughby, wanting your company, 
Which, I protest, hath very much beguil'd 
The tediousness and process of my travel : 
But theirs is sweeten 'd with the hope to have 
The present benefit which I possess ; 
And hope to joy is little less in joy 
Than hope enjoy 'd : by this the weary lords 
Shall make their way seem short ; as mine hath done 
By sight of what I have, your noble company. 

Boling, Of much less value is my company 
Than your good words. — But who comes here ? 

North, It is my son, young Harry Percy, 
Sent from my brother Worcester, whencesoever. 

Enter Percy. 

Harry, how fares your uncle ? 

Percy, I had thought, my lord, t' have learn'd his health 
of you. 

North, Why, is he not with the queen } 

Percy, No, my good lord ; he hath forsook the court. 
Broken his staff of office, and dispers'd 
The household of the king. 

North, What was his reason ? 

He was not so resolv'd when last we spake together. 
, Percy, Because your lordship was proclaimed traitor. 
But he, my lord, is gone to Ravenspurg, 
To offer service to the Duke of Hereford ; 
And sent me o'er by Berkley, to discover 
What power the Duke of York had levied there ; 
Then with direction to repair to Ravenspurg. 

North, Have you forgot the Duke of Hereford, boy ? 

Percy, No, my good lord ; for that is not forgot 
Which ne'er I did remember : to my knowledge, 
I never in my life did look on him, 
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North, Then learn to know him now ; this is the duke. 

Percy, My gracious lord, I tender you my service, 
Such as it is, being tender, raw, and young ; 
Which elder days shall ripen, and confirm 
To more approved ser\'ice and desert. 

Boling, I thank thee, gentle Percy ; and be sure 
I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends ; 
And, as my fortune ripens with thy love, 
It shall be still thy true love's recompense : 
My heart this covenant makes, my hand thus seals it. 

North, How far is it to Berkley ? and what stir 
Keeps good old York there with his men of war ? 

Percy, There stands the castle, by yon tuft of trees, 
Mann'd with three hundred men, as I have heard ; 
And in it are the Lords of York, Berkley, and Seymour,— 
None else of name and noble estimate. 

North. Here come the Lords of Ross and Willoughby, 
Bloody with spurring, fiery- red with haste. 

Enter Ross ^«^ Willoughby. 

Boh'ng, Welcome, my lords. I wot your love pursues 
A banish 'd traitor : all my treasury 
Is yet but unfelt thanks, which, more en rich 'd. 
Shall be your love and labors recompense.- 

Ross, Your presence makes us rich, most noble lord, 

Willo, And far surmounts our labor to attain it. 

Boling, Evermore thanks, th' exchequer of the poor; 
Which, till my infant fortune comes to years, 
Stands for my bounty. — But who is't comes here? 

North, It is my Lord of Berkley, as I guess. 

Enter Berkley. 

Berk, My Lord of Hereford, my message is to you. 
Boling, My lord, my answer is — ** to Lancaster ; " 
And I am come to seek that name in England ; 
And I must find that title in your tongue, 
Before I make reply to aught you say. 
^^r^. Mistake me not, my lord*. 'Us not my meaning 
To raze one title of your honor o\i\. *. — 
To you, my lord, I come, — v;\\al\oxd^ow^*^,— 
From the most gracious regetvt ol l\vvs\a.xv^» 
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The Duke of York, to know what pricks you on 

To take advantage of the absent time. 

And fright our native peace with self-bcm arms. 

Boling, I shall not need transport my words by you ; 
Here comes his grace in person. 

Enter York attended. 

My noble uncle ! {Kneels, 

York. Show me thy humble heart, and not thy knee. 
Whose duty is deceivable and false. 
Boltng, My gracious uncle ! — 

York, Tut, tut ! 
Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle : 
I am no traitor's uncle ; and that word " grace " 
In an ungracious mouth is but profane. 
Why have those banish 'd and forbidden legs 
Dar'd once to touch a dust of England's ground ? 
But, then, more why, — why have they dar'd to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bosom. 
Frighting her pale-fac'd villages with war 
And ostentation of despised arms ? 
Com*st thou because th' anointed king is hence? 
Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind, 
Ancl in my loyal bosom lies his power. 
Were I but now the lord of such hot youth 
As when brave Gaunt thy father, and myself, 
Rescu'd the Black Prince, that young Mars of men. 
From forth the ranks of many thousand French, 
O, then, how quickly should this arm of mine, - 
Now prisoner to the palsy, chdstise thee. 
And minister correction to thy fault ! • 

Boltng, My gracious uncle, let me know my fault ; 
In what condition stands it and wherein } 

York, Even in condition of the worst degree,— 
In gross rebellion and detested treason : 
Thou art a banish *d man ; and here art come, 
Before the expiration of thy time, • 

In braving arms against thy sovereign. 

Boltng, As I was banish'd, I v^asb^xv\s\^!^'^?iet^<5i^^ 
But as I come, I come for Lancaslet. 
And, noble uncle, I beseech your grace 
Look on my wrongs with an \T\d\tt.etew\. e^^e •. 
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You are my father, for methinks in you 
I see old Gaunt alive ; O, then, my father, 
Will you permit that I shall stand condemned 
A wandering vagabond ; my rights and royalties 
Pluck'd from my arms perforce, and given away 
To upstart unthrifts ? Wherefore was I born ? 
If that my cousin king be King of England, 
It must be granted I am Duke of Lancaster. 
You have a son, Aumerle, my noble kinsman ; 
Had you first died, and he been thus trod down. 
He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father. 
To rouse his wrongs, and chase them to the bay. 
I am denied to sue my livery here, 
And yet my letters-patents give me leave ; 
My father's goods are all distrain 'd and sold ; 
And these and all are all amiss employ'd. 
What would you have me do ? I am a subject. 
And challenge law : attorneys are denied me ; 
And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent. 

North. The- noble duke hath been too much abus 
Ross. It stands your grace upon to do him right. 
Willo. Base men by his endowments are made g 
York. My lords of England, let me tell you this :• 
I have had feeling of my cousin's wrongs, 
And labor'd all I could to do him right ; 
But in this kind to come, in braving arms, 
Be his own carver, and cut out his way. 
To find out right with wrong, — it may not be ; 
And you that do abet him in this kind 
Cherish rebellion and are rebels all. 

North. The noble duke hath sworn his coming is 
But for his own ; and for the right of that 
We all have strongly sworn to give him aid ; 
And let him ne'er see joy that breaks that oath ! 

York. Well, well, I see the issue of these arms ;- 
I cannot mend it, I must needs confess. 
Because my power is weak and all ill left : 
But if I could, by him that gave me life, 
I would attach you all, and make you stoop 
Unto the sovereign mercy of the king ; 
But since I cannot, be it known lo ^om 
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I do remain as neuter. So, fare you well ; 
Unless you please to enter in the castle, 
And there repose you for this night. 

Boling. An offer, uncle, that we will accept : 
But we must win your grace to go with us 
To Bristol-castle, which they say is held 
By Bushy, Bagot, and their complices. 
The caterpillars of the commonwealth, 
Which I have sworn to weed and pluck away. 

York, 'T may be I'll go with you: — but yet I'll 
pause ; 
For I am loth to break our country's laws. 
Nor friends nor foes, to me welcome you are : 
Things past redress are now with hie past care. [Exeunt, 

Scene IV. A camp in Wales, 
Enter Salisbury and a Captain. 

Cap, My Lord of Salisbury, we have stay'd ten days. 
And hardly kept our countrymen together, 
And yet we hear no tidings from the king ; 
Therefore we will disperse ourselves : farewell. 

Sal. Stay yet another day, thou trusty Welshman : 
The king reposeth all his confidence in thee. 

Cap, 'Tis thought the king is dead ; we will not stay. 
The bay-trees in our country all are wither'd, 
And meteors fright the fix^d stars of heaven ; 
The pale-fac'd moon looks bloody on the earth. 
And lean-look'd prophets whisper fearful change ; 
Rich men look sad, and ruffians dance and leap, — 
The one in fear to lose what they enjoy. 
The other to enjoy by rage and war : 
These signs forerun the death or fall of kings. — 
Farewell : our countrymen are gone and fled. 
As well assur'd Richard their king is dead. \Exit^ 

Sal, Ah, Richard, with the eyes of heavy mind, 
I see thy glory, like a shooting star, 
Fall to the base earth from the firmament ! 
Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west. 
Witnessing storms to come, woe, and unrest : 
Thy friends are fled, to wait upon thy foes ; 
And crossly to thy good all fortune go^s. \TE.xU, 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. Bolingbroke's camp at Bristol, 

Enter BoLiNGBROKE, York, Northumberl 
Percy, Willoughby, Ross : Officers behind, w 
Bushy and Green, prisoners, 

Boling, Bring forth these men. — 
Bushy and Green, I will not vex your souls — 
Since presently your souls must part your bodies — 
With too much urging your pernicious lives. 
For 'twere no charity ; yet, to wash your blood 
From off my hands, here, in the view of men, 
I will unfold some causes of your deaths. 
You have misled a prince, a royal king, 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments. 
By you unhappied and disfigur'd clean : 
You have in manner with your sinful hours 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him ; 
Broke the possession of a royal bed. 
And stain'd the beauty of a fair queen's cheeks 
With tears drawn from her eyes by your foul wrong 
Myself, — a prince by fortune of my birth. 
Near to the king in blood, and near in love 
Till you did make him misinterpret me, — 
Have stoop'd my neck under your injuries. 
And sigh'd my English breath in foreign clouds. 
Eating the bitter bread of banishment ; 
Whilst you have fed upon my signories, 
Dispark'd my parks, and fell'd my forest-woods. 
From my own windows torn my household coat, 
Raz'd out my imprese, leaving me no sign, 
Save men's opinions and my living blood. 
To show the world I am a gentleman. 
This and much more, much more than twice all thi! 
Condemns you to the death. — See them deliver'd o^ 
To execution and the hand of death. 

Bushy. More welcome is the stroke of death to n 
Than Bolingbroke to England. — Lords, farewell. 

Green. My comfort is, that heaven will tak< 
souls. 
And plague injustice with the pains of hell. 

III. a^a. V^ 
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Boii9^. My Lord Northumberland, see them dispatch'd. 

[^Exeunt Northumberland and others 
with the prisoners. 
Uncle, you say the queen is at your house -, 
For God's sake, fairly let her be entreated : 
Tell her I send to her my kind commends ; 
Take special care my greetings be deliver'd. 

York. A gentleman of mine I have dispatch'd 
With letters of your love to her at large. 
Boling, Thanks, gentle uncle. — Come, my lords, 
away, 
To fight with Glendower and his complices : 
Awhile to work, and after holiday. 

\^Exeunt. 

Scene II. The coast of Wales, A castle in view. 

Flourish ; drums and trumpets. Enter King RICHARD, 
the Bishop of Carlisle, Aumerle, and Soldiers^ 

with colors, 

K„ Rich, Barkloughly-castle call they this at hand ? 

Aum, Yea, my good lord. How brooks your grace the 
air. 
After late tossing on the breaking seas ? 

K, Rich, Needs must I like it well : I weep for joy 
To stand upon my kingdom once again. — 
Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horses' hoofs : 
As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting. 
So, weeping-smiling, greet I thee, my earth. 
And do thee favor with my royal hands. 
Feed not thy sovereign's foe, my gentle earth, 
Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense ; 
But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom. 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way, 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee : 
Yield stinging-nettles to mine enemies ; 
And when they from thy bosom pluck a flower^ 
Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder. 
Whose double tongue may with a irvoYla.1 \<(^\3k!dDi 
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Throw death upon thy sovereign's enemies. — 
Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords : 
This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 
Prove arm^d soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion's arms. 

Car. Fear not, my lord : that Power that made you 
king 
Hath power to keep you king in spite of all. 
The means that heaven yields must be embraced. 
And not neglected ; else, it heaven would. 
And we will not, heaven's offer we refuse. 
The proffer'd means of succor and redress. 

Aunt. He means, my lord, that we are too remiss ; 
Whilst Bolingbroke, through our security. 
Grows strong and great in substance and in friends. 

K, Rich. Discomfort able cousin ! know'st thou not 
That when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, that lights the lower world, / 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen. 
In murders and in outrage, boldly here ; 
But when, from under this terrestrial ball. 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines. 
And darts his light through every guilty hole. 
Then murders, treasons, and detested sins. 
The cloak of night being pluck'd from off their backs, 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves? 
So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, — 
Who all this while hath revel'd in the night. 
Whilst we were wandering with th' Antipodes,— 
Shall see us rising in our throne, the east, 
His treasons will sit blushing in his face. 
Not able to endure the sight of day. 
But self-affrighted tremble at his sin. 
Not all the water in the rough-rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king , 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord : 
For every man that Bolingbroke hath press'd 
To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 
Oocf for his Richard hath in V\eavei\\\ "^?c^ 
A griorious angel : then, if ange\s fvgW, 
*vcak men must fall ; for heaven sX\\\ gvi^^s Vi\^ r^^gc^. 
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Enter Salisbury. 

Welcome, my lord : how far off lies your power ? 

SaL Nor near nor further ofif, my gracious lord. 
Than this weak arm : discomfort guides my tongue, 
And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 
One day too late, I fear, my noble lord. 
Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth : 
O, call back yesterday, bid time return, 
And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men ! 
To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, 
O'erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy state ; 
For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead, 
Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispers'd, and fled. 

Aum, Comfort, my liege; why looks your grace sa 
pale? 
K, Rich. But now the blood of twenty thousand men 

Did triumph in my face, and they are fled ; 
And, till so much blood thither come agen. 

Have I not reason to look pale and dead ? 
All souls that will be safe, fly from my side ; 
For time hath set a blot upon my pride. 

Aunt, Comfort, my liege ; remember who you are. 

K, Rich, I had forgot myself : am I not king? 
Awake, thou sluggard majesty ! thou sleepest. 
Is not the king's name forty thousand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name ! a puny subject strikes 
At thy g^eat glory. — Look not to the ground, 
Ye favorites of a king : are we not high ? 
High be our thoughts : I know my uncle York 
Hath power enough to serve our turn. — But who comes 

here? 

Enter SCROOP. 

Scroop, More health and happiness betide my liege 
Than can my care-tun 'd tongue deliver him ! 

K, Rich, Mine ear is open and my heart prepared : 
The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold, 
Say, is my kingdom lost ? why, 'twas my care ; 
And what loss is it to be rid of care ? 
Strives Bolingbroke to be as greaX ^s '^^'^ 
Greater he shall not be ; \i Y\e sexv^ Go^, 
We'll serve Him too, and be V\\s leWo^N so*. 
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Revolt our subjects ? that we cannot mend ; 
They break their faith to God as well as us : 
Cry woe, destruction, ruin, loss, decay ; 
The worst is death, and death will have his day. 

Scroop, Glad am I that your highness is so arm'd 
To bear the tidings of calamity. 
Like an unseasonable stormy day, 
Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores. 
As if the world were all dissolv'd to tears ; 
So high above his limits swells the rage 
Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 
With hard bright steel, and hearts harder than steel. 
White-beards nave arm'd their thin and hairless scalps 
Against thy majesty ; boys with women's voices 
Strive to speak big, and clap their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown ; 
Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state ; 
Yea, distaff-women manage rusty bills 
Against thy seat : both young and old rebel, 
And all goes worse than I have power to tell. 

K, Rich. Too well, too well thou tell'st a tale so ilL 
Where is the Earl of Wiltshire } where is Bagot ? 
What is become of Bushy } where is Green ? 
That they have let the dangerous enemy 
Measure our confines with such peaceful steps ? 
If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it : 
I warrant they've made peace with Bolingbroke. 

Scroop, Peace have they made with him, indeed, my 
lord. 

K, Rich, O villains, vipers, damn'd without redemption ! 
Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man ! 
Snakes, in my heart-blood warm'd, that sting my heart! 
Three Judases, each one thrice worse than Judas ! 
Would they make peace } terrible hell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offense ! 

Scroop, Sweet love, I see, changing his property, 
Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate : — 
Ag^ain uncurse their souls ; their peace is made 
IV/th heads, and not with hands ; \.Vvose >N\votcv ^ovi curse 
ffave felt the worst of death's deslroYvn^ ^^vixv^, 
And he full low, g^rav'd in the hoV\o>N g;ro>iiv^. 
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Aum, Is Bushy, Green, and th' Earl of Wiltshire dead ? 

Scroop. Yea, all of them at Bristol lost their heads. 

Aum. Where is the duke my father with his power ? 

K. Rich. No matter where ; — of comfort no man 
speak : 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
Let's choose executors, and talk of wills : 
And yet not so, — for what can we bequeath. 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own but death. 
And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For God's sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings': — 
How some have been depos'd ; some slain in war ; 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos'd ; 
Some poison'd by their wives ; some sleeping kill'd ; 
All murder'd : — for within the hollow crown 
That rounds tiie mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits. 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 
' To monarch ize, be fear'd, and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, — 
As if this flesh, which walls-about our life. 
Were brass impregnable ; and humor'd thus. 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle-wall, and — farewell, king I 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence ; throw away respect. 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty ; 
For you have but mistook me all this while : 
I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief. 
Need friends : — subjected thus. 
How can you say to me, I am a king ? 

Car. My lord, wise men ne'er wail their present woeji^ 
But prestxiiXy prevent the v^ays \o ^^^. 
To (ear iht foe, since fear oppte.s»s^\V s\x^Tv?gC^, 
Gives, in your weakness, sUen^vVv vxtvVo ^^>« v^^» 
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And so your follies fight against yourself. 
Fear, and be slain ; no worse can come to fight ' 
And fight and die is death destroying death ; 
Where fearing dying pays death's servile breath, 

Aum. My father hath a power ; inquire of him ; 
And learn to make a body of a limb. 

K.Rzch, Thou chid'st me well : — proud Bolingbroke^ 
I come 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 
This ague-fit of fear is over-blown ; 
An easy task it is to win our own. — 
Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power? 
Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour. 
Scroop. Men judge by the complexion of the sky 

The state and inclination of the day ; 
So may you by my dull and heavy eye 

My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 
I play the torturer, by small and small 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken : — 
Your uncle York is join'd with Bolingbroke; 
And all your northern castles yielded up. 
And all your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his party. 

K, Rich, Thou hast said enough. — 
[ To Aumerle] Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead mc 

forth 
Of that sweet way I was in to despair ! 
What say you now ? what comfort have we now ? 
By heaven, I'll hate him everlastingly 
That bids me be of comfort any more. 
Go to Flint-castle : there Til pine away; 
A king, woe's slave, shall kingly woe obey. 
That power I have, discharge ; and let them go 
To ear the land that hath some hope to grow» 
For I have none : — let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Aum, My liege, one word. 

K. Rich, He does me double wrong 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 
Discharge my foJJowers ; let them Vvtuee ^W2c^, 
From Richard's night to BoUngbroWs iHw ^^^. 
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Scene III. Wales, Before Flint-castie, 

Enter t with drum and colors, Bolingbroke and Forces i 
York, Northumberland, and others. 

Boling. So that by this intelligence we learn 
The Welshmen are dispers'd ; and Salisbury 
Is gone to meet the king, who lately landed 
With some few private friends upon this coast. 

Norths The news is very fair and good, my lord : 
Richard not far from hence hath hid his head. 

York, It would beseem the Lord Northumberland 
To say " King Richard : '* — alack the heavy day 
JVhen such a sacred king should hide his head ! 

North, Your grace mistakes me ; only to be brief. 
Left I his title out. 

York, The time hath been, 

Would you have been so brief with him, he would 
Have been so brief with you, to shorten you, 
For taking so the head, your whole head's length. 

Boling, Mistake not, uncle, further than you should. 
York, Take not, good cousin, further than you should 
Lest you mistake : the heavens are o'er our heads. 

Boling, I know it, uncle ; and I not oppose 
Myself against their will. — But who comes here ? 

Enter Percy. 

Welcome, Harry : what, will not this castle yield ? 

Percy, The castle royally is mann'd, my lord. 
Against thy entrance. 

Boling, Royally I 
Why, it contains no king ? 

Percy, Yes, my good lord. 

It doth contain a king ; King Richard lies 
Within the limits of yond lime and stone : 
And with him are the Lord Aumerle, Lord Salisbury, 
Sir Stephen Scroop, besides a clergyman 
Of holy reverence, who I cannot learn. 

North, O, belike it is the Bishop of Carlisle, 

Boling. [to North, '\ Noble lord. 
Go to the rude ribs of that at\c\eTv\. e2LS\\^% 
Through brazen trumpet send tVve bxeaXV o^. ^w*- 
Into his ruin'd ears, and thus deVvvex \ — 
«.».i/. 45.J Y^^^ ,^^ 
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Henry Bolingbroke 

On both his knees doth kiss King Richard's hand. 

And sends allegiance and true faith of heart 

To his most royal person ; hither come 

Even at his feet to lay my arms and power. 

Provided that, my banishment repeal'd, 

And lands restor'd again, be freely granted : 

If not, I'll use th' advantage of my power, 

And lay the summer's dust with showers of blood 

Rain'd from the wounds of slaughter 'd Englishmen : 

The which, how far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 

It is, such crimson tempest should bedrench 

The fresh green lap of fair King Richard's. land, 

My stooping duty tenderly shall show. * 

Go, signify as much, while here we march 

Upon the grassy carpet of this plain. — 

^Northumberland advances to the castle with a trumpet * 

Let's march without the noise of threatening drum. 

That from this castle's tatter'd battlements 

Our fair appointments may be well perus'd. 

Methinks King Richard and myself should meet 

With no less terror than the elements 

Of fire and water, when their thundering shock 

At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 

Be he the fire, I'll be the yielding water: 

The rage be his, while on the earth I rain 

My waters, — on the earth, and not on him. 

March on, and mark King Richard how he looks. 

A parte sounded, and answered by another trumpet 
within. Flourish. Enter, on the walls. King RICH- 
ARD, M^ Bishop of Carlisle, Aumerle, Scroop, 

^;2^ Salisbury. 

Percy. See, see, King Richard doth himself appear. 
As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east. 
When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the occ\deT\\.. 

^^^A Yet looks he like a king : beVvo\d,\v\s e^^, 
^•» onght as is the eagle's, Ugblens iotvVv 
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Controlling majesty : — alack, alack, for woe. 
That any storm should stain so fair a show ! 

K, Rich, [to Northumberland] We are amaz'd ; and 
thus long have we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, 
Because we thought ourself thy lawful king : 
And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence ? 
If we be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismiss'd us from our stewardship ; 
For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the sacred handle of our scepter, 
Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. 
And though you think that all, as you have done. 
Have torn their souls by turning them from us, 
And we are barren and bereft of friends ; 
Yet know, — my master, God omnipotent. 
Is mustering in his clouds, on our behalf. 
Armies of pestilence ; and they shall strike 
Your children yet unborn and unbegot, 
That lift your vassal hands against my head, 
And threat the glory of my precious crown. 
Tell Bolingbroke, — for yond methinks he stands,— 
That every stride he makes upon my land 
Is dangerous treason : he is come to ope 
The purple testament of bleeding war ; 
But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers' sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England's face. 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 
Her pastures* grass with faithful English blood. 

North, The king of heaven forbid our lord the king 
Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
Be rush'd upon ! Thy thrice-noble cousin 
Harry Bolingbroke doth humbly kiss thy hand ; 
And by the honorable tomb he swears 
That stands upon your royal grandsire's bones. 
And by the royalties of both youY bVoo^i^, — 
Currents that spring from one ix\osX ^^^V3>a&' 
And by the buried hand ol -watWk^ G^>\tvV% 
And by the worth and honor oi Yvvmse\S.» 
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omprising all that may be sworn or said.— 

is coming hither hath no further scope 

han for his lineal royalties, and to beg 

nfranchisement immediate on his knees : 

lh\ch. on thy royal party granted once, 

is glittering arms he will commend to ixist* 

is barbed steeds to stables, and his heart 

o faithful service of your majesty. 

his swears he, as he is a prince, is just ; 

nd, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 

K, Rich. Northumberland, say thus the king returns :— 

is noble cousin is right welcome hither ; 

nd all the number of his fair demands 

ball be accomplish'd without contradiction : 

I'lXh all the gracious utterance thou hast 

peak to his gentle hearing kind commends. — 

To Aumerle\ We do debase ourself, cousin, do we not, 

o look so poorly, and to speak so fair } 

tiall we call back Northumberland, and send 

efiance to the traitor, and so die } 

Aum. No, good my lord ; let's fight with gentle words 

ill time lend friends, and friends their helpful swords. 

K, Rich, O God, O God ! that e'er this tongue of mine, 

hat laid the sentence of dread banishment 

n yond proud man, should take it off again 

/^ith words of sooth ! O that I were as great 

s is my grief, or lesser than my name ! 

r that I could forget what I have been ! 

r not remember what I must be now ! 

well'st thou, proud heart .^ I'll give thee scope to beat, 

ince foes have scope to beat both thee and me. 

Aum, Northumberland comes back from Bolinebroke. 

K, Rich, What must the king do now ? must he sub* 

mit? 
he king shall do it : must he be depos'd ? 
he king shall be contented : must he lose 
he name of king } o' God's name, let it go: 
11 give my jewels for a set of beads, 
ly gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 
[y gay apparel for an alms-man's gown, 
\y ngur di goblets for a dish of wood, 
r scepter (or a palmer's waMng-slaft, 
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My subjects for a pair of carved saints, 

And my large kingdom for a little grave, 

A little little grave, an obscure grave ; — 

Or 111 be buried in the king's highway. 

Some way of common trade, where subjects* feet 

May hourly trample on their sovereign's head ; 

For on my heart they tread now whilst I live ; 

And buried once, why not upon my head? — 

Aumerle, thou weep'st, — my tender-hearted cousin! — 

We'll make foul weather with despised tears ; 

Our sighs and they shall lodge the summer com, 

And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

Or shall we play the wantons with our woes. 

And make some pretty match with shedding tears ? 

As thus ; — to drop them still upon one place, 

Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 

Within the earth ; and, therein laid, — " There lies 

Two kinsmen digg'd their graves with weeping eyes." 

Would not this ill do well ? — Well, well, I see 

I talk but idly, and you mock at me. — 

Most mighty prince, my Lord Northumberland, 

What says King Bolingbroke ? will his majesty 

Give Richard leave to live till Richard die ? 

You make a leg, and Bolingbroke says ay. 

North. My lord, in the base court he doth attend 
To speak with you ; — may't please you to come down. 

K, Rich, Down, down I come ; like glistering PhaSton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 
In the base court } Base court, where kings grow base. 
To come at traitors' calls, and do them grace. 
In the base court } Come down ? Down, court ! down, king ! 
For night-owls shriek where mounting larks should sing. 

{Exeunt above, 

Boling^ What says his majesty ? 

North, Sorrow and gridf of heart 

Makes him speak fondly, like a frantic man : 
Yet he is come. 

Enter King Richard attended, below, 

Boling. Stand all apart. 
And show fair duty to his majesty. — 
My gracious lord, — ^KneeUn^* 
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K, Rich, Fair cousin, you debase your princely knee 
To make the base earth proud with kissing it : 
Me rather had my heart might feel your love 
Than my unpleas'd eye see your courtesy. 
Up, cousin, up ; — your heart is up, I know. 
Thus high at least [ Touching his own head^, although 

your knee be low. 

Boling, My gracious lord, I come but for mine own. 

K, Rich, Your own is yours, and I am yours, and all 

Boling, So far be mine, my most redoubted lord, 
As my true service shall deserve your love. 

K. Rich. Well you deserve: — they well deserve to 
have 
That know the strong'st and surest way to get. — 
Uncle, give me your hand : nay, dr>' your eyes ; 
Tears show their love, but want their remedies, — 
Cousin, I am too young to be your father. 
Though you are old enough to be my heir. 
What you will have, I'll give, and willing too. 
For do we must what force will have us do. — 
Set on towards London : — cousin, is it so ? 

Boling, Yea, my good lord. 

K, Rich, Then I must not say no. 

{Flourish, Exeunt, 

Scene IV. Langley, The Duke of ^oxVs garden. 
Enter the Queen and two Ladies. 

Queen, What sport shall we devise here in this garden, 
To drive away the heavy thought of care ? 

First Lady, Madam, we'll play at bowls. 

Queen, 'Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs against the bias. 

First Lady, Madam, we'll dance. 

Queen, My legs can keep no measure in delight, 
When my poor heart no measure keeps in grief : 
Therefore, no dancing, girl ; some other sport. 

First Lady, Madam, we'll tell tales. 
^Uifif/f, Otsorrovf or of joy ? 

i3u^^^. Of neither, girl : 
ror If of joy, being altogether warvtm^, 

III. asi. V^i^AV^ 
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It doth remember me the more of sorrow; 
Or if of grief, being altogether had, 
It adds more sorrow to my want of joy : 
For what I have, I need not to repeat ; 
And what I want, it boots not to complain. 

First Lady, Madam, I'll sing. 

Queen, *Tis well that thou hast cause ; 

But thou shouldst please me better, wouldst thou weep. 

First Lady, I could weep, madam, would it do you 

good. 

Queen, And I could weep, would weeping do me good. 
And never borrow any tear of thee. — 
But stay, here come the gardeners : 
Let's step into the shadow of these trees. 
My wretchedness unto a row of pins, 
They'll talk of state ; for every one doth so 
Against a change : woe is forerun with woe. 

[Queen and Ladies retire. 

Enter a Gardener and two Servants. 

Card. Go, bind thou up yond dangling apricocks. 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight : 
Give some supportance to the bending twigs. — 
Go thou, and, like an executioner, 
Cut of the heads of too-fast-growing sprays. 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth : 
All must be even in our government. — 
You thus employ'd, I will go root away 
The noisome weeds, that without profit suck 
The soil's fertility from wholesome flowers. 

First Serv, Why should we, in the compass of a 

pale. 
Keep law and form and due proportion. 
Showing, as in a model, a firm state, 
When our sea-wall^d garden, the whole land. 
Is full of weeds ; her fairest flowers chok'd up, 
Her fruit-trees all unprun'd, her hedges ruin'd. 
Her knots disorder'd, and her \vho\^s»om^\\'ee>a§fc 
Swarming with caterpillars ? 

He that hath suffer'd this disorder* d s^xm% 
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Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf : 

The weeds that his broad-spreading leaves did shelter. 

That seem'd in eating him to hold him up, 

Are pluck'd up root and all by Bolingbroke, — 

I mean the Earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green. 

First Serv, What, are they dead ? 

Gard. They are ; and Bolingbroke 

Hath seiz'd the wasteful king. — O, what pity is it 
That he had not so trimm'd and dress'd his land 
As we this garden ! We at time of year 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees. 
Lest, being over-proud in sap and blood, 
W^ith too much riches it confound itsel* : 
Had he done so to great and growing men, 
They might have liv'd to bear, and he to taste 
Their fruits of duty. All superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live : 
Had he done so, himself had borne the crown, 
Which waste of idle hours hath quite thrown down. 

First Serv, What, think you, then, the king sh»ll be 

depos'd } 

Gard. Depress'd he is already ; and depos'd 
'Tis doubt he will be : letters came last night 
To a dear friend of the good Duke of York's, 
That tell black tidings. 

Queen, O, I am press'd to death through want of speak- 
ing ! — \Comes forth with Ladies, 
Thou, old Adam's likeness, set to dress this garden. 
How dares 

Thy harsh-rude tongue sound this unpleasing news? 
What Eve, what serpent, hath suggested thee 
To make a second fall of cursed man ? 
Why dost thou say King Richard is depos'd ? 
Dar'st thou, thou little better thing than earth. 
Divine his downfall } Say, where, when, and how, 
Cam'st thou by this ill tidings } speak, thou wretch. 

Gard, Pardon me, madam : little joy have I 
To breathe this news : yet what I say is true. 
King Richard, he is in the m\gVvly \\o\d 
Of Bolingbroke : their fortunes bo\\\ axe ^d^^\ 
fn your lord s scale is nothing but VutnseW, 
^'^a some /ew vanities that make V\\n\ Vv^\vX ; 
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But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 

Besides himself, are all the English peers, 

And with that odds he weighs King Richard down. 

Post you to London, and you'll find it so ; 

[ speak no more than every one doth know. 

Queen, Nimble mischance, that art so light of foot. 
Doth not thy embassage belong to me, 
And am I last that knows it ? O, thou think'st 
To serve me last, that I may longest keep 
Thy sorrow in my breast. — Come, ladies, go. 
To meet at London London's king in woe. — 
What, was I born to this, that my sad look 
Should grace the triumph of great Bolingbroke ? 
Gardener, for telling me this news of woe. 
Pray God the plants thou graft'st may never grow. 

[Exeunt Queen and Ladles^ 

Gard, Poor queen! so that thy state might be no 
worse, 
I would my skill were subject to thy curse. — 
Here did she fall a tear ; here, in this place, 
I'll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace : 
Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen. 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. \Exewnt. 

ACT IV. 

Scene I. London. Westminster Hall, 

The Lords spiritual on the right side of the throne ; 
the Lords temporal on the left ; the Commons below. 
Enter Bolingbroke, Aumerle, Surrey, North- 
umberland, Percy, Fitzwater, another 
Lord, the Bishop of Carlisle, the Abbot of 
Westminster, and Attendants. Officers 
behind, with Bagot. 

Boling, Call forth Bagot. 

[Officers bring Bagot to the haK 
Now, Bagot, freely speak thy mind ; 
What thou dost know of noble Gloster's death ; 
Who wrought it with the k\ivg, sltv^ ^\\Ck ^^xVs^xsv^ 
The bloody office of his l\me\ess ew^. j. 

Bag-i?/. Then set before my i^ice V\v^ Vw^ toaswetv^ 
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Boltng, Cousin, stand forth, and look upon that 
man. 

Bagot, My Lord Aumerle, I know your daring tongue 
Scorns to unsay what once it hath deliver'd. 
In that dead time when Gloster's death was plotted, 
I heard you say, — "Is not my arm of length. 
That reacheth from the restful English court 
As far as Calais, to my uncle's head ? *' 
Amongst much other talk, that ver>' time, 
I heard you say that you had rather refuse 
The offer of an hundred thousand crowns 
Than Bolingbroke's return to England ; 
Adding withal, how blest this land would be 
In this your cousin's death. 

Aum, Princes and noble lords^ 

What answer shall I make to this base man ? 
Shall I so much dishonor my fair stars 
On equal terms to give him chastisement ? 
Either I must, or have mine honor soil'd 
With the attainder of his slanderous lips. — 
There is my gage, the manual seal of death. 
That marks thee out for hell : I say, thou liest. 
And will maintain what thou hast said is false 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too base 
To stain the temper of my knightly sword. 

Boltng, Bagot, forbear ; thou shalt not take it upw 

Aum, Excepting one, I would he were the best 
In all this presence that hath mov'd me so. 

Fitz, If that thy valor stand on sympathy. 
There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine : 
By that fair sun which shows me where thou stand'st 
I heard thee say, and vauntingly thou spak'st it. 
That thou wert cause of noble Gloster's death. 
If thou deny'st it twenty times, thou liest ; 
And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 
Where it was forgM, with my rapier's point. 

Aum, Thou dar'st not, coward, live to see that dayr 

Fitz, Now, by my soul, I would it were this hour. 

Aum, Fitzwater, thou art damn'd to hell for this. 

Percy, Aumerle, thou liest ; his honor is as true 
In this appeal as thou art all unjust ; 
And that thou art so, there 1 throw my gage. 

III. 25%. \yL.^.\v^ 
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To prove it on thee to th* extremest point 
Of mortal breathing : seize it, if thou dar'st. 

Aum. And if I do not, may my hands rot off. 
And never brandish more revengeful steel 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe ! 

Lord, I task thee to the like, forsworn Aumerle ; 
And spur thee on with full as many lies 
As may be holla'd in thy treacherous ear 
From sun to sun : there is my honor's pawn ; 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar'st. 

Aum, Who sets me else? by heaven, I'll throw at all ; 
I have a thousand spirits in one breast. 
To answer twenty thousand such as you, 

Surrey, My Lord Fitzwater, I do remember well 
The very time Aumerle and you did talk. 
' Fitz, *Tis very true : you were in presence then ; 
And you can witness with me this is true. 

Surrey, As false, by heaven, as heaven itself is true. 

Fitz, Surrey, thou liest. 

Surrey, Dishonorable boy I 

That lie shall lie so heavy on my sword, 
That it shall render vengeance and revenge 
Till thou the lie-giver and that lie do lie 
In earth as quiet as thy father's skull : 
In proof whereof, there is my honor's pawn ; 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar'st. 

Fitz, How fondly dost thou spur a forward horse ! 
If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
I dare meet Surrey in a wilderness. 
And spit upon him, whilst I say he lies. 
And lies, and lies : there is my bond of faith« 
To tie thee to my strong correction. — 
As I intend to thrive in this new world, 
Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal : 
Besides, I heard the banish 'd Norfolk say. 
That thou, Aumerle, didst send two of tny men 
To execute the noble duke at Calais. 

Aum, Some honest Christian trust me with a gage, 
That Norfolk lies : here do I throw down this. 
If he may be repeal'd, to try his honor. 

Boling, These differences shall all rest under gagc^ 
Till Nonolk be repeal'd ; repeaVd Vv^ ^^>a^» 
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And, though mine enemy, restored again 

To all his lands and signories : when he's returned. 

Against Aumerle we will enforce his trial. 

Car. That honorable day shall ne'er be seen. 
Many a time hath banish 'd Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field. 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens;. 
And toil'd with works of war, retir'd himself 
To Italy ; and there, at Venice, gave 
His body to that pleasant country's earth. 
And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 
Under whose colors he had fought so long. 

Bolmg. Why, bishop, is Norfolk dead ? 

Car, As surely as I live, my lord. 

Boling, Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to th^ b<MOA| 
Of good old Abraham. — My lords appellants, 
Your differences shall all rest under gage 
Till we assign you to your days of trial. 

Enter York, attended^ 

York. Great Duke of Lancaster, I come to tli^e 
From plume-pluck'd Richard ; who with willing soul 
Adopts thee heir, and his high scepter yields 
To the possession of thy royal hand : 
Ascend his throne, descending now from him, — 
And long live Henry, of that name the fourth ! 
Boling, In God's name, I'll ascend the regul throne;. 
Car. Marry, God forbid ! — 
Worst in this royal presence may I speak, 
Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth. 
Would God that any in this noble presence 
Were enough noble to be upright judge 
Of noble Richard ! then true nobless would 
Learn him forbearance from so foul a wrong. 
What subject can give sentence on his king ? 
And who sits here that is not Richard's subject? 
Thieves are not judg'd but they are by to hear* 
Although apparent guilt be seen in them ; 
And shall the figure of God's majesty, 
His CRptain, steward, deputy elect. 
Anointed, crowned, planted matvy years, 
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Be judg'd by subject and inferior breath, 
And he himself not present ? O, forfend it, God, 
That, in a Christian climate, souls refin'd 
Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed ! 
I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 
Stirr'd up by God, thus boldly for his king. 
My lord of Hereford here, whom you call king. 
Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford's king; 
And if you crown him, let me prophesy, — 
The blood of English shall manure the ground. 
And future ages groan for this foul act ; 
Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels. 
And in this seat of peace tumultuous wars 
Shall kin with kin and kind with kind confound ; 
Disorder, horror, fear, and mutiny, 
Shall here inhabit, and this land be call'd 
The field of Golgotha and dead men's skulls. 
O, if you raise this house against this house. 
It will the wofullest division prove 
That ever fell upon this cursed earth. 
Prevent, resist it, let it not be so. 
Lest children's children cry against you " woe I " 

North. Well have you argu'd, sir ; and, 'for your pains. 
Of capital treason we arrest you here. — 
My Lord of Westminster, be it your charge 
To keep him safely till his day of trial. — 
May't please you, lords, to g^ant the commons' suit. 

Baling. Fetch hither Richard, that in common view 
He may surrender ; so we shall proceed 
Without suspicion. 

York, I will be his conduct. [Exit. 

Bolmg, Lords, you that here are under our arrest, 
Procure your sureties for your days of answer. — 
Little are we beholding to your love, [ To Carlisle. 

And little look'd for at your helping hands. 

Re-enter YORK, with King Richard, and O^ctrs bear^ 

ing the crown, &»c, 

K. Rich, Alack, why am I sent for to a king, 
Before I have shook on the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reign'd ? I hardly yet have leaccv'd 
T' insinuate, flatter* bow, and b^ivd xcv^j Vcv^^\ 
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Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 

To this submission. Yet I well remember 

The favors of these men : were they not mine ? 

Did they not sometime cry " All hail ! " to me ? 

So Judas did to Christ ; but he, in twelve, 

Found truth in all but one ; I, in twelve thousand, none, 

God save the king ! — Will no man say amen ? 

Am I both priest and clerk ? well then, amen 

God save the king ! although I be not he ; 

And yet, amen, if heaven do think him me. — 

To do what service am I sent for hither } 

York. To do that office of thine own good will 
Which tir^d majesty did make thee offer, — 
The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Henry Bolingbroke. 

K, Rich, Give me the crown. \^The crown is brought 
to Richardy who seizes it.] — Here, cousin, 
On this side my hand, and on that side yours. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well 
That owes two buckets, filling one another ; 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down, unseen, and full of water : 
That bucket down and full of tears am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high. 

Boling. I thought you had been willing to resign. 

K, Rich, My crown I am ; but still my griefs are mine : 
You may my glories and my state depose,' 
But not my griefs ; still am I king of those. 

Boling, Part of your cares you give me with your crown. 

K, Rich, Your cares set up do not pluck my cares down. 
My care is, loss of care, by old care done ; 
Your care is, gain of care, by new care won : 
The cares I give, I have, though given away ; 
They tend the crown, yet still with me they stay. 

Boling, Are you contented to resign the crown ? 

K, Rich, Ay, no ; — no, ay ; for I must nothing be ; 
Therefore no no, for I resign to thee. 
J^ow mark me, how I will undo myself : — 
^g-ive this heavy weight from oft rc\^ Vve^^, 
y4/7<y this unwieldy scepter from m^' Vvaiv^, 
Up'thF'^^^ o/ kingly sway from out m^ Vv^^t\.\ 
^^^ ni//3e own tears I wash away my b^Xm. 
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With mine own hands I give away my crown. 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state. 
With mine own breath release all duty's rites : 
All pomp and majesty I do forswear ; 
My manors, rents, revenues I forego ; 
My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny : 
God pardon all oaths that are broke to me ! 
God Keep all vows unbroke that swear to thee I 
Make me, that nothing have, with nothing griev'd. 
And thou with all pleas 'd, that hast all achiev'd 1 
Long mayst thou live in Richard's seat to sit, 
And soon lie Richard in an earthy pit ! 
God save King Henry, unking'd Richard says. 
And send him many years of sunshine days ! — 
What more remains ? 

North, No more, but that you read 

{Offering a pafei^. 
These accusations, and these grievous crimes 
Committed by your person and your followers 
Against the state and profit of this land ; 
That, by confessing them, the souls of men 
May deem that you are worthily depos'd. 

A . Rich, Must I do so ? and must I ravel out 
My weav'd-up follies ? Gentle Northumberland; 
If thy offenses were upon record, 
Would it not shame thee in so fair a troop 
To read a lecture of them ? If thou wouldst. 
There shouldst thou find one heinous article,— 
Containing the deposing of a king, 
And cracking the strong warrant of an oath, — 
Mark'd with* a blot, damn'd in the book of heaven j — 
Nay, all of you that stand and look upon. 
Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait myself,— 
Though some of you, with Pilate, wash your hand3» 
Showing an outward pity ; yet you Pilates 
Have here delivered me to my sour cross, 
And water cannot wash away your sin. 

North, My lord, dispatch ; read o'er these articles^ 

K. Rich, Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot see : 
And yet salt water blinds them tvol so rcvwOa. 
But they can see a sort of trailers Vver^. 
Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon tn^seVU 
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\ find myself a traitor with the rest ; 
For I have given here my soul's consent 
T' undeck the pompous body of a king ; 
Made glory base, and sovereignty a slave. 
Proud majesty a subject, state a peasant. 

North, My lord, — 

K. Rich, No lord of thine, thou haught-insulting man, 
Nor no man's lord ; I have no name, no title.— 
No, not that name was given me at the font, — 
But 'tis usurp 'd : — alack the heavy day, 
That I have worn so many winters out. 
And know not now what name to call myself I 
O that I were a mockery-king of snow. 
Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke, 
. To melt myself away in water-drops ! — 
Good king, — great king, — and yet not greatly gOOd» — 
An if my word be sterling yet in England, 
Let it command a mirror hither straight. 
That it may show me what a face I have. 
Since it is bankrupt of his majesty. 

Boh'ng» Go, some of you and fetch a looking-glass. 

YExtt aft Attendant. 

North, Read o'er this paper while the glass doth come 

K, Rich, Fiend, thou torment'stme ere I come to hell! 

Boling, Urge it no more, my Lord Northumberland. 

North, The commons will not, then, be satisfied. 

K, Rich, They shall be satisfied : I'll read enough. 
When I do see the very book indeed 
Where all my sins are writ, and that's myself. 

Reenter Attendant with a glass. 

Give me the glass, and therein will I read. — 
No deeper wrinkles yet ? hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine. 
And made no deeper wounds ? — O flattering glass. 
Like to my followers in prosperity, 
Thou dost beguile me I Was this face the face 
That every day under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men ? was this the face 
That, like the sun, did make beVvoXdexs mxO^fw"^ 
Wa5 this the face that fac'd so rcvatvv lo\Y\e^^, 
Aad was at last out-fac'd by Bo\\Tv^xoVa> 
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A brittle glory shineth in his face : 
As brittle as the glory is the face ; 

[DasAes the glass against the grounds 
For there it is, craclc'd in a hundred shivers.— 
Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport, — 
How soon my sorrow hath destroy 'd my face. 

Boh'ng. The shadow of your sorrow hath destroyed 
The shadow of your face. 

K. Rich, Say that again. 

The shadow of my sorrow ? ha ! let's see : — 
*Tis very true, my grief lies all within ; 
And these external manners of lament 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief 
That swells with silence in the tortur'd soul , 
There lies the substance : and I thank thee, king» 
For thy great bounty, that not only giv'st 
Me cause to wail, but teaches me the way 
How to lament the cause. I'll beg one boon^ 
And then be gone and trouble you no more. 
Shall I obtain it ? 

Baling, Name it, my fair cousin. 

K. Rich. Fair cousin ! I am greater than a kingr 
For when I was a king, my flatterers 
Were then but subjects ; being now a subject, 
I have a king here to my flatterer. 
Being so great I have no need to beg. 

Baling . Yet ask. 

K, Rich, And shall I have r 

Baling, You shall. 

K, Rich. Then give me leave to go. 

Baling. Whither? 

K, Rich. Whither you will, so I were from your sights 

Baling, Go, some of you convey him to the Tower. 

K. Rich. O, good ! convey } — conveyers are you all, 
That rise thus nimbly by a true king's fall. 

[Exeunt King Richard, same Lards, and a 
Guard. 

Baling, On Wednesday next we solemnly set down 
Our coronation : lords, prepare 'yowxseW^?*. 

[Exeunt all except the Bishop of Car\islc,t>t% 
^^^ot of Westminster, and Aumcrle. 
^3^0/. A woful pageant have vjeVvex^Xi^^^* 
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Car. The woe's to come ; the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn. 

Aum, You holy clergymen, is there no plot 
To rid the realm of this pernicious blot ? 

Abbot, Before I freely speak my mind herein* 
You shall not only take the sacrament 
To bury mine intents, but to effect 
Whatever I shall happen to devise. — 
I see your brows are full of discontent, 
Your hearts of sorrow, and your eyes of tears : 
Come home with me to supper : I will lay 
A plot shall show us all a merry day. \Exeuni 

ACTV. 

Scene I. London, A street leading to the Tower. 

Enter Queen and Ladies. 

Queen. This way the king will come ; this is the way 
To Julius Caesar's ill-erected tower,. 
To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 
Js doom'd a prisoner by proud Bolingbroke : 
Here let us rest, if this rebellious earth 
Have any resting for her true king's queen.— 
But soft, but see, or rather do not see, 
My fair rose wither : yet look up, behold. 
That you in pity may dissolve to dew, 
And wash him fresh again with true-love tears. 

Enter King RICHARD and Guards. 

Ah, thou, the model where old Troy did stand. 
Thou map of honor, thou King Richard's tomb. 
And not King Richard ; thou most beauteous inn» 
Why should hard-favor'd grief be lodg'd in thee. 
When triumph is become an alehouse guest ? 

K, Rich, Join not with grief, fair woman, do not Mi 
To make my end too sudden : learn, good soul. 
To think our former state a happy dream ; 
From which awak'd, the truth of what we are 
Shows us but this : I am sworn brother, sweet. 
To grim Necessity ; and he and I 
IV//7 Jteep a league till death. Hie thee to France, 
And cloister thee in some re\\g\o\is\vows»^\ 
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Our holy lives must win a new world's crown. 
Which eur profane hours here have stricken down. 

Queen, What, is my Richard both in shape and mind 
Transform'd and weaken'd ? hath Bolingbroke depos'd 
Thine intellect ? hath he been in thy heart ? 
The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw. 
And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 
To be o'erpower'd ; and wilt thou, pupil-like. 
Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod. 
And fawn on rage with base humility. 
Which art a lion and a king of beasts ? 

K, Rich, A king of beasts, indeed ; if aught but beasts^ 
I had been still a happy king of men. 
Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence for France : 
Think I am dead ; and that even here thou tak'st. 
As from my death-bed, thy last living leave. 
In winter's tedious nights sit by the hre 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woful ages long ago betid ; 
And ere thou bid good-night, to quit their griefs 
Tell thou the lamentable tale of me. 
And send the hearers weeping to their beds : 
For why the senseless brands will sympathize 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue. 
And in compassion weep the fire out ; 
And some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black. 
For the deposing of a rightful king. 

Enter Northumberland, attended. 

North, My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke is chang'd ; 
You must to Pom fret, not unto the Tower. — 
And, madam, there is order ta'en for you ; 
With all swift speed you must away to France. 

K, Rich, Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne. 
The time shall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul sin gathering head 
Shall break into corruption : thou shalt think. 
Though he divide the realm, and give thee half, 
It is too little, helping him to all ; 
And he shall think, that thou, which know'st the way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again, 
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Being ne'er so little urg'd, another way 
To pluck him headlong from th' usurped throne. 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 
That fear to hate ; and- hate turns one or both 
To worthy danger and deserved death. 

North. My guilt be on my head, and there an end. 
Take leave and part ; for you must part forthwith. 

K. Rich. Doubly divorc'd ! — Bad men, ye violate 
A twofold marriage, — 'twixt my crown and me. 
And then betwixt me and my married wife. — 
Let me unkiss the oath 'twixt thee and me ; 
And yet not so, for with a kiss *twas made. — 
Part us, Northumberland ; I towards the north, 
Where shivering cold and sickness pine the clime ; 
My wife to France, — from whence, set forth in pomp, 
She came adorned hither like sweet May, 
Sent back like Hallowmas or short 'st of day. 

Queen. And must we be divided } must we part ? 

K, Rich. Ay, hand from hand, my love, and heart froni 
heart. 

Queen. Banish us both, and send the king with me. 

North. That were some love, but little policy. 

Queen. Then whither he goes, thither let me go. 

K. Rich. So two, together weeping, make one woe. 
Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here ; 
Better far off than, near, be ne'er the near. 
Go, count thy way with sighs ; I mine with groans. 

Queen. So longest way shall have the longest moans. 

K. Rich. Twice for one step I'll groan, the way being 
short. 
And piece the way out with a heavy heart. 
Come, come, in wooing sorrow let's be brief. 
Since, wedding it, there is such length in grief : 
One kiss shall stop our mouths, and dumbly part ; 
Thus give I mine, and thus take I thy heart. [ They kiss. 

Queen. Give me mine own again ; 'twere no good part 
To take on me to keep and kill thy heart. [ They kiss r.gain. 
So, now I have mine own again, be gone. 
That I may strive to kill it with a groan. 
J^. J^/cA. We make woe >NaTv\.oxv ^\\.Vv this fond 

delay : 
Once more, adieu ; the rest \et sotyovi s^>j. \E.xeunl. 
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Scene II. The same, A room in the Duke of York's 

palace. 

Enter YOKYi and his Duchess. 

Duch, My lord, you told me you would tell the rest. 
When weeping made you break the story off 
Of our two cousins coming into London. 

York, Where did I leave ? 

Duch. At that sad stop, my lord, 

Where rude misgoverned hands from window-tops 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard's head. 

York, Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroke,^ 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed. 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know, — 
With slow but stately pace kept on his course, 
While all tongues cried " God save thee, Bolingbroke ! " 
You would have thought the very windows spake. 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage ; and that all the walls 
With painted imagery had said at once 
" Jesu preserve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke ! " 
Whilst he, from one side to the other turning. 
Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed's neck, 
Bespake them thus, — " I thank you, countrymen : " 
And thus still doing, thus he pass'd along. 

Duch, Alas, poor Richard ? where rode he the whilst: 

York, As in a theater, the eyes of men. 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next. 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 
Did scowl on Richard, no man cried " God save him !*' 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home : 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; 
Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off, — 
His face still combating with tears and smiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience, — 
That had not God, for some strong purpose, steeUd 
The hearts of men, they must p^xloxce. VaN^^^^^s^ 
And barbarism itself have p\l\ed \v\rcv. 
But heaven hath a hand in lV\es^ eve.Tv\.s», 
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To whose high will we bow our calm contents. 
To Bolingbroke are we sworn subjects now. 
Whose state and honor I for aye allow. 

Duck, Here comes my son Aumerle. 

York, Aumerle that was; 

But that is lost for being Richard's friend. 
And, madam, you must call him Rutland now : 
I am in parliament pledge for his truth 
And lastmg fealty to the new-made king. 

Enter Aumerle. 

Duck, Welcome, my son : who are the violets now 
That strew the green lap of the new-come spring ? 

Aunt, Madam, I know not, nor I greatly care not : 
God knows I had as lief be none as one. 

York, Well, bear you well in this new spring of time, 
Lest you be cropp'd before you come to prime. 
What news from Oxford.^ hold those justs and triumphs? 

Aunt, For aught I know, my lord, they do. 

York, You will be there, I know. 

Aunt, If God prevent it not, I purpose so. 

York, What seal is that that hangs without thy bosom ? 
Yea, look'st thou pale, sir } let me see the writing. 

Aum, My lord, 'tis nothing. 

York, No matter, then, who sees it; 

I will be satisfied ; let me see the writing. 

Aum, I do beseech your grace to pardon me : 
It is a matter of small consequence, 
Which for some reasons I would not have seen. 

York, Which for some reasons, sir, I mean to see; 
I fear, I fear, — 

Duck. What should you fear ? It is 

Nothing but some bond that he's enter'd into 
For gay apparel 'gainst the triumph-day. 

York, Bound to himself ! what doth he with a bond 
That he is bound to ? Wife, thou art a fool. — 
Boy, let me see the writing. 

Aunt, Beseech you, pardon me ; I may not show it 

York, I will be satisfied : let me see't, I say. 

[Snatches it, and reads. 
Treason I foul treason I — Villaiu I traitor I slave ! 
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Duck. What's the matter, my lord ? 
York. Ho ! who's within there ? ho 1 

Enter a Servant. 

Saddle my horse.^ 
God for his mercy, what treachery is here ! 

Duch^ Why, wliat is't, my lord ? 

York^ Give me my boots, I say ; saddle my horse. — 
Now, by mine honor, by my life, my troth, \Exit Servant. 
I will appeach the villain. 

Duck. What's the matter ? 

York, Peace, foolish woman. 

Duck, I will not peace. — What is the matter, son ? 

Aum, Good mother, be content ; it is no more 
Than my poor life must answer. 

Duck, Thy life answer ! 

York. Bring me my boots: — I will unto the king. 

Re-enter Servant with boots. 

Duck. Strike him, Aumerle. — Poor boy, thou art 
amaz'd. — 
I To the Servant^ Hence, villain ! never more come in my 
sight, 

York, Give me my boots, I say. \Exit Servant. 

Duch, Why, York, what wilt thou do } 
Wilt thou not hide the trespass of thine own ? 
Have we more sons } or are we like to have ? 
Is not my teeming date drunk up with time? 
And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine age. 
And rob me of a happy mother's name ? 
Is he not like thee ? is he not thine own ? 

York, Thou fond mad woman. 
Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy ? 
A dozen of them here have ta'en the sacrament* 
And interchangeably set down their hands. 
To kill the king at Oxford. 

Duch, He shall be none ; 

We'll keep him here : then what is that to him ? 

York, Away, fond woman I were he twenty times 
My son, I would appeach him. 

Duch, Hadst thou groan *d for him 

As I have done, thou'dst be more pitifuU 
But now I know thy mind ; l\vo\i dosX. sx^s^^^x. 
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rhat I have been disloyal to thy bed, 

\nd that he is a bastard, not thy son : 

5weet York, sweet husband, be not of that mind : 

fie is as hke thee as a man may be, 

^Jot like to me, nor any of my kin, 

\nd yet I love him. 

York, Make way, unruly woman I [Exit 

Duch, After, Aumerle ! mount thee upon his horse ; 

5p>ir post, and get before him to the king, 

/Vnd beg thy pardon ere he do accuse thee. 

['11 not be long behind ; though I be old, 

[ doubt not but to ride as fast as York ; 

\nd never will I rise up from the ground 

rill Bolingbroke have pardon'd thee. Away, be gone ! 

\ExeunU 

Scene III. Windsor, A room in the castle. 
Enter Bolingbroke as Kitig, Percy, and other Lordsi 

Boling. Can no man tell of my unthrifty son ? 
Tis full three months since I did see him last : — 
[f any plague hang over us, 'tis he. ^ 

[ would to God, my lords, he might be found: 
inquire at London, 'mongst the taverns there. 
For there, they say; Le daily doth frequent, 
^ith unrestrained loose companions, — 
Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, 
\nd beat our watch, and rob our passengers ; 
^hile he, young wanton and effeminate boy. 
Fakes on the point of honor to support 
5o dissolute a crew. 

Percy, My lord, some two days since I saw the prince, 
^nd told him of those triumphs held at Oxford. 

Boling, And what said the gallant } 

Percy, His answer was, — he would unto the stews, 
\nd from the common'st creature pluck a glove, 
\nd wear it as a favor ; and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 

Boling, As dissolute as desperate ; yet through both 
f see some sparkles of a better hope, 
Vhich elder days may happily bring forth. — 
Jt who comes here ? 
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Enter Aumerle hastily^ 

Aunt, Where is the king? 

Boling, What means 

Our cousin, that he stares and looks so wildly? 

Aum, God save your grace ! I do beseech your majesty, 
To have some conference with your grace alone. 

Boling, Withdraw yourselves, and l^ave us here alone. 

[Exeun/ Percy and Lords, 
What is the matter with our cousin now ? 

Aum, For ever may my knees grow to the earth, 

[Kneels, 
My tongue cleave to the roof within my mouth, 
Unless a pardon ere I rise or speak. 

Boling, Intended or committed was this fault ? 
If on the first, how heinous e'er it be. 
To win thy after-love I pardon thee. 

Aum, Then give me leave that I may turn the key. 
That no man enter till my tale be done. 
- Boling, Have thy desire. [Aumerle locks the door. 

York, [within^ My liege, beware ; look to thyself ; 
Thou hast a traitor in thy presence there. 

Boling, Villain, I'll make thee safe. [Drawing, 

Aum, Stay thy revengeful hand ; 
Thou hast no cause to fear. 

York, [witkin] Open the door, secure, foolhardy king : 
Shall I, for love, speak treason to thy face ? 
Open the door, or I will break it open. 

[Bolingbroke unlocks the door, and afterwards lacfu 
it again. 

Enter York. 

Boling, What is the matter, uncle ? speak ; 
Recover breath ; tell us how near is danger. 
That we may arm us to encounter it. 

York, Peruse this writing here, and thou shalt know 
The treason that my haste forbids me show. 

Aum, Remember, as thou read'st, thy promise pass'd : 
I do repent me ; read not my name there ; 
My heart is not confederate with my hand. 

York, 'Twas, villain, ere thy hand did set it down.— 
I tore it from the traitor's bosom, king ; 
Fear, and not love, begets his ^etv\le.TvQ.^\ 
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'orget to pity him, lest thy pity prove 
L serpent that will sting thee to the heart. 

Boling, O heinous, strong, and bold conspiracy!—* 
) loyal father of a treacherous son ! 
"hou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain, 
'rom whence this stream through muddy passages 
lath held his current, and defil'd himself I 
"hy overflow of good converts to bad ; 
Lnd thy abundant goodness shall excuse 
rhis deadly blot in thy digressing son. 

York, So shall my virtue be his vice's bawd ; 
Lnd he shall spend mine honor with his shame, 
Ls thriftless sons their scraping fathers' gold, 
line honor lives when his dishonor dies, 
)r my sham'd life in his dishonor lies : 
i'hou kill'st me in his life ; giving him breath, 
"he traitor lives, the true man's put to death. 

Duck, \within\ What ho, my liege ! for God's sake, 

let me in. 

Boling. What shrill-voic'd suppliant makes this eager 
cry? 

Duck. \within\ A woman, and thy aunt, great king; 

'tis I. 
Ipeak with me, pity me, open the door: 
L beggar begs that never begg'd before. 

Boling, Our scene is alter'd from a serious thing, 
Lnd now chang'd to " The Beggar and the King." — 
ly dangerous cousin, let your mother in : 

know she's come to pray for your foul siii. 

\Aumerle unlocks the doof% 

York, If thou do pardon, whosoever pray, 
lore sins, for this forgiveness, prosper may. 
"his fester'd joint cut off, the rest rest sound ; 
"his let alone will all the rest confound. 

Enter Duchess. 

Duck, O king, believe not this hard-hearted man ! 
.ove loving not itself, none other can. 

York. Thou frantic woman, what dost thou make 
here ? 
lall thy old dugs once more a traitor rear ? 

111.374. Vk..^-^*"^ 
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Duck, Sweet York, be patient. — Hear me, gentle 
liege. [Kneels. 

Baling, Rise up, good aunt. 

Duck, Not yet, I thee beseech : 

Forever will I walk upon my knees, 
And never see day that the happy sees, 
Till thou give joy ; until thou bid me joy, 
By pardoning Rutland, my trangressing boy. 

Autn, Unto my mother's prayers I bend my knee. 

{^Kneels^ 

York, Against them both my true joints bended be. 

{^Kneels, 
111 mayst thou thrive, if thou grant any grace ! 

Duck, Pleads he in earnest } look upon his face. 
His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are jest ; 
His words come from his mouth, ours from our breast : 
He prays but faintly, and would be denied ; 
We pray with heart and soul, and all beside 
His weary joints would gladly rise, I know ; 
Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they grow : 
His prayers are full of false hypocrisy ; 
Ours of true zeal and deep integrity. 
Our prayers do out-pray his ; then let them have 
That mercy which true prayers ought to have. 

Baling, Good aunt, stand up. 

Duck, Nay, do not say " stand up ; " 

But " pardon" first, and afterwards "stand up." 
An if I were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach, 
** Pardon " should be the first word of thy speech. 
I never long'd to hear a word till now ; 
Say ** Pardon " king ; let pity teach thee how : 
The word is short, but not so short as sweet ; 
No word like "pardon " for kings' mouths so meet, 

York, Speak it in French, king; say, Pardonnez*- 
mai. 

Duck, Dost thou teach pardon pardon to destroy ? 
Ah, my sour husband, my nard-hearted lord. 
That sett'st the word itself against the word ! — 
Speak " pardon" as 'tis current in our land ; 
The chopping French we do not understand. 
Thine eye begins to speak, set thy toiv^el\\ftx^\ 
Or in thy piteous heart plant \.\vo\i vVvvcv^ ^^x \ 
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That hearing how our plaints and prayers do pierce. 
Pity may move thee " pardon " to rehearse. 

Boling, Good aunt, stand up. 

Duck, I do not sue to stand ; 

Pardon is all the suit I have in hand. 

Boling. I pardon him, as God shall pardon me. 

Duch, O happy vantage of a kneeling knee ! 
Yet am I sick lor fear : speak it again ; 
Twice saying " pardon " doth not pardon twain. 
But makes one pardon strong. 

Boling, With all my heart 

I pardon him. 

Duch, A god on earth thou art. 

Boling, But for our trusty brother-in-law, and th' abbot, 
With all the rest of that consorted crew, 
Destruction straight shall dog them at the heels. — 
Good uncle, help to order several powers 
To Oxford, or where'er these traitors are : 
They shall not live within this world, I swear. 
But I will have them, if I once know where. 
Uncle, farewell : — and, cousin mine, adieu ; 
Your mother well hath pray'd, and prove you true. 

Duch, Come, my old son : — I pray God make thee 
new. {Exeunt, 

Scene IV. Another room in the same. 

Enter Sir Pierce of Exton and a Servant. 

Exton, Didst thou not mark the king, what words he 
spake, — 
" Have I no friend will rid me of this living fear ? " 
Was it not so ? 

Serv, Those were his very words. 

Exton, " Have I no friend ? " quoth he : he spake it 
twice. 
And urg'd it twice together, — did he not ? 
Serv, He did. 

Exton, And speaking it, he wistly look'd on me ; 
As who should say, — I would thou wert the man 
Thai would divorce this terror from my heart,— 
Meaning the king at Pomfret. Come, let's go ; 
/ am the king's friend, and wiW nd Yus lo^. \Exeunt. 
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Scene V. Pomfret. The dungeon of the castle. 

Enter King Richard. 

K, Rich, I have been studying how I may compare 
This prison where I live unto the world : 
And, for because the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myself, 
I cannot do it ; — yet I'll hammer't out. 
My brain I'll prove the female to my soul. 
My soul the father : and these two beget 
A generation of still-breeding thoughts, 
And these same thoughts people this little world;: 
In humors; like the people of this world. 
For no thought is contented. The better sort, — 
As thoughts of things divine, — are intermix 'd 
With scruples, and do set the word itself 
Against the word : 

As thus, " Come, little ones ; " and then again,, 
" It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a small neeld's eye.**' 
Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders ; how these vain weak naiFs* 
May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison-walls ; 
And, for they cannot, die in their own pride. 
Thoughts tending to content flatter themselves 
That they are not the first of fortune's slaves. 
Nor shall not be the last ; like silly beggars, 
Who, sitting in the stocks, refuge their shame» 
That many have, and others must sit there ; 
And in this thought they find a kind of ease» 
Bearing their own misfortune on the back 
Of such as have before endur'd the like. 
Thus play I, in one person, many people. 
And none contented : sometimes am I king; 
Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar. 
And so I am : then crushing penury 
Persuades me I was better when a king : 
Then am I king'd ag^in : and by and by 
Think that I am unking'd by Bolingbroke, 
And straight am nothing : — but whate'er I am» 
Nor I, nor any man that but tcv^xv \s, 

K.K.It. 73.J 111. %77, 
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^ith nothing shall be pleas'd, till he be eas'd 
V^ith being nothing. — Music do I hear ? [MusiCt 

[a, ha ! keep time : — how sour sweet music is, 
^hen time is broke and no proportion kept ! 

is it in the music of men's lives. 
Lnd here have I the daintiness of ear 

'o check time broke in a disorder'd string ; 
ut, for the concord of my state and time, 
[ad not an ear to hear my true time broke, 
wasted time, and now doth time waste me ; 
or now hath time made me his numbering clock : 
[y thoughts are minutes ; and with sighs they jar 
heir watches to mine eyes, the outward watch, 
/hereto my finger, like a dial's point, 
i pointing still, in cleansing them from tears : 
fow, sir, the sounds that tell what hour it is, 
Te clamorous groans, that strike upon my heart, 
/hich is the bell : so sighs and tears and groans 
how minutes, times, and hours : — but my time 
Luns posting on in Bolingbroke's proud joy, 
/hile I stand fooling here, his Jack o' the clock, 
his music mads me ; let it sound no more ; 
or though it have holp madmen to their wits, 

1 me it seems it will make wise men mad. 
et, blessing on his heart that gives it me! 
or 'tis a sign of love ; and love to Richard 
> a strange brooch in this all-hating world. 

Enter Groom. 

Groom, Hail, royal prince ! 

K. Rick, Thanks, noble peer; 

*he cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 
^hat art thou ? and how com'st thou hither now, 
V^here no man ever comes, but that sad dog 
'hat brings me food to make misfortune live ? 

Groom, I was a poor groom of thy stable, king, 
V^hen thou wert king ; who, traveling towards York» 
Vith much ado at length have gotten leave 
'o look upon my sometimes master's face. 
\ how it yearn'd my heart, when I beheld, 
• London streets, that coronation-day, 
hen Bolingbroke rode on roan Baibarj,— 

III. a7». V-%..ti»nv 
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That horse that thou so often hast bestrid. 
That horse that I so carefully have dress'd ! 

JC, Rich, Rode he on Barbary ? Tell me, gentle friend« 
How went he under him ? 

Groom, So proud as if he had disdain 'd the eround. 

K, Rich, So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back ! 
That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand ; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not stumble ? would he not fall down, — 
Since pride must have a fall, — and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back ? 
Forgi/eness, horse ! why do I rail on thee, 
Since thou, created to be aw'd by man, 
Was>. born to bear? I was not made a horse ; 
And yet I bear a burden like an ass, 
Spujt-gaird and tir'd by jauncing Boling^broke. 

Enter Keeper, with a dish. 

Keep, \to the Groom} Fellow, give place ; here is no 

longer stay. 

K^ Rich, If thou love me, 'tis time thou wert away. 

Groom, What my tongue dares not, that my heart shalj 
say. \^Exit. 

Keep, My lord, will't please you to fall to ? 

K, Rich, Taste of it first, as thou art wont to do. 

Keep, My lord, I dare not. Sir Pierce of Exton, 
Who late came from the king, commands the contrary. 

K, Rich, The devil take Henry of Lancaster and thee! 
Patience is stale, and I am weary of it. {Beats the Keeper^ 

Keep, Help, help, help ! 

Enter Sir Pierce of Exton and Servants armed, 

K, Rich, How now ! what means death in this rude, 
assault ? 
Villain, thy own hand yields thy death's instrument. 

{Snatching a weapon^ and killing a Servants 
Go thou, and fill another room in hell. 

\He kills another Servant, Then Exton 
strikes him down. 
That hand shall bum in never-quenching fire 
That staggers thus my person. — Exton, thy fierce hand. 
Hath with the king's blood stain'd the kvw^'^ ^'^^VwsAw 
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Mount, mount, my soul ! thy seat is up on high ; 
Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward, here to die. \Dtes, 

Exton. As full of valor as of royal blood : 
Both have I spilt ; — O, would the deed were good I 
For now the devil, that told me I did well, 
Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. 
This dead king to the living king I'll bear : — 
Take hence the rest,_and give them burial here. \Exiunt. 

SC£N£ VI. Windsor, A room in the castle^ 

Flourish. Enter Bolingbroke as King, York, Lords, 

and Attendants. 

Boltng, Kind uncle York, the latest news we hear 
Is that the rebels have consum'd with fire 
Our town of Ciceter in Glostershire ; 
But whether they be ta'en or slain we hear not. 

Enter Northumberland. 

Welcome, my lord : what is the news ? 

North. First, to 

Thy sacred state wish I all happiness. 
The next news is, I have to London sent 
The heads of Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt,and Kent : 
The manner of their taking may appear 
At large discoursed in this paper here. [Presenting a paper, 

Bofing, We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy pains ; 
And to thy wohh will add right worthy gains. 

Enter Fitzwater. 

Fitsg. My lord, I have from Oxford sent to London 
The heads of Brocas and Sir Bennet Seely, 
Two of the dangerous consorted traitors 
That sought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 

Baling. Thy pains, Fitzwater, shall not be forgot ; 
Right noble is thy merit, well I wot. 

Enter Percy, with the Bishop of Carlisle. 

Percy. The grand conspirator, Abbot of Westminster» 
With clog of conscience and sour melancholy. 
Hath yielded up his body to the grave ; 
But here is Carlisle living, to abide 
TAjr kingly doom and sentence ol Vv\s i^ndt* 
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Boling. Carlisle, this is your doom : — 
Choose out some secret place, some reverend room. 
More than thou hast, and with it joy thy life ; 
So, as thou liv'st in peace, die free from strife : 
For though mine enemy thou hast ever been, 
High sparks of honor in thee have I seen. 

Enter Sir Pierce of Exton, with Attendants bearing a 

coffin, 

Exton, Great king, within this coffin I present 
Thy buried fear : herein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 
Richard of Bourdeaux, by me hither brought. 

Boling. Exton, I thank thee not ; for thou hast wrought 
A deed of slander, with thy fatal hand. 
Upon my head and all this famous land. 

Exton, From your own mouth, my lord, did I this deed. 

Boling, They love not poison that do poison need. 
Nor do I thee : though I did wish him dead, 
I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 
The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labor. 
But neither my good word nor princely favor : 
With Cain go wander through the shades of night» 
And never show thy h^ad by day nor light. — 
Lords, I protest, my soul is full of woe 
That blood should sprinkle me to make me grow : 
Come, mourn with me for that I do lament. 
And put on sullen black incontinent : 
ril make a voyage to the Holy Land, 
To wash this blood off from my guilty hand : -^ 
March sadly after ; grace my mournings here. 
In weeping after this untimely bier. \ExeutU. 
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From off a hfll whose concave womb re-worded 

A plaintful story from a sistering vale, 
My spirits t' attend this double voice accorded. 
And down I laid to list the sad-tun'd tale ; 
Ere long espied a fickle maid full pale. 
Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain. 
Storming her world with sorrow's wind and laia. 

Upon her head a platted hive of straw. 
Which fortified her visage from the sun. 
Whereon the thought might think sometime il mm 
The carcass of a beauty spent and done : 
Time had not scythM all that youth begun. 
Nor youth all quit ; but, spite of heaven s fell rage^ 
Some beauty peep'd through lattice of sear'd age. 

Oft did she heave her napkin to her eynev 
Which on it had conceited characters. 
Laundering the silken figures in the brine 
That seasoned woe had pelleted in tears. 
And often reading what contents it bears; 
As often shrieking undistinguish'd woe. 
In clamors of all size, both high and low. 

Sometimes her level'd eyes their carriage ride. 
As they did battery to tne spheres intend ; 
Sometimes diverted their poor balls are lied 
To th* orb^d earth ; sometimes they do extend 
Their view right on ; anon thdt ^^a.e&\wv\ 
To everyplace at once, and, t\ovjVv«t^ ^-s!^* 
The mind and sight distracied\^ coxww&ai^ 
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Her hair, nor loose nor tied in {prmal plat, 

Proclaim'd in her a careless hand of pride ; 

For some, untuck'd, descended her sheav*d hat. 

Hanging her pale and pin^d cheek beside ; 

Some in her threaden nllet still did bide. 

And, true to bonda|^e, would not break from thenot, 

Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 

A thousand favors from a maund she drew 

Of amber, crystal, and of beaded jet. 

Winch one by one she in a river threw. 

Upon whose weeping maigent she was sets 

Like usury, applymg wet to wet. 

Or monarch's tiands that let not bounty fall 

Where want cries some, but where excess begs al. 

Of folded schedules had she many a one, 

Whidi she perus'd, sigh'd. tore, and gave the flood ; 

Crack'd many a ring of posied gold and bone* 

Bidding them find their sepulchers in mud ; 

Found yet more letters sadly penn'd in blood. 

With sleided silk feat and aitectedly 

Eteswath'd, and seai'd to curious secrecy. 

These often bath'd she in her fluxive eyes, 

And often kiss'd, and often gan to tear; 

Cried, •* O false blood, thou register of lies. 

What unapprove witness dost thou bear t 

Ink would have seem'd more black anddamnM hen I * 

This said, in top of rage the lines she rents. 

Big discontent so breaking their contents. 

A reverend man that graz'd his cattle nigh — 

Sometime a blusterer, that the ruffle knew 

Of court, of city, and had let go by 

The swiftest hours, observM as they flew — 

Towards this afflicted fancy fastly drew. 

And, privileg'd by age, desires to know 

In brief the grounds and motives of her woe. 

Sosfides he down upon his g^ain^d bat, 
>liicf comeiy-distant sits he by her side; 
When be again desires her, being sau 
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Her grievance with his hearing to divide : 
If that from him there may be aught applied 
Which may her suffering ecstasy assuage, 
'Tis promis'd in the charity of age. 

*• Father," she says, " though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour. 
Let it not tell your judgment I am old ; 
Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power : 
\ might as yet have been a spreading flower. 
Fresh to myself, if I had self-applied 
Love to myself, and to no love beside. 

•• But, woe is me ! too early I attended 
A youthful suit — it was to gain my. grace — 
Of one by nature's outwards so commended. 
That maidens' eyes stuck over all his face : 
Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place; 
And when in his fair parts she did abide, 
She was new lodg'd, and newly deified. 



*' His browny locks did hang in crooked curls ; 

And every light occasion of the wind 

Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 

What's sweet to do, to do will aptly find : 

Each eye t'-at saw him did enchant the mind ; 

For on his visage was in little drawn 

What largeness thinks in Paradise was sawn. 

" Small show of man was yet upon his chin ; 

His phoenix down began but to appear. 

Like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin, 

Whose bare out-bragg'd the web it seem'd to wear .• 

Yet show'd his visage by that cost more dear ; 

And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 

J.f best were as it was, or best without. 

** His qualities were beauteous as his form. 

For maiden-tongu'd he was, and thereof free ; 

Yet, if men mov'd him, was he such a storm 

As oft 'twixt May and April is to see. 

When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be, 
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His rudeness so with his auth6riz'd youth 
Did livery falseness in a pride of truth. 

" Well could he ride, and often men would say, 

* That horse his mettle from his rider takes : 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway. 

What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop he 

makes ! ' 
And controversy hence a question takes. 
Whether the horse by him became his deed. 
Or he his manage by the well-doing steed. 

" But quickly on this side the verdict went : 
His real habitude gave life and grace 
To appertainings and to ornament, 
Accomplish'd in himself, not in his case : 
All aids, themselves made fairer by their place. 
Came for additions ; yet their purpos'd trim 
Piec'd not his grace, but were all grac'd by him. 

" So on the tip of his subduing tongue 
All kind of arguments and question deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep : 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep. 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will : 

" That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old ; and sexes both enchanted. 
To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 
In personal duty, following where he haunted : 
Consents bewitch 'd, ere he desire, have granted ; 
And dialogu'd for him what he would say, 
Ask'd their own wills, and made their wills obey. 

•' Many there were that did his picture get, 

To serve their eyes, and in it put their mind ; 

Like fools that in th' imagination set 

The goodly objects which abroad they find 

Of lands and mansions, theirs in thought assign 'd ; 

And laboring in more pleasures to bestow them 

ThsLn the true gouty landlord which doth owe them r 
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••So many have, that never touch*d his hand* 
Sweetly supposed them mistress* of his heart 
My woful self, that did in freedom stand, 
And was my own fee-simple, not in part. 
What with his art in youth, and youth in art. 
Threw my affections in his charmed power, 
Reserv'd the stalk, and gave him all my flower. 

" Yet did I not, as some my equals did, 

Demand of him, nor being desir'd yielded ; 

Finding myself in honor so forbid. 

With safest distance I mine honor shielded : 

Experience for me many bulwarks builded 

Of proofs new-bleeding, which remained the foil 

Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 

" But, ah, who ever shunn'd by precedent 
The destin'd ill she must herself assay ? 
Or forc'd examples, 'gainst her own content, 
To put the by-pass'd perils in her way ? 
Counsel may stop awhile what will not stay ; 
For when we rage, advice is often seen 
By blunting us to make our wits more keen. 

" Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood. 
That we must curb it upon others* proof ; 
To be forbod the sweets that seem so good. 
For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 
O appetite, from judgment stand aloof I 
The one a palate hath that needs will taste, 
Though Reason weep, and cry, * It is thy last.* 

** For further I could say, ' This man's untrue,* 
And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling ; 
Heard where his plants in others' orchards grew, 
Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling ; 
Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling ; 
Thought characters and words merely but art. 
And bastards of his foul-adulterate heart. 

" And long upon these terms I held my city. 
Till thus he gan besiege me : * Gentle maid. 
Have of my suffering youlVv soycv^ l^fXvcv'ij,^"^^:^* 
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And be not of my holy vows afraid : 
That's to ye sworn to none was ever said ; 
For feasts of love I have been call'd unto. 
Till now did ne'er invite, nor never woo. 

" * All my offenses that abroad you see 

Are errors of the blood, none of the mind ; 

Love made them not : with acture they may be. 

Where neither party is nor true nor kind : 

They sought their shame that so their shame did find ; 

And so much less of shame in me remains, 

By how much of me their reproach contains. 

" * Among the many that mine eyes have seen. 

Not one whose flame my heart so much as warm'd. 

Or my affection put to the smallest teen, 

Or any of my leisures ever charm 'd ; 

Harm have I done to them, but ne'er was harm'd ; 

Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free. 

And reign 'd, commanding in his monarchy. 

•" • Look here, what tributes wounded fancies sent mc. 

Of pal^d pearls and rubies red as blood ; 

Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me 

Of grief and blushes, aptly understood 

In bloodless white and the ercrimson'd mood ; 

Effects of terror and dear modesty, 

Encamp'd in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 

** ' And, lo, behold these talents of their hair. 
With twisted metal amorously impleach'd, 
I have received from many a several fair, — 
Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech *d,— 
With the annexions of fair gems enrich'd, 
And deep-brain'd sonnets that did amplify 
Each stone's dear nature, worth, and quality. 

•* • The diamond, — why, 'twas beautiful and hard. 
Whereto his invis'd properties did tend ; 
The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh regard 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend ; 
The heaven-hud sapphire, and iVveopaWAetvd 
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With objects manifold : each several stone, 

With wit well blazon 'd, smil'd or made some moaa> 

" • Lo, all these trophies of affections hot. 
Of pensiv'd and subdu'd desires the tender, 
Nature hath charg'd me that 1 hoard them not. 
But yield them up where I myself must render, 
That is, to you, my origin and ender ; 
For these, of force, must your oblations be. 
Since I there altar, you enpatron me. 

" * O, then, advance of yours that phraseless hand, 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise , 
Take all these similes to your own command, 
Hallow'd with sighs that burning lungs did raise ; 
What me your minister, for you obeys. 
Works under you ; and to your audit comes 
Their distract parcels in combinM sums. 

** ' Lo, this device was sent me from a nun, 
A sister sanctified, of holiest note ; 
Which late her noble suit in court did shun, 
Whose rarest havings made the blossoms dote ; 
For she was sought by spirits of richest coat. 
But kept cold distance, and did thence remove, 
To spend her living in eternal love. 

" * But, O my sweet, what labor is*t to leave 

The thing we have not, mastering what not strives 

Paling the place which did no form receive. 

Playing patient sports in unconstrained gyves ? 

She that her fame so to herself contrives. 

The scars of battle scapeth by the flight. 

And makes her absence valiant, not her mighL 

" ' O, pardon me, in that my boast is true : 
The accident which brought me to her eye 
Upon the moment did her force subdue. 
And now she would the cag^d cloister fly : 
Religious love put out Religion's eye : 
Not to be tempted, would she be immur'd. 
And now, to tempt all, liberty procur'd. 
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•• • W ow mighty, then, you are, O, hear me tell t 

I'fee broken bosoms that to me belong 

Have emptied all their fountains in my well, 

AncJ mine I pour your ocean all among : 

i strong o'er them, and you o'er me being strong. 

Must for your victory us all congest, 

As compound love to physic your cold breast 

" ' My parts had power to charm a sacred nun. 
Who, disciplin'd, ay, dieted in grace, 
Believ'd her eyes when they t* assail begun. 
All vows and consecrations giving place : 
O most potential love ! vow, bond, nor space. 
In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine. 
For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 

" • When thou impressest, what are precepts worth 

Of stale example r When thou wilt inflame. 

How coldly those impediments stand forth 

Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame! [shame? 

Love's arms are peace, 'gainst rule, 'gainst sense, *gainst 

And sweetens, in the suffering pangs it bears. 

The aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears. 

•* • Now all these hearts that do on mine depend. 
Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine ; 
And supplicant their sighs to you extend. 
To leave the battery that you make 'gainst mine. 
Lending soft audience to my sweet design, 
And crtdent soul to that strong-bonded oath 
That shall prefer and undertake my troth.* 

" This said, his watery eyes he did dismount. 
Whose sights till then were level'd on my face ; 
Each cheek a river running from a fount 
With brinish current downward flow'd apace : 
O, how the channel to the stream gave grace ! 
Who glaz'd with crystal gate the glowing roses 
That flame through water which their hue encloses. 

•* O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear! 
But with the inundation of the eyes 
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What rocky heart to water will not wear ? 
What breast so cold that is not warmed here ? 
O cleft effect ! cold modesty, hot wrath, 
Both fire from hence and chill extincture hath, 

" For, lo, his passion, but an art of craft. 

Even there resolv'd my reason into tears ; 

There my white stole of chastity I daff'd. 

Shook off my sober guards and civil fears ; 

Appear to him, as he to me appears, 

All melting; though our drops this difference bore, 

His poison'd me, and mine did him restore, 

•' In him a plenitude of subtle matter. 

Applied to cautels, all strange forms receives. 

Of burning blushes, or of weeping water, 

Or swooning paleness ; and he takes and leaves. 

In either's aptness, as it best deceives. 

To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes. 

Or to turn white and swoon at tragic shows : 

" That not a heart which in his level came 
Could scape the hail of his all-hurting aim, 
Showing fair nature is both kind and tame ; 
And, veil'd in them, did win whom he would maim : 
Against the thing he sought he would exclaim ; 
When he most bum'd in heart-wish *d luxury, 
He preach 'd pure maid, and prais'd cold chastity, 

** Thus merely with the garment of a Grace 
The naked and concealed fiend he cover'd ; 
That th* unexperient gave the tempter place, 
Which, like a cherubin, above them hover'd. 
Who, young and simple, would not be so lover'd ? 
Ay me ! I fell ; and yet do question make 
What I should do again for such a sake, 

" O, that infected moisture of his eye, 
O, that false fire which in his cheek so glow'd, 
O, that forc'd thunder from his heart did fly, 
O, that sad breath his spongy lungs bestow'd, 
O, all that borrow'd motion seeming ow'd. 
Would yet again betray the ioteAi^Vt^N^^* 
And new pervert a reconcW^d rcva\d\* 
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